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PREFACE 


During my studies on the problem of the Bodh Gaya 
temple, I realised that there was prevailing a very ancient 
cult of .Brahma and Dharma, not only nt Gaya but perhaps 
all over India. Further studies led to the writing of this 
book. During the investigation I have found light on 
many knotty problems of Indian religions and religious 
history of India which has been incorporated herein. The 
chapters were published in the Journal of tire Bihar 
Research Society, Patna, in its issues Vols. XL, XU, XLU, 
I am very grateful to the Society for having allowed me 
to publish the articles in this book form. 

It is regretahle that the Appendices could not be 
published in the aforesaid Journal due to the press being 
transferred from Patna to Delhi. 1 had to print them in 
another press, I had a desire to attach some plates to 
illustrate the last chapter, but I failed. 

I hope the hook will be of interest to scholars as well as 
all lovers of the history of ludian religions. I crave 
forgiveness from the readers for typographical errors and 
other defects in the book. 


Patna ) 
1957. J 


Author 



INTRODUCTION 


There were five well known cults in ancient Indio— the 
SaiVa, Sakta, Voisnava, Gannpntya and Saura. But nil the 
Hindus believe that the three gods viz. Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva are the principal gods to be worshipped. In spite of 
this belief, no sect is known to have existed in India 
worshipping Brahma as its principal god. Scholars believe 
that in the later Vedlc period, i.e. the Brahmana period, a 
god named Prajapati began to be worshipped, and he later 
on was known as Brahma. An attempt was made to make 
him one of the trinities hut he never became a predominant 
god. 

Study of the ancient religious literature has led one to 
conclude that Brahma was the earliest creator god of India. 
He was perhaps a pre-Vedic god. His worship 
was suppressed by the Vedic religion, but it survived in 
various parts of India, especially in Eastern India, among 
the Asutas of the Vedas, and even in the Historic period, 
among the low class people. AH religions and sects, how- 
ever, had to acknowledge their debts to and accept the 
authority of god Brahma. Even the Vedas are said to 
have been creations of Brahma. Jainism and Buddhism 
arose out of the cult of Brahma. The cult again made 
some progress after the fall of the heyday of Buddhism. 
It has been en devoured to show that the Bralima cult as 
known in the prevedie days included the worship of various 
gods of elements such as Water, Earth, Fire, Wind, and 
Ether, which in the Vedas were deified and in the Samkhya 
Philosophy, considered as some of the Tattvas out of which 
creation arose. 

It has been further shown that the cult of Brahma or 
the creator god had assumed various forms in India and 
a strong belief arose about the sanctity of Numerals. This 
gave rise to a Hatra cult, which again were of various 
numbers — such as Navatatra, Saptaratra, Paneharatra and 
soon. Out of these the Saptartra cult appears to have 
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Wen the mo*t popular onp. The Panchnratra cult It well 
known ns n form of Vimnava religion. But it was also ot 
first n cult of Brahma, ami Inter on there were Pnncharatra 
culls of Suryn, Visnu,Samknrsona etc. 

TJie Brahma cult was perhaps ot first the religion of the 
Brahmins and this tlicory has led me to o rcconsidcmtion 
of the origin of the Vnmn system in India. This religion 
was suppressed l»y the Vetlie religion, then by Jainism. 
Diulithism and Vnisnavisin in succession. 

Brahma worship hod assimilated that of many other 
god** of which Kola, ftharma and Yama were pro- 
minent. There sms o god nnmed Dhnrma in ancient 
India, but scholars generally take him to be equivalent 
to the Buddha. I have tried to remove this wrong idea 
The worship of the Mother goddess is known to havi 
existed in ancient India and it sms quite likely associate*: 
with the Brahma cult. * The cult of Yama and theSroddhn 
ceremony etc. were also the results of the Brahma cult. 

The knowledge of the existence of a cult of Brahma in 
ancient India will thus throw new light on various problems 
of Indian religions, traditions, and even art. It has been 
necessary sometimes for me to be very speculative, and con- 
clusions hod to 1>e drawn from very meagre evidences but this 
was inevitablennd necessary; for the materials are so few and 
the cult was so ancient and cleverly suppressed by so many 
later religions. It is for the Indologists to judge how far I 
have been successful in proving my hypotheses. I shall con- 
sider my trouble fruitful if it leads the scholarly world 
to turn their attention to further study of the subject. „ 
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THE CULT OF BRAHMA 

Bv 

Dr. T. P. Bhattachaiya 

CHAPTER I 

THE RATRA CULTS OF BRAHMA 
There was a well-known cult in India known as the 
Paiicharatra cult which is regarded by scholars as one of the 
earliest form of the Bhagavata or Vaishnava religion. The fore- 
most tenets of this religion was the worship of Vasudeva and 
his Vyuha? Sankarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The reli- 
gion was thus a lorm of worship of Vasudeva (Krishna) and 
other Vpshpi heroes, later on philosophised in the Pancliaratra 
sacred literature. Many scholars, however, regard the Paii- 
charatra cull as a non-Vedic cult, later on accepted by the 
Bhagavata religion and the Sri-Vaishr.a\a religion. 

Though the Paiicharatra cult is thus a worship of four gods, 
we find one more personage viz. SSmba, added in certain books 
as another member of the Vyuha. The reverence for these five 
Vpshni heroes may thus be the reason why the religion was 
known as the Paiicharatra (the worship of five Ratras). But 
the word Paiicharatra has been defined in the religious books 
of the sect in various different ways. All the explanations 
refer to either ‘five’ gods or five forms of worship, or five kinds 
of knowledge. But the word ‘Ratra’ has also been interpreted 
in various ways, no book agreeing with the other. Why does 
the word ‘Ratra’ refer to a god was not explained clearly in any 
of the Pancliaratra Samhilas. It thus appears that by the 
time the extant Samhitas of the sect were composed, the 
Paiicharatra worshippers had forgotten the real meaning of 
the name and were blindly worshipping the Vyuha s. It 
further proves that the Paiicharatra doctrine was prevailing 
from a' very early period long before the Samhitas were composed. 
The meaning of the word ‘Paiicharatra’ should therefore be 
critically examined. 
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F. Otto Scliradrr who hat critically studied the Pan- 
rhnrjtra doctrine, in )iis “Introduction to the PanchariJf/a 
and Ahitbudhnya Samliita” tries to explain the word Taucliara- 
tra in the following way: — 

“It may lie supposed that the name Paficharatra points to 
five principal subjects treated in that system. So it is under- 
stood in the apocrypltnl Narndiya which that the five Kan- 
das of ratra=hnm\ ledge, arr tattva, muktiprada, Illiakliprada, 
yaugika and VaiscsiXa, i.c. they arc concerned respect j\ cJy vrith 
(i) ontology (cosmology) (2) liberation, (3) devotion, (4) Yoga, 
and (5) the objects of senses. Though the five lock of the 
said Samhita accord but very imperfectly with this division, 
and the five Ratras of the Mahlsanatktunara Samliita still less, 
(according to which the names of ratras are Brahma, Siva, 
Indra and Ri$i Ratra, the fifth being not found in the Ms.), 
and though the Naradiya as a whole can certainly not be used as 
a Paficharatra authority, the above statement may none the 
less rest on good tradition. In this case Ratra, originally, 
‘night* would have come to mean — how we do not know — both 
a cardinal doctrine of a system as well as the chapter 
or work dealing with that doctrine, that is, it became synony- 
mous with tantra and Samhita, so that Paficharatra would be 
n designation of the ancient Vaijnavite system in exactly the 
same manner, as according to the 12th chapter of the Ahir- 
budhnya S., $asti Tantra was one of the Samkhya Yoga. 
Tliis explanation, though at variance with the chapter just 
mentioned stating that Paficharatra consists of ten cardinal 
teachings (Samhitas), is at least not as fanciful as the night= 
obscuration, of the five other systems, or “the system, cooking= 
destroying, the night s=“ignorance”, or the attempts to connect 
that name with the five sacraments or five daily observances 
(Abhigamana, upadana, ijya, svadhyaya and Yoga) of the 
Pafieharatras. However, it seems to us that the original use of 
the name is only connected with the first of the ten topics 
referred to (Bhagavat), namely the peculiar god conception of 
the Pafieharatras and that it can be discovered in the PaHckaralra 
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Sattra spoken of in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 6.1) which 
is, moreover, the earliest passage in which the ward Pahcharatra 
occurs. In that passage "Purusha Narayana is mentioned as 
having conceived the idea of a Pahcharatra Sattra (continued 
sacrifice for five days) as a means of obtaining superiority over 
all beings and becoming all beings”; and the preceding 
chapter (XII. 3. 4.) narrates in detail how He, by sacrificing 
himself, actually became the whole world. Narayana is thus 
connected with, and even made the author of, the Purusha 
Sukta which together with the SahasraSirsa section of the Maha- 
narayana Upanishad, plays such a prominent part in the cos- 
mological accounts and mantra exigencies of the Pahcharatrins 
It appears then that the sect took its name from its central 
dogma which was the Pahcharatra Sattra of Narayana interpreted 
philosophically as the fue f Id self -manifestations of God 
by means of his Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Antaryamin and Area 
forms. This would well agree with the statement in the Ahir- 
budhnya Samluta (Chapter 11) that the Lord himself framed 
out the original Saslra “the system (tantra) called Pahcharatra 
describing his (fivefold) nature (known) as Para, Vyuha etc. and 
“that highest will of Visnu called Sudarsana which he split 
into five appearing five-mouthed”. 

The whole passage from Schrader’s book has been purposely 
quoted in order to show how the Pahcharatra works themselves 
were at a loss to interpret the word ‘Pahcharatra’, especially 
the word ‘Ratra’. All the explanations referred to above un- 
doubtedly show that Pahcharatra referred to five things, five 
gods, five books, five knowledge, five sacraments, five night’s, 
sacrifice and ultimately five fold manifestations of God. Two 
more things are also apparent from the interpretations given 
above. The Pahcharatra doctrine was that of worshipping 
the various forms of God and connected with the theory of 
creation (Purusha Sukta and Pahcharatra Sattra above). 

The Pahcharatra Samhitas thus failing to inform us the 
meaning of the word ‘Ratra’, we should turn to the Puranas to 
• ee if they help us in this matter in any way. Most curiously, 
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several passages were discovered in the Puranas which dealing 
with creation say tliat “After creating, last of all, the Asuras, 
Brahma gave up his 'innu* (body) and this body became 
'Triyama Ratri* or ‘R3tri* or *V»bh.ivari'. {Bmhm.'nda 
Turana: (Calcutta Edition) Ch. IX; Garu^a Purana I. 4. 23; 
Bhagnvata HI. 19; Markandeva P. 40. G) These passages 
thus clearly indicate that the word 'Ratri’ here should not be 
taken to mean ‘night’ as the scholars have *° long done, but 
means 'the forsaken l>ody or limbs of Brahma nfier he gave up 
his life after creation*. Though the Puranas might be late, 
there is no doubt that this tradition recorded in them is 
authoritative and was handed down from a very early age. The 
Satapatha Brahmana (VII. 1. 2) relates the following story 
about Prajapati. “Having produced creatures, Prajapati be- 
came relaxed.” The other gods like Agni, Indra, Rudra 
and the like, then resusciated Brahma by sacrifices. The 
other significances or the story will be discussed later on. It 
is sufficient here to say that the Puranas thus got the tradition 
of Brahma's death from the earlier Brahmanas, and it will be 
shown below that the Vedas also know something known as the 
‘tanu’ of Prajapati or Brahma, the meaning of which has so long 
been unknown. According to the Paramatamanirnaya- 
praLnsa Samhita (Sec Schrader), the appearance of the last tateva 
(i.e. the earth) marked the end of cosmic night and the begin- 
ning of day. Thus this reference explains why Brahma’s fors- 
aken body after creation was known as 'Ralri'. With the creation 
of the earth, the creator’s (Brahma’s) old or nighdy form dis- 
appeared and his ‘day’ form began. The nocturnal forms of 
Brahma were therefore the other four tattvas viz. Ap, Teja, Marut 
and Vyom, which were created before the earth. Thus it may 
now be inferred that the five ratras were the five tattvas (Sky, 
water, fire, wind and earth) , after the creation of which Brahma 
assumed a new form. Brahma’s day began. The nocturnal 
form of Brahma had disappeared. The Agnipurana (39. 7) 
definitely comes to our rescue, where it is said that the ‘Pancha- 
bhutas are the five ratras’. Thus from the above it is now 
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clear that the five tattvas or elements Were known as the five 
Ratras. It is also clear that the ratras were the limbs or form 
of Brahma before creation of the world, the Vedas, asuras and 
other matters which are related in details in the chapters on 
creation in almost all the Puranas and the epics. 

Further references to Brahma’s body may now be considered. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana (IV 6. 9. 20) we find reference to 
a Brahmodya explained by scholars as 'a discussion regarding 
the nature of the Brahman* which is held after a Sattra. Eggling 
adds the following note regarding it. “According to the Tandya 
Brahmana IV. 9. 4, as interpreted by the commentary, the per- 
formance consists rather in vituperative remarks on Prajapati, 
who they have now safely got into their power (allusions being 
made, for Instance, to his criminal relations with his daughter, 
to his having created thieves, god flies, mosquitos etc.). But the 
word ‘ParivadantP may simply mean that they discourse upon 
Prajapati;** it is worthy of note that the Prajapati-tanu for- 
mulas, preceding the Brahmodya proper, consist chiefly in the 
enumeration of negative qualities. ‘The twelve bodies of Praja- 
pati are qualified as follows — the eater of food, and the mistress 
of food, the happy and glorious, the abo'deless and daintless, 
the unattaintd and the unattainable, the invincible and irresis- 
tible, the unpreceded and unmatched.’ Then follows the Brah- 
modya”. These references to the Brahmodya and the Praja- 
pati tanu are significant in that even the Vedic (Brahmana) 
people perhaps identified the Brahman with Prajapati and his 
various ‘body* was known to them. We shall see later on that 
Prajapati’s incest with his daughter was also ascribed to Brahma. 
Regarding ‘Prajapati Tanu’, the Satapatha Brahmana (VI. 1* 

2. 1 7) mentions as followss’ “Now it was those five bodily parts 
of his (Prajapati’s) that became relaxed — hair, skin, flesh, bone 
and marrow — they are the five layers (of the fire altar) and when 
he builds up the five layers, thereby he builds him up by those 
bodily parts; and as much as he builds up (ci), therefore they are 
layers”. This passage indicates that it is connected with the 
Vedic legend mentioned before about Prajapati s giving up of 
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his body. The Vedic people began to revive Brahma by 
setting up altars (citi) which were thus regarded as the body of 
Prajapati. The same Brahmana next refers in several pas* 
sages to the five bodily parts of Prajapati • — Those five parts are 
- called five seasons, five regions. 

The Aitnreya Brahmana (v. 25) mentions twelve bodies 
(tanu) of Prajapati. “The Hotur now reads the Prajapati 
tanu mantras and the Drahmodyam. These twelve bodies of 
PrajSpati make up the whole Prajapati. 

In the white Yajurvcda (XIII. 51-52) we find, “Within five 
things hath Puntsha found entrance; these, Purusha hath svithin 
himself connected.” Here Griffiths observes that “the five 
things are the five vital breathings.” • 

In the Vishnu Purana, Bhagnvatam and the Mahabharata, 
it is said that the primteval egg, out of which Brahma came 
was covered up by seven tattvas (elements). Thus all these 
passages arc quoted to show that speculations about the body 
of Brahma or Prajapati were going on in various forms in 
India even in die Vedic period. The creation story clearly 
relates how Brahma was once considered as having five limbs — 
the five elements. The philosophers later on thus took these 
five to be five principal sources of creation. 

The meaning of ‘Ratra’ now being clear we shall have to 
refer to the other significances of the Vedic and Puranic tradition 
referred to before. Brahma after creation gave up his body. The 
old form (body) became Ratra. The gods like Indra etc. 
tried to restive Brahma by sacrifice. This legend can be ex- 
plained only if we assume that after the creation (here referring 
to rise of the Vedas as svell, for the Vedas arose with Brahma), 
and the origin of the Vedas', Brahma worship in its old form was 
given up and the followers of the Vedic religion began to wor- 
ship Prajapati (Brahma)^in the new form of sacrifices. The old 
form of worship cco*hted in the worship of the ‘ratra’ gods 
i.e. the five tattvas' or parichabhutas — the earth , sky, fire, “ 
water and wind; and tne new form of worship was the perfor- 
mance of sacrifice in honour of Vedic gods like Indra, Rudra, 
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Agni etc* Wien the creation was complete and Brahma’s day 
had broken, two religious sects arose. Some began to worship, 
according to the Vedic method, the gods of the day and others 
continued to worship the old body of Brahma, the pancha- 
bhutas or the Pancharatras. It is therefore that the Satapatha 
Brahmana (II. 1.3.1) says “The day represents the gods, the night 
represents the fathers.” The Aitarcya Brahmana (IV. 1.5) rela- 
tes that “the devas took shelter with day and the asuras with 
night”. The Bhagavatam refers to the asuras and Gandhar- 
vas taking away (i e. accepting as gods) the (forsaken) limbs of 
Brahma. This tradition of association of gods with the day and 
of asuras with night is known in many of the Puranas and was 
explained by scholars as referring to the asuras being more active 
and stronger at night than at day time. But if the word ‘Ratri’ 
is properly understood, we may understand the real significance 
of the ajaove associations. The Markandeya (Ch. 48) and 
Bbagavata Puranas therefore clearly say that while the forsa- 
ken bodies of Brahma became ratri, the post-creation new 
(I say, Vedic) gods were known as ‘Diva’ or Day gods. From 
these traditions, are we to assume that the word c Deva’ really 
came from the word ‘Diva’ and not as previously explained by 
scholars ? The origin of 'Deva gods’ as opposed to ‘Asura 
gods’ as envisaged in the Vedic legends and the religious stru- 
ggle in Iran of the Inda-Iranians, may thus be clearly explained. 

From the above discussions we thus conclude that at a very 
remote past there was a religious schism in India when some 
people worshipped Brahma in the form of the Panchabhutas while 
others began to worship Brahma (Prajapati) in the form of 
sacrifices and worship of new gods now known as the Vedic 
gods. The followers of the old school were called the asuras — 
they were the followers of the Pancharatra cult. The paheha- 
ratra cult may therefore be safely assumed to have been origi- 
nally a cult of Brahma and not Vishnu or Vasudeva. This cult 
involved the worship of the tattvas (elements) not only five in 
number, but of various numbers, all conceived as the creator 
or form of Brahma, the creator god supreme of India. It has 
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thus to be assumed that there soj n time when the worship of 
the various elements existed in India. This is apparent from 
the Indian cosmology. The people believed that the world 
arose out of water and it is quite likely that water worship was 
one of the earliest non-Vcdic cults of India. Some scholars 
are of opinion that such a water cult existed in the Indus valley 
in prehistoric times. It was perhaps from this cult that the con- 
ception of a god named Nariiyana arose, who was not at first 
identified with Vishnu. Narayana (offspring of Nara) was 
the deified form of the the water god, later on becoming the 
creator god and identified with Vishnu by the Vai?navas. The 
worship of the Earth goddess might similarly hdvc arisen out of 
the belief tliat ‘Earth’ was a form of the creator. The worship 
of Earth goddess was also a prehistoric alTair in India. 

The explanation of the word ‘Paiichariitra* as given in the 
Samhitas indicates that the ratri worship was especially allied 
to the numeral ‘five’, five knowledge, five rites, five gods etc. 
One of the principal features of the R3tra cult was therefore the 
worship of a group of gods of a particular number all con- 
ceived as the cause of creation. The ratra gods were regarded 
as the gods of creation. But there was great difference of opi- - 
nion as to who was or were the creator god or gods, or from how , 
many elements the creation arose. The Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
thus refers to Narada’s complaint that there are many different 
opinions about creation, some holding that it is affected by three 
elements, others assuming four, others fo’e, others six and so on. 
Eleven elements have in this way been regarded as the sources 
of creation. Schrader (Ahirbudhnya S. Ch. 8) has tried to ex- 
plain the various theories based on the Pancharatra Samhitas. 
Thus the three elements which are believed by some to he the 
cause of creation are fire, water and earth, as in the Cbando- 
gya upanishad vl.4. Four elements of creation =earth, water, 
fire and air (as according to a materialistic teacher of Buddha’s 
time and to the Buddhist Janata sect). 

Five elements of creation =■ The four as above and ether 
TTrant'tiariL 
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Six dements =>TIie five above and Soul (as in Jain scriptures.) 
Seven cicmcnts=The four above+soul-f pleasure and pain 
(cf SaptakayAvada of the rival of the 
Buddha, Kakudlia Katyayana and 
some later philosophers). 

Eight elements = Five above -f Ahapkara, Buddhi and Manas 
(Gita VII. 4) or Eight Aksharas (five- 
elemcnts-f-Sun. moon and stars) of the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita. 

Nine elements » Eight -f Soul (Gita VII. 4 — 8). In this way the 
eleven different opinions held that the creation arose out of 
eleven elements (tattvas). 

The Pafichar&tra text hereby shows that creation was thus 
ascribed to eleven tattvas. The same texts also refer to five 
gods which were the objects of worship of this system. All 
these gods were also regarded as creators. It is quite natural to 
suppose that along with the creator gods or the creator, the 
tattvas were also object of worship of the people, as is evident 
from the fact that the tattvas known as 'ratri’had really become 
object of worship of a special sect. The Saptakaya Vada of 
Kakudha Katyayana'also indicates that even before the Buddha 
there existed a ‘Kaya’ theory of creation, which is similar to the 
'tanu’ or ‘Ratri’ theory of the Puranas and the Pancharatrins. 

As creation was thus explained with reference to the various 
number Df elements, these elements were regarded as the body 
(tanu or ratri) of the supreme creator God Brahma. Those 
who regarded creation as the result of five elements or 
ratras were probably called the Pancharatrins. Those who 
regarded creation coming out of seven elements may be called 
by the name of Saptaratrins- It will be shown below that there 
was in India a religion called the Saptaratra. Similarly the exi- 
stancft. n£ Triratra., Navaratra^ Dasaratra,, Ekadasaiafra and. 
Dvadasaratra religions may also be shown to have existed in 
India. 

Similarly we find, that as the Paficharatra system arose out 
of the worship of five bodies(tanu or ratri) or forms of the creator 
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God, the number ‘five* had become a favourite numeral of that 
sect. It will be shown that special sanctity of certain numbers, as 
found among all the religious sects of India, had their origin from 
the different theories of creation and the different forms of the 
creator Gods. Those who believed Vishnu to be the Supreme 
god regarded him as the creator, others might ascribe creation 
to a mother Goddess and so on. But as said before, the word 
‘ratra’ had first originated from the various forms of Brahma. 
Difference in opinion regarding the form of the creator God 
(Brahma) led to the rise of theTriratra, Pancharatra, Saptaratra, 
and Navarfitra forms of doctrines. Along with it arose the spe- 
cial sanctity of the serious numerals. 

The sanctity of the numerals had always been exerting in- 
fluence on the minds of the Indians. Every numeral had a 
mystic significance. In astrology, prophecy is still done on a 
•'theory of numbers”. As astrology was a part of the Indian 
mystic rites, it is likely that this sanctity arose out of association 
of magic with the primitive religions of India. The Vedic 
people were also not free from this theory. 

The earliest reference to ‘Ratri’ meaning a god (night or 
something else) is found in the Rigveda (X.127). Here ‘Ratri’ 
is invoked as 'divine’ and ‘a goddess’, daughter of the day. 
The word ‘Ratri’ -’in the Aghamarshana hymn cannot mean 
‘night* as ‘night and day’ are mentioned afterwards in the 
same hymn In the AthaiVavcda ( XIX. 47) and the Vajas- 
enayi Samhita (34, 32) as well as the Nirukta (IV. 29), there is 
another hymn where ‘Ratri’ is identified with ‘Durga’ either 
in the figurative sense of a ‘protectress' or the goddess Durga 
of the Puranas. The Atharvaveda hymn has some features 
which may connect the hymn with a ratra cult of Durga. 
This hymn is followed by several others addressed to ‘night’ 

(A. V. X. 48; 49; 50) and they are followed by a hymn to Kama, 
and then by two addressed to Kala. Both these two gods will 
be later on shown to have especial relation with the creation 
legends and hence with the ratra cult of Brahma. In this hymn 
(no. 47), the third, fourth and fifth verses have some reference ' 
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to “examiners or sentinels of Ratri’, or to the followers of the 
Ratri.- (See Griffith’s Atharvaveda, vol II, f. n. P. 305). The 
number of these sentinels are said to be 99, 88, 77, 66, 55, 44, 
33, 22, 1 1 or fewer still. These numerals have arisen out of the 
multiplication ofll by 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 etc. respectively. 
Thus the numeral 1 1 ' and the other numbers must have had 
some special relation with ‘Ratri’ the Vedic god or Goddess; 
and, as said before, the numerals nine, seven, five and three 
will be shown to have especial relation with the ‘ratra’ cults of 
Brahma. This number (11) was also favoured much by the 
Vedas, as the gods therein are called ‘thrice eleven’ or ‘living 
in the groups of eleven in three places’. (Rigveda 1.139. 1 1 etc. 
Yajur Veda VII 19. etc.) These hymns to ‘ratri’ and the 
mystic relation of this god with the numeral eleven may be 
taken to suggest that there was really a very ancient doctrine 
of ‘Ekadasa ratri’, as is also evident from the fact that the 
Paiicharatra Samhitas refer to creation having come, according 
to some, from eleven elements. 

A similar hymn popularly known as the ‘Ratri Sukta’ is 
found in the Samnvidhana Brahmana (3. 8.2). In a Verse the 
‘ratri’ is addressed as ‘Sikhandini’ the commentators taking 
it to mean ‘Vaisnavi’. It, however, appears that this word 
‘Sikhandini’ has some relation to ‘Sikhandins’ the authors 
of the Paiicharatra cults according to the Mahabharata, and 
such other words of the Ratra cult (see below). The hymn 
further contains invocations to six other gods. These six gods 
and the goddess ‘ratri’ thus make up seven gods which points 
to a form of the ratra cult (ie Saptaratra). The commentators, 
in fact, take ‘ratri’ as the ‘Brahmamayl Devi, i.e. a goddess 
related to the Brahman or Brahma. The goddess is further 
called ‘Punarbhu’ i.e. being born in various forms again and 
again. It will be shown later on that the Avataravada and 
rebirths were especially connected with and perhaps had origi- 
nated from the ratra cult of Brahma. 

The influence of the doctrine of holy numerals may be found * 
in all Vedic literature and rituals In the Rigveda, the Manila 
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are laid to be lUfy-thrrr, divided info nine troopt of seven each 
(9x7-63). In later time* tiic Mamti !>ecame forty-nine in 
number (7x7«49). Regarding Agni, Macdonell writes, 
•‘Agni ii often regarded as having a triple character, which In 
many panage* it expressly rrfrrml to wicli some form of the 
numeral *‘thrcc. ,f Thus, Agni*s birth* are three; he hat three 
heads, three tongue*, three bodies, three station*. Agni it even 
one of the three brother*. Macdonell further writes, “Tiiii* 
earliest trinity I* important, for on it it I met l much of the mys- . 
ticat speculation of the Vedic age.” “This three-fold nature of 
Agni was probably the prototype not only of the pot tenor triad. 
Sun, Hind and fire (Rigvrda VIII. Jfl), but also of the triad of 
Sun, Indra and fire, which though not RigvediV, is still ancient”. 
Agni is alto sometimef associated with the number 'Seven*. 
Agni is laid to have seven rays {Rigvcda I’.MG l ; 2.5.3). He has 
7 tongues (Vajas. Sam 17.79); Jus steeds have also 7 tongues 
( V.S. Ill 6 . 2) Agni is further said to be fivewayed, threefold 
or seven threaded (Rig. X. 52. 4) and ‘threefold with seven 
' threads and five divisions (Rig. X. 125) 

The white Vajurveda also associates the rtumber *7’ to many 
things. Agni had seven logs, seven tongues, seven mansions, and 
seven Rithis. It is remarkable that in the Vedas, not only the 
numeral 'three* is -particularly sacred, but tbe number of gods 
waj also at first three and then .S3, then 3303 and in later Hindu 
tradition the number rose to 33 crores. 

According to the Satapatha Brahmana (II. 5. 1. 12 fi") 
“PrajSpati set aside for the ‘Manib ‘hat share, the Alarm's 
cakes on seven' potiherds ” The Daiapumamdshi Sacrifice 
begins witli thrice* sweeping the hearth, thrice besmearing with 
gomaya, drawing three lines, and thrice sprinkling water on the 
lines. Three fires are then kindled and logs are put on* the fire 
in three ways. “Prajapati is'the year. Let him recite 17 Sami- 
dhini verses.' Twelve months there are in a year and five.(not 
six) seasons." This makes seventeen fold Prajapati” (Sat. P. Br. 

*1. 1. 1. ft). ‘‘These then are the five Sambharas, for fivefold is the 
' sacrifice, fivefold the animal victim and five are the seasons 
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(Sat. Br. II'. 1. 1. 12). Like Agni, Surya was also associated in 
the Brahmanas with the numeral ‘seven’. Thus “The Hotar 
ought to repeat verses in all seven metres for Surya, for there 
are seven worlds of the gods” (Ait. Br. IV. 1. 5. 9). “Prajapati 
created the world, earth, air, heaven. Three lights were pro- 
duced — Agni, Vayu, Aditya. There arose three Vedas, three 
luminaries and then three sounds.” Here we find the numeral 
“three’ being sacred to creation. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana (IV. 1.1.) we find “On the fourth 
day the Hotar repeats the Sholasi shastra. The Sholasi is 
the thunderbolt. . Whence comes the name Sholasi ? There 
arc 16 Stotras and 16 shastrns. The Hotar steps after 16 sy- 
llables. He puts in it a nivid of 16 Padas..’ On this Haug re- 
marks, “The number 16 prevails in the arrangements of this 
shastra, which is itself the sixteenth on the day on which it is 
repeated. The whole term means the sacrificial performance 
which contains the number “16”. Further, “Prajapati felt a. 
desire to create and to multiply himself. He underwent aus- 
terities. After having done so, he perceived the Dvadasaha 
sacrifice in his limbs and vital airs.” "The Dvadasaha is Praja- 
pati’s sacrifice. At the beginning Prajapati sacrificed with it.” 
(Ait. Br. IV. V. 23 fT) In this Brahmana, nine principal days 
of the sacrifice are-mentioned. According to Haug, they cons- 
titute the Navaratra i e. sacrifice lasting for nine nights (and 
days)* According to Eggling (note on Sat. Br. IV. 5-8) there 
was a Navaratra sacrifice which was apart of the Dvadasaha 
sacrifice. It has already been shown that the Satapatha Brah- 
mana refers also to the Pancharatra sacrifice of Narayana. 
Tlius in the Brahmanas we find references to the Dvadasaha, 
Dasaratra, Navaratra, Pancharatra and Triratra sacrifices, 
connected with Prajapati and Narayana. These sacrifices are 
quilt distinct from the cult lcnowti as the Pancharatra, and also 
the cults Navaratra, Saptaratra and others the existence of 
which will be discussed later on. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana as well as the White Yajurveda 
number *17* was sacred to Prajapati. Regarding Yajurveda IX. 
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10, Griffiths adds the following rote, “seventeen bong the num- 
ber 1 . 1 cm! to Praj'ipalii seventeen four-honed chariot* have been 
prepared.-f + -t- + An Udumbnra tree hat h'xn planted in 
the ground at a diitance of seventeen bow-shot* from the 
starting place. -J- -f- -f- -fThe Brahmana lurat* one of the 17 
drum* ranged along the edge of the altar ground. 

In the i* bite Ynjurveda (IK. 31 IT} w find how different 
god* **tth different number of syllables won different thing* of 
same number as of the syllables. Thus with the monosyllable 
Agni won the vital breath, with trisyllables Vishnu won three 
worlds, with six syllables Savitnr won six seasons and soon, till 17 
such syllables and their results arc mentioned. The same 
Veda (XIV. 28 ff) refers similarly to things of various numbers 
with which people praised Prajapati and vnrioui things were 
produced with a god as overlord. "With three they praised, 
priests were produced and Drihaspati was overlord’*. “With 
seven they praised, seven rishissvere produced, Dlutar was the 
overlord.” These verses include such numbers, ranging from three 
to thirty-three and it is curious to note that all these arc odd 
numbers. The raira cults of Brahma, as will be shown, were 
also composed of such odd numbers. 

All the above instances indicate that in the Rig and later 
Vedic periods, people were already acquainted with the magic 
spell of the numerals. Numbers were symbolically explained, 
sacredly mentioned and referred to creations of various things — 
the priests, gods, rishis and so on. The most elaborate play with 
the numbers is, however, traced in the Atharvaveda (VIII.9) 
The whole hymn has been called a Brahmodyam consisting of 
cosmogonical, ritual and metrical doctrines. It is unintelli- 
gible to scholars. As it is related to Brahman or Brahma, I 
venture to say that the hymn is a clear illustration of the re- 
lation of the 'doctrine of numbers’ with the creation cult or the 
cult of Brahma. Herein we find how different numerals are co- 
rclatcd to different groups of things. The hymn begins with the 
numeral ‘2 — and two calves of Viraj’. Then it refers to 
‘3’ — the “mighty three— threefold home.” Then comes the 
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number 6 — ‘Brihati is the sixth”. Region as the sixth”, ' ‘sixth 
day’. ‘Six present Rishis.* Then comes the numeral five — 
“Five milkings, fivefold dawning, five seasons, cow who bears 
five titles, five sky regions.” Again we ha ve ‘six elements, six 
day time carried by six Samans, six-yoked plough, six earth 
and heaven, cold months six, six hot m onths.” Then regarding 
numeral ‘Seven’, we have, “Seven sages, seven metres, seven 
consecrations. Seven Homas, seven logs for burning, seven 
streams of mead, seven seasons, seven streams of butter, seven 
vultures, seven metres.” The numeral “8” is illustrated by 
“eight elements, eight divine priests, eight wombs of Aditi, eight 
children of Aditi.” Further, “for the eighth night is libation 
destined.” Then further we find, “To In dra eight, to Yama 
six, seven to rishis, seven to each.” The numeral ‘five’ is then 
associated with waters, men and healing herbs. After thus play- 
ing with numerals three to eight, the hymn ends with the 
number “One”. “Who is the cow ? Who is the single Rishi? 
what on the earth is the one only spirit ?” and still further we 
have the sight of the Indian monotheism. “One is the cow, one 
is the single spirit, one is the law, single are benedictions.’ 

“The spirit Dwelling on the earth is single, 

The single season never is transcended.” 

■Whatever be the meaning of the whole hymn, there is no 
doubt that numerals as in this Brahmodyama had undoubtedly 
been associated by ancient Indians with their gods, the creator 
(Brahman or Brahma, whoever he might be) and the theory of 
creation. This importance of numerals is found even in the 
Upanishada, the Epics and the Puranas. Even the Jains and 
Buddhists attached special importance to particular numerals 
with regard to their gods or other matters of religion. That 
these numbers had originally a special re lation with the Ratra 
cult is evident from the tradition which persisted till the 
time of Anandatirtha, the commentator of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka. (See below his remarks on Ait. Ar. II- 3. 1. ff). It is 
also evident from the fact that to the name of no other religion 
is added a numeral. 
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An interesting feature of the cults based on ‘numbers’ is that 
not only are the numeral* added or multiplied, but 
often they are subtracted. Elimination of ‘one’ from various 
groups Df deities or things is a characteristic or many or the 
ancient doctrines. In the Vedic period there were eight Adilyas 
born of Aditi, But the eighth, Murtanda was cast aside and 
only seven of them were worshipped (Rig. X. 72. ft-9) According 
to the Furanas there were eight Vasus but the last Vaju was 
discarded and worship is now offered to seven of them. In the 
Bhagavata Paficharutra cult, there were really five Vyuhas, 
but the last one Samba was not included in the Vyfiha in the 
orthodox Bhagavata texts. In the story of Sri Krishna, the 
seventh child of DevaLi (Samkarshana) lias been withdrawn 
from the real womb to another, a closer way of mystifying or 
eliminating it from die Krishna cult. This elimination process 
perhaps gave rise to the odd numbers being added to the names 
of the ratra cults, Triratra, Paficharatra, Saptaratro and so on. 
The Vedic people, however, be it observed, were more fa- 
vourite of the even numbers. It was diis process of elimi- 
nation Uiat led the Samkhya system to declare the tattvas to be 
24 in number, whereas really they were 25 (as shown by Sam- 
karacharya). The Pandavas in the Mahabharata were six, 
bom of six different gods, but the eldest of them Kama was cast 
away. This play with the numerals later on also gave rise to 
impossible numbers being ascribed to the calculation of yean, 
days and nights of Brahma, not by only the Hindu legends but 
also by the Buddhists and Jains. 

The mystic system of numerals was thus prevalent in India 
in a very ancient period. All the later religious sects were 
influenced by this. The origin of this, however, may only be 
traced from the ratra cult in which special stress was given to the 
sanctity of numbers. Creation was attributed to such a holy 
number as was held to be sacred b>' the followers of different 
views on creation. The tattvas held to be the source of crea- 
tion were worshipped by the followers of the ratra cult. 

Gradually when a philosophy of this sect grew up, the philoso- 
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phers ascribed creation to something related to the gods or 
tattvas worshipped by the members of the sect. These creative 
principles were of various numbers due to existence of various 
opinions and sects. Some upheld that creation came out of 
three, some five, some seven and similar other number 
(Samkhya) of gods or tattvas. It was therefore, that the 
Samkhya system of philosophy wanted to solve the problem 
viz. what exactly was the number of things or principles which 
were responsible for creation, by the knowledge (ratra, as ex- 
plained in certain Samhitas) of which one might attain 
salvation. Thus the Samkhya system was a philosophisation 
and synthesis of the popular cults of worshipping different ele- 
ments as sources of creation. Dr. S. N. Das Gupta also holds 
that there was an earlier theistic Samkhya system. In fact the 
‘Mahat* of Samkhya was only another name for Brahma, 
and there is evidence to show that a god called ‘Mahat’ was 
worshipped in India, in a very ancient period, as trill be 
shown later on. The Samkhya philosophy may thus be held 
to have originated from ‘Samkhya (number) of the ratra cult or 
the Brahma (creator) cult. This ratra cult was a non- 
Vedic cult and so was the Samkhya. Later on all religious sects 
accepted the Samkhya doctrines and attempts were made 
to show that the system was based on the Vedas; but Samkara 
proved that the attempts were futile. It will be shown later 
on that this Samkhya system and its authors were the objects 
of especial veneration by the followers of the ratra cults. 

The Ratra cults were further related to a god Kala, the 
Pitfins and several holy Rishis. Thus the Puranas, while re- 
lating the creation legends (with which, as shown above, the 
Ratra cults were primarily concerned), relate that after the 
flood when Brahma was again engaged in creation, the Mahar- 
shins (seven in number in each kalpa) were looking upon it from 
the Mahat-loka. They found Kala in a sleeping state and every 
night they watched the sleeping Kala (cf. Brahmanada Pura- 
na, Calcutta Edition). Whatever be the meaning of the le- 
gend > there is no doubt that creation, according to the Puranas 
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was associated with BrahmS/ JKaJa and die seven Riahis. 
According to the Paficharatra Samhhas also, Punaha, Pra- 
kfiti and Kala gave rise to the lower primary creation. Even 
the Buddhist texts called the gods of different Manvantaras by 
different names — Tushita gods, Yama gods etc. The word 
‘Yama gods’ might have some relation with Yama or Kala. 
Tills relation of the ratra or creation , theories with Kala and 
the Rislus will further be discussed later on. 

It has already been related that according to the Satapatha 
Brahmana 'the night represents the fathers’ (Pit pins). It may 
thus be inferred that the worship of the ‘ratri also involved 
worship of the Tiffins’ (ancestors). Ancestor worship or the 
Sraddha cult thus became a part of the ratra cults. It is likely 
that this ancestor worship, including Sraddha and Pindadana 
was not quite a Vcdic religion, but has been referred to in 
Vedic literature as the Titp-Yana’ as opposed to ‘Deva-Yana, 
the worship of the devas or Vcdic gods. The'word ‘Yana’ here 
perhaps should be taken in the sense of ‘Yana’ in the terms 
‘Mahayana’ 'Hinayana* and the like — i.e. a means or vehicle 
of salvation. Hillebrandt upheld the theory that the Rigveda 
represents the worship of Devayana. Keith, however, objected 
to it by pointing out that the Veda also knew the ‘Father 
worship/ (Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas etc. pp. 14-15) 
Upanishads deprecated the ‘Pitriyana; but the Upanishadic 
‘Devayana’ is not exactly the worship of the Vedic gods, for 
Yajna (Sacrifice) is .placed under Pitriyana. The Vedas 
perhaps had taken up ancestor worship from the earlier Indian 
non-Vedic cults and in alaterperiod, the Upanishads decried both 
the Vedic yajnas as well as ancestor worship. Though the cha- 
racter of ‘Pitriyana’, that is the doctrines of the people up- 
holding ancestor worship, might have changed from age to age, 
‘Pitriyana* originally was the non-Vedic form of ancestor wor- 
ship, a part of the ratri cult. The Satapatha legend mentioned 
above clearly relates that day represents the gods, night represents 
the fathers (also compare the Aitareya legend, mentioned above). 
There was thus a fundamental difference between the two 
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Yanas. The Vedas gave a new colour to Pitriyana (See below 
the Vedic tradition of the suppression of the ‘Pitrins’ by 
Indra— Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad 6.2.15) The Sraddha and 
Pindadana ceremoies thus may be inferred to have origi- 
nated from the ratra. cult and hence it is that these ceremonies 
will be shown later on to have special relation with the authors 
of the Samkhya system. _ 

The ratra cults are always found associated with a rishi 
‘Panchafikha’ and ‘Seven Chitra Sikhanandins’, as seven 
rishis are always related to the legends about creation. This 
is a very interesting characteristic showing the antiquity of the 
ratra cult. The Jain religion has ‘Sikhi’ as their emblem (see, 
chapter on Jainism). The first Buddha was called ‘Sikhin’. 
The Rigveda (VI. 27) refers to Varasikha’s children being killed 
by Indra at Hariyupiya (identified with Harappa) on the 
Yavyavati. Varasikha was the leader of the Vrichivants (from 
Varasikha’s son Vrichivan) who fought against the Parthava 
Chayamana. Indra is said to have helped the latter. Thus 
Varasikha was opposed to the Indra cult (Vedic cult) and we 
may also infer from the above facts that these words ‘Sikhin* 
etc. were associated with certain non-Vedic cults of India. In 
the Tantric Chandramaulirahasya we find “Pham Sikhiku- 
bjinibhyam namah.’ In the Brahmananda Purana (ch. 23 
115) Rudra is said to have been bom as ‘Sikhandin’. Rudra's 
children were known as ‘Sikhandi or matted, or shaven headed 
or half shaven”. In the wellknown Devi Sukta, the Devi is 
addressed as ‘Sikhandin!’. The epithet ‘Sikhin’ was also 
applied to Sri-Krishna. The word is explained in later times 
as ‘Vaisnavi’. The Pancharatra Jayakhya Samhita refers to 
‘Sikhins’ as one of the five groups of Panchratra followers. 
The real meaning is perhaps something else. The words may 
be taken to mean ‘having a hom’ (cfabull is called Sikhin). 

If this meaning is' accepted, it reminds us of the fact that many 
of the images of gods, found on the seals from Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa, have homs on tlieir heads. Marshall notes 
that such horns were used to denote a deity or was worn by 
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kings and priests in ancient Sumer and Babylon. Bulls’ horn 
was also a special feature in the worship of Zeus of Greece. 
Marshall also notes that the demon Sushna in the Rigveda is 
described as homed. In the Rigveda (X. 155.2) Brahmanas- 
pati is addressed as ‘sharp horned’. The word ‘Sikhin* thus 
perhaps docs not always mean ‘having feather ((peacock’s) on 
head’. The meaning of ‘Sikhandin’ i$ similarly a mysterious 
one. (It is interesting to note that in the Mahabharata Pita- 
maha Bhishma’s death could only be caused by placing a 'Sikhan- 
di in front of him. Pjtamaha was also the name of Brahma. 'What 
was the significance is not easy to explain). The Mahabharata 
also refers to the Sakas, Tusharas, Kankas as ‘Sringinoh’ and 
they had no access to the sacrificial Mandapa (Sabha P. 51.-30) 

Though the ratra cult was primarily associated with Brahma 
or a creator god, it, in course of time, had assumed various forms. 
Every religious sect of India placed its principal god to the 
position of the creator. But as each sect in its speculation about 
creation, referred it to things or gods of a particular number, 
that number became a favourite of that particular sect. The 
ratra cults thus assumed various forms, as has been mentioned 
before. Each of these forms may now be considered in detail. 

The Dvadasaratra cult is not mentioned in any ancient text. 
But certain known facts of present day Hinduism which are 
otherwise inexplicable may be taken to point to its existence in 
India. The Aitareya Brahmana (IV. 4.25) refers to a Dva- 
dasaha sacrifice of Prajapati and also to the twelve ‘tanus’ of 
prajapati (Ait. Br. V. 25 — see ante also). The Atharvaveda 
(IV.1I) also refers to twelve nights being holy to Prajapati. 
The numeral twelve is also found in 12 months and feeding of 
12 Brahmins as necessary in Sraddha ceremony. It is signi- 
ficant that the Srimadbhagavatam, the holiest scripture of the 
Bhagvata cult, contains 12 Skandhas or books. The Manu 
Samhita has 12 chapters. There were also 12 Adityas. The 
Sudarsana or the Kalachakra of the Pancharatra Samhitas had 
12 spokes. The twelve ‘Rashis’ in Hindu astrology might also 
point to such a cult. This numeral was also favoured by the 
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The Navaratra cult also is not definitely mentioned in any 
old text. As already said, its existence may be traced in the 
‘Navagvas’ of the Vedic period. In the Rigveda (I. 7. 3) it is 
said that “Kshatriya Navagva” encouraged Indra in his fight. 
Four hymns in the Alharvaveda refer to the Navagvas (Ath. 
V. XIV. I. 56; XVI II. 1. 53; 3.20;' XX. 36. 2). In the last 
hymn it is said, “Our ancient sires. Navagvas, sages seven”. 
If these ancient sages were Navagvas, they must be taken as the 
seven sages mentioned in the creation legends and who were die 
authors of the Pancharatra, cult. Elsewhere (XVIII. 1.58/ 
we find, “Our lathers are Angirasas, Navagvas, Atharvans and 
Bbrigus”. It will be shown later on that the Saptaratra and the 
Pancharatra cults were related to the Angirasas and Bhrigus. 
In a nuptial hymn (XIV. 1.56) Navagvas are said to accom- 
pany the bride and the bridegroom. Wilson takes the Nava- 
gvasas ‘nine companions’ only but in XVIII. 1, he says that the 
Navagvas were a mythical priestly race. The same hymn also 
invokes Yama, The association of the Navagvas with the 
nuptial hymn co- relates the .Navagvas with the ratra cult of 
Brahma and even today Prajapati Brahma is the sacred god of 
the marriage ceremony. It has already been noted that there 
was a relation of Agni with the Navaratra sacrifice as mentioned 
in the Vedas (See above). Like the Dasaratra cult, the Nav- 
ratra is also related to the worship of female divinities. Durga 
is called Navaratnka and the whole puja is called the Navaratra. 
The puja really lasts for nine days and on the tenth the goddess Is 
plunged in water. 

The Rigveda contains faint traces to indicate that the Nava- 
ratra cult was primarily a non- Vedic cult much allied to the . 
asura-Vidya or the magical cult known asMadhuvidja. “Indra, 
with the bones of Dadhyanch, slew ninety times nine Vritras 
. Wishing for . the horse’s head, hidden in 
the mountain, he found it at Sharyanavat” (Rig- 1.13. II). 
The Nasatyas are invoked as ‘provided by you with the head 
of a horse, dadhyanch, the .son of Atharvan, taught you the 
mystic science.” It should be noted that Dadhyanch was 
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known as a Kavagva (Rig. IX 103. 4). These two hymns arc 
based on certain legends of prc-Vedic period. One of them 
is that Indra killed the asuras with the V3jra made of Dadhichi’s 
bones, as related in the Mahabharata. But Savana refers to 
another tradition. Indra learnt the art of killing asuras from 
Dadhichi. The main instrument of this vidya was a horse’s head 
(having magic power). As tltis head was not with Dadhichi 
"ho was at tliat time in heaven, a search was made for it and it 
was found near Kumhshetra. Another story is that Dadhichi 
was prohibited by Indra from teaching the secret of pravrajya 
or Madhuvidya to anybody.' But the As wins pressed Dadhichi 
for its knowldgc. The Aswins took off Dadhichi’s head and 
replaced it by a horse’s head. Later on India learnt it and 
struck off Dadhichi’s horse head. But later on the Aswins res- 
tored the head of the sage. Whatever might be the real story, 
all point toDadhkhi, Indra and Aswins being aware of a science 
(Pravrajya or Madhu vidya) by which asuras could be killed. 
The Vajra of Indra was thus associated with a magic cult. The 
Vedic commentator in these hymns has taken recourse to 
several numerals which thus co- relate this magic cult with the 
ratra cults. The Vritias who were killed by this Vidya were 
9 X Q0=810 i n number. According to the Erihaddevata Da- 
aavas were ninety nine in number and are of 97 groups of seven. 
This number has been computed by Savana in this way. This 
Vidya is practised in three worlds for three periods in each. 
This give the number ‘9’. Each was exerted with *3’ Sait is — 
thus the number rises to 27 (3 X 9). Each of these was modified 
by three gunas. So the number is *81’ (27x3). Their ex- 

ploit was extended to each of the 10 regions and thus the number 
comes to ‘810’. This explanation of the numerals, 3, 9, 27 etc. 
thus indicates that they were -associated with a magical cult. 
Thus the ratra cult may be taken as a non- Vedic magic cuft. 
Sayana’s commentary further shows how numerals were explained 
with reference to religious matters even as late as the rime of 
Sayana. 

These legends inform us that in the Madhuvidya and 
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ajurividya the most essential requisite was a horses head. The 
Pancharatra cult is now known as ‘Hayailrsa’ (Horse’s head) 
Pancharatra. Thus the Pancharatra cult is also related to 
HayaSirja, the meaning of which, however, is a difficult thing to 
understand. From the Puranas and the Mahabharata we may 
get many explanations of the term. 

(1) Vishnu or Narayana assumed the form of a horse 
(Mahabharata XII). From this it may be inferred that the 
HayaSirsa-Faficharatra being a Vaisnava religion got its name 
from the horse incarnation (not otherwise known as an ava- 
tara) of Narayana. The Agni Purana also takes the words Hayasi- 
$a and Hayagrlva as names of Vishnu. But the difficulty in 
accepting this meaning lies in the fact that the Hayafir§a Pan- 
charatra cult did not deal with the worship of Vishnu alone — 
we have got a Hayasirsa pancharatra cult of the Sun and the 
Linga (see below and Schrader). So we may consider the se- 
cond explanation. 

(2) Surya also assumed the form of a hone and gave birth 
to the Nasatyas according to the Puranas. The Rigveda, as 
shown before, also associates the Aswins with the horse’s Head. 
The Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (2.5.16) also refers to the 
HayaSlrsa cult of the Aswins. 

(3) The Rigveda associates ‘horse’s head’ with a magical 
cult. Thus the Ratra cults may be equally associated with the 
worship of Vishnu, Indra, Aswins, Surya, Linga, as well as 
with a magical science. 

The relations of Aswins with the Madhuvidya and Brahma 
is known from the Atharvaveda hymn to Skambha Brahma 
(Muir’s Sanskrit Texts vol V. p. 381-82 and f. note), wherein 
‘Madhukasa’ is said to be the tongue of Skambha. In another 
hymn (Athar. IX. 1) Madhukasa as a goddess is said to have 
originated from six things — Divas, Yrithivi, Antarifcsha, Sarawdra, 
Agni and Vata; and she is the mother of the Adityas, daughter 
Vasus, lifeof creatures, centre of immortality and grand daughterof 
of the Maruts. According to the Cchandogya Upanishad (III. I) 
Madhuvidya consists in the worship of Surya, Vasus, Rudra3, 
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Adilyas, Maruts, and Sadhyas. AJI these gods are related to 
the Ratra cults. ‘Madhukasa’ meaning also the whip of Aswins 
is said to have seven kinds of honey. The six sources of 
Madhukasa or the gods mentioned above and she herself thus come 
to '‘seven’ gods and here vjt find * 7’ kinds of honey .* ' The whole 
hymn concludes with an invocation to Prajapati, addressed as 
a bull. In Sraddha and ‘Pindadana’ ‘madhu’ (honey) has a 
special importance. Even the mantras thereof have a nice 
hymn to ‘madhu’. Like the sue sources of Madhukasa, gifts of six 
things is essential in a Sraddha. Moreover Maruts and Vasus 
are especially adored in Sraddha. Thus Sraddha is corelated to 
the Hayailrsha cult or the Madhuvidya. 

(4) The second story related above has been echoed even in 
the Rigveda (X 17.1 fT). “Tvashtrin makes a wedding for his 
daughter. The mother of Yama (i.e. the bride) the wedded 
wife of Vivasvat disappeared. They created the immortal 
(bride) from mortals. Making (another) of like appearance, 
they gave her to Vivasvat. Saranyu bore the two Aswins, and 
when she had done so, she deserted the two twins.” The 
Nirukta refers to the story in detail thus, “Saranyu, the daughter 
of Tvashtrin bore twins to Vivasvat. She substituted for herself 
another female or similar appearance and fled in the form of a 
mare. Vivasvat also assumed the form of a horse and followed 
her. From their intercourse sprang up the Aswins, while Manu 
was the oflspring of Savama (who was of the like appearance) 
(Sayana also cites the same story from the Brihacjdevata in 
Rig. VII. 7. 2.2) 

These references in the Vedas thus relate the horse’s head 
(Hayalirsa) to Vivasvat and the Aswins. Saranyu’s other 
children through Vivasvat (before she fled) were Yama and 
Yami. Thus the Hayasirsa cult becomes co-relatcd to the 
cults of Sun, Aswins and Yama. Tvashtrin of the story may 
be identified with the creator God ( or Brahma). The Haya- 
5Ir?a cult was thus related to th e Brahma and Surya cults. It 
was perhaps converted into a V aisnava cult when Surya was 
later on identified with Vishnu. The Bhagavata Purana further 
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refers to Hayaslrsa being bom in form of Dharma. So this 
cult also gave birth to a cult of Dharma which will be shown to 
be part and parcel of the Brahma cult (See next chapter). 

A story similar to that of the ‘Hone’s head’ is found in the 
Buddhist Tlicrngatha (no. CLI). The Thera therein - was 
called ‘Migasira* (hating the head of a deer) who practised 
skull-spell. The close association of the ‘deer’s head’ with 
spells thus reminds us of the relation of the ‘Horse’s Head* with 
the magic cult of the Madhuvidya and the Paficharatra cult. 
Brahma is known to hate assumed the form of a deer and so 
did Dharma too (Sec chapter on Buddhism). Thus the 
rStra culls might hate been really connected tvith some sort of 
magic in which Horse’s head or ‘deer’s head’ was the magic 
wand. The Navaratra cult may thus be regarded as being 
associated with the Navagvas and Dadhyanch and thus rela- 
ted to a form of magic cult or MadhuvidyS. 

That a Navaratra cult like the Durga worship was allied to 
S{-ish;itattva and Brahma worship is apparent from the Mar- 
kandeya Purana. Though the Purana may be a late one, several 
chapters and traditions about the creation legends etc. are 
undoubtedly very old. *We cannot agree with Farquhar who 
believes that the Brahma legends in this Purana is of a late 
period. The Navaratra cult as depicted in the Purana cannot 
be a later system, as is evident from the discussions about the 
Navaratra cult and its probable existence in the pre-Buddhistic 
periods. The Markandeya Purana (Ch. 47) refers to nine kinds of 
creation. It refers to nine sons of Brahma (Ch. 50) whereas 
the Manu Samhita refers to ten Maharshins and other texts 
refer to seven Maharshins or sons of Brahma. It refers to 
Nine Varshas and nine divisions of Bharatavarsha and Bha- 
rata itself is the ninth dvlpa. It further relates that there 
would be nine Manus, eight were already bom and the ninth 
was the future Manu (ch. 94) (cf. 9 past Avataras of Vishnu 
and one future; 6 past Buddhas and one future). In a later 
chapter (ch. 100), however, it is said that there were 14 
Manvantaras and 14 Manus. This chapter appears to be 
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a later version of the Manus etc. The original favourite number 
of the Purana was undoubtedly 'nine'. The Dcvimahatmya 
begins from the 81st Chapter and is ascribed to the time of 
the 8th Manu, the ninth was yet to come. The number of the 
Chapter is also significant (81=9x9). The meaning • of 
‘Diva* and ‘Ratra’ as two kinds of gods also occurs in this Purana. 
Sadhyas, Vasus and Visvadevas arc said to be the sons of Dhar- 
’ ma (ch. 79). Brahma' is .said to have created this Dharma 
and Rudra from his self’s anger (ch. 50). That all these matters 
were related is evident from the fact that the Purana relates all 
matters beginning from creation legends upto the Manvantara, 
including the Chandi, in continuous chapters (47 to 100). Thus 
the Navaratra cult was closely related to the creation theory and 
the Brahma, cult. - 

The existence of a form of Navaratra cult may also be traced 
in Jainism. According to ‘the Jains, their Salakapurushas in- 
clude 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladcvas, 9 Naradas, and 9 Prativasu- 
devas. The number ‘9’ was thus a favourite of the Jains 
(see chapter on Jainism.) 

It is also likely that the Vasudeva cult was originally a 
Navaratra cult. There were 8 Vasus, the ninth was Vasudeva 
(offspring of Vasu gods). When Krishna was called ‘Vasudeva’, 
the cult became an ‘ashtaratra’ cult (Krishna being the eighth 
issue), but later on when Vasudeva worship and Vaishnavism 
were identified, it became a pancharatra. It is also probable 
that worship of Navagrah a was a navaratra cult. The worship 
of Adityas was a part of the Madhuvidya as shown before. A 
Navaratra Vrata is performed even today and existed before the 
17th century (Rajadharma Kaustubha of Anantadeva — p. 39). 

The Mahabharata show* favouritism to the numeral ‘18’ — 

18 parvans, 18 days’ fight, 18 Akshauhini soldiers take part in 
the fight, the Gita, has 18 chapters. Hopkins (Great Epic of 
India p. 371) thinks that this number was a later addition to 
the Mahabharata; but as shown before this was perhaps the 
favourite of the Vasudeva cult (9x2). When the Maha- 
bharata became a scripture of the Vasudeva cult the number 
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*18 might thus have become the favourite numeral with the 
-epic too. The Puranas, as they are found today, are mostly 
Vaishnava worts and hence perhaps they' have become 18 
in •number. The original Puranas might have been fewer' 
in number (see O. Stein — .“The numeral is’’ in Poona 
Orientalist 1938 vol X, no.,3). 

The probahle existence* of a Triratra cult may next’ be 
discussed. The name ‘Triratra’ a_s a cult is not found 
mentioned in any old text, except that ‘Triratra’ is the 
name of a sacrifice mentioned in the Vedas. But as we 
End various sects of India worshipping three gods or having * 
a special liking for the numeral ‘three/ it may be that such 
a sect really existed- It might have been the most 
orthodox or earliest cult of the worshippers of the ratras.* 
The Fnncharatra Samhitas attribute creation to three 
agents— Prnkriti, Purusha and Knla". This and the. triads 
in the Vedas, Puranas, and even in the Buddhist and Jain 
texts were the foundations of the Triratra cult. Three* 
and ‘seven’ were the most favouied numerals of the Ye die 
Indians. Agniis called Kshapavat (Rig 1. 12 . 0 ) (‘Lord of 
the night*). Wilson in his note to this hymn refers to the 
text “Agneyi vai ratri*’. So Agni had some relation with 
ratri. Scholars are of opinion that as fire glows most 
brilliantly at night, so was Agni associated with ratri. But, 
ns shown before, teja (or Agni) was one of the ‘Tanus’ of 
Brahma or ratri. The origin of the Yedic god ‘Agni* might 
have thus been from the pre- Yedic worship of ‘Agni* as a 
form (tanu) of Brahma. Agni was the chief god of sortie of 
the ancient Indians and was regarded by them as their 
creator god (Bfacdonell- Yedic My thology pp. 93 ff). According 
to the Sntnpathn Brahmana (VII. 1. 2 ) Prajapati’s vital air 
is Agni, air is his body, sky is his head, sun and moon are 
his eyes. In the same Brahmana (VI. 1. 2 . 20) Prajapati is 
identified with Fixe and Sun. Again Agni is represented as 
both the father and son of Prajapati. Brahmanaspatj, one 
of the creator gods of the Veda, is also indentified with 
Agni. Thus there was a time when Agni was regarded as 
the creator god. In fact the followers of the Pancharatra 
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cult identified the five Yyubas with the five forms of Agni ns 
known to the Vedas (seethe ‘introduction’ to the “Atri 
Samhita ,, ~ Venkateswar Oriental Series publication). A 
form of Agni- worship was perhaps related to the 
Tri-ratra cult. A hymn (Rig. l. 8. 3) refers to three forms 
of Agni, I hree Devas kindling Agni and three functions of 
Agni (viz. giver of light, messenger of gods and the domestic 
guardian of mankind). Agni along with some other gods 
destroyed Vrilra and forced earth, heaven and antariksha 
(i,e. three lokas). Agni is said to have anounced Heaven 
toManu (1. 7. l)and he is the first Angirnsa. Thus there 
was a Triratra form of Agni worship or of Agni as the 
creator God. 

In the Athnrvn Veda (XVII. 4) there are clear references 
to the three Agnis. The hymn is a funeral .one. '‘The 
Angirnsa s pathway is the eastern Agni, the Adilya’s pathway 
is the^ Garhnpatj-a, the southward Agni is ihe way of 
Southerners (j. e. fathers). Thus Agni worship has been eo- 
related here with the worship of the manes (fathers) with 
which, as said already, there was a close relation of the 
Brahma cult. The Atharvavedo further identifies Kama 
with Agni f Kama being a son of Sraddhn. Kama, according 
to the Pnranas was a grandson (daughter’s son) of Braluna ( 
son of Dharma through Lokshmi who was also identified 
with Sraddha. It has already been referred to above that 
the Rigvedie hymn to Itatri is followed by a hj'mn to Kali 
and Kama. This sequence was not occidental but points 
to the relations of both Kala and Kama with the ratri gods. 
The Atharvaveda thus shows the relation of Agni worship 
with that of Brahma, Kama etc., which were essential 
features of the ratra cult. In fact in the Rigveda also 
actually Agni is addressed as Brahma. Agni is associated 
with Prithivi in many Vedic funeral hymns and accord- 
ing to the Puranas, Prithivi was the source of 
Brahma. Tims various hymns indicate Agni’s relations 
with Pmjapati, or Brahma or other gods related to him. 
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In the hymns (Rig. 1.8.1 to 1.8.8)) of Ri$i Kanva we find 
that the sage invoked many gods together — Agni, Marut, 
Rudra, Prachetas, Brahmanaspati, a Devi Sunpta, Ila (Manoh 
putri) and some others. AU these gods and goddesses were 
closely associated with Brahma (See next Chapter). 

Another hymn of the Rigvcda fill. 56) supposed to be an 
invocation, to the Visvadevas appears to be an example' of the 
Triratra cult "of Brahma. Scholars have taken ‘the one not 
moving away, supports six burthens’ as referring to the year and 
six seasons. Ludgwig thinks that Tvashtfi may be intended. 
Tvashtri being a creator god in the Veda, ‘may be identified 
with Brahma. So can the years and seasons be taken as forms of 
Brahma, as they arc done in the Brahroanas. ("Prajapati is 
the year”). The “One” here may therefore be taken as the 
'Skambha- Brahman’ '(Brahman or Brahma as a pillar). Near it 
stands "three mighty ones" — which is explained by Sayana as 
Heaven, Firmament and the Earth, the three gods of the ele- 
ments, as in the ratra cult. Then there is a reference to a ‘Bull’ 
explained as the god of the years (i e. Kala or Prajapati himself). 
This ‘Bull’ is called "triple-breasted, three-uddered, with triple 
aspects’. Then there are references to the ‘goddess of the 
waters' and "holy ladies of the waters, three in number". 
These have ‘thrice three habitations’. The Bull is called 'child 
of three mothers’, or according to Sayana ’the measurer of the 
three worlds, the Sun being meant here’. This 'three mothers* 
reminds of the three mothers of the Ratra cults (Mahala- 
kshmi, Mahavidya and Mahakali). The ’three ladies of 
waters’, is explained as ‘Ila, Saraswati and Bharati', goddesses 
found later on in the family of Brahma. The ladies appear 
'thrice*, ‘three times a day*. Bhaga is then prayed to send 
‘triple wealth*. Savitri is invoked to pour abundance ‘thrice’. 
In the last verse we find mention of "three bright realms, 
‘three heroes of the Asuras*, and ‘the gods thrice appearing 
from heaven.* 
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Savftfi In this verse and in many others is also related to the 
numeral ‘three*. In Rigveda (IV. 54) be is addressed as 
‘asura’, is said to be thrice surrounding the midair, three 
regions, the triple spheres of life and, to 'hate set the thiee hea- 
vens and the threefold earth in motion’ and ‘protecting us with 
triple law*, “with triple bar against distress”. Thus this god 
was also related to the Triratra cult. 

The Atharvaveda hymn to the sacred thread similarly re- 
fers to many “three” things. The amulet consists of ‘three 
strings of gold; three of silver, three of iron’. !t then refers to 
‘triple fullness’, ‘triple power of increase*, ‘three lives of Jama* 
dagni’, 'thrice vital force of Kasyapa’, ‘three sights of immor- 
talhy’, ‘three lives, ‘three strong eagles’. The hymn says that 
when this amulet is worn, ‘with immortality they drove off 
mrityu*. This association of the numeral ‘three’ with the method 
of attaining immortality is found also in Buddhism (See chapter 
on Buddhism) and the Triratra cult. 

Soma pavamana is another vedic god related to the nume- 
ral ‘three*. He is associated (Rig. IX, 86) with Trita; he 
pours food which yields power thrice a day. He made three- 
times seven pour out the milky flow. Soma spins ‘triply twisted 
thread’. He is also associated with ‘Seven milch cows’ and 
the seven mothers. 

Another god closely related with the Triratra cult was the 
Aswins, References have already been made of the relation 
of the Nasatyas with the numeral ‘nine’. The invocations to 
Aswins often refer to the number ‘three’. His chariot is ‘three- 
sided, three pillared', and ‘going on three journeys’. Thus 
■we had that the Rigvoda. had a special liking for die numeral 
‘three*. The number of gods, aj already said, also was based on 
this numeral. 
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'vcre three conditions of Prajapati or Paramatman — in one form 
he is Brahma of yellow colour (like the inner part of the lotus), 
in another form he is Kdla of black colour (later on Dharroa), 
in the third form he is Purusha Pundarikaksha. Yogeivara is 
thus formless and also assumed a body. As he exists in three 
forms, he is called triguna. The worship of Brahman or Brahma, 
thus included a formless god and also Brahma with a form, the 
worship of Kala and the three gunas. 

The same Purana further says that Paramatman was divided 
into four parts called “four Vyuhas” of Brahman. In the Isa 
Upanixhad (verse 16) we find an indirect reference to Surya’s 
Vyuhas which has been explained with reference to the rays of 
the sun. The Vyuha worship as said before, was the principal 
doctrine of the Paftcharatra cult. The Puranas and Upanishads 
associate the Vyuha with Brahma and the Sun respectively and 
the Pancharatra Samhitas with Vasudcva. Bhandarkar was of 
opinion that the Vyuha cult was originally a cult of the Sun. 
Dr. J. N. Baneijee refers to the Brahmasutra (II. 2. 42) as the 
earliest work referring to the Vyuhas mdirectly. Thus Bhandar- 
kar’s opinion about the origin of the Vyuha doctrine cannot be 
accepted, as the earliest reference to it has no connection with 
the Sun. All these references indicate that the Vyuha theory of 
the Pancharatra cult was not a monopoly or this cult alone, but 
had most likely arisen out of a Vyuha of Brahma or Brahman. 

The Brahmandapurana further says that Brahman or Brahma 
is Aditya, Kapila and Agni. The Triratra cult was also thus 
related to the worship of the Sun and Agni. The association of 
Brahman or Brahma with Kapila may further prove that the 
Triratra cult of Brahma was also related to the Samkhya sys- 
tem (of Kapila). The Pancharatra theory of Purusha, Prakrit! 
and Maya (or Kala) is really a form of the Triratra philosophy. 

The Yoga system also perhaps had a close relation with the 
Triratra cult. The yoga system of Patanjali refers to three exer- 
cises. The Svetaivatara Upanishad (II. 8-20, says that Dhyana 
Yoga consists in holding one’s body with its three erect parts 
(chest, neck and head) even. The Mohenjodaro figure of the 
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The various writs mentioned therein arc regarded as works of 
the Paficharatra cult. It is quite likely that many of them might 
have been works of the Saptaritra cult or some of them 
were perhaps originally of the SaptaiStra sect but la ter on 
converted into Pahcharalra works. 

The Matsyapurana (Ch. 20; reference ti very interesting from 
various points of view. According to it, there was a j-ishi 
named Kamhika in Kurukshetra who had smn sons who were 
the disciples of Garga. Tliese sons in their later births (5 or 7 ?) 
remembered their previous births. One of them was bom as 
king Brahmadatta of Panchala and later on stayed near Mari 
and practised something. The text here mentions that he prac- 

tised ‘saptaratram’ which may mean ‘for seven nights’ 
or the 'cult or SaptarStra’— for, by what he practised the king 
got a supernatural power. This leads me to think t hat the king 
probably practised some Saptariitra rites which gave him that 
power. It will be shown below that whatever we may know of 
the Saptaratra cult from other references will point to this cult 
being closely associated with alcing named Brahma datta and the 
theory of rebirth, not in the exact Hindu form, but of a peculiar 
nature, more allied to the story mentioned above than to other 
ancient Hindu legends or doctrines.. In fact, many scholars 
notice the existence of Janmuntaravada in the Indus culture. 
The Matsyapurana, in this story as well as in the next few 
chapters, deals with the benifit of Pindadana and Sraddha, and 
this suggests the connection of the legend with a ratra 
cult. The Numeral ‘seven’ had also a special association with 
this story. Later references especially in the Mahabharata, 
will further confirm our suspicion (See details of the story in the 
Appendix). 

- The Rjgvcda contains references to various groups of ‘Seven*. 
Agni had not only three forms, but even seven. The Rigveda 
invokes the god along with six other gods or rishis — Turvasas 
Vadu, Ugradeva, Navavastva, Brihadratha and Ttirvid. 
These along with Agni form a group of seven. (1. 8. 1). In 
another hymn (Rig. I- 22. 8) we may trace the Vedanta 
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doctrine of the unity of Brahman and the universe. The 
hymn further refers to several ‘numerals’, to Kala and his wheels. 
Visvadeva is said to have seven sons. Aditya is said to have 
seven horses, seven-wheeled chariot, and seven sisters rode on 
it. In it are deposited seven forms of utterances. Seven 
threads envelope the Sun. In another hymn (1. 11.5) Indra 
is said to be gratified by seven rishis. In many of the Rigvedic 
hymns we find seven gods being invoked together — of which 
Mitra, Vanina, Aditi, Ocean, Earth, Heaven and Agni form a 
close group. In Rigveda (X. 72) Aditi is said to have produced 
8 sons, but one of them was cast away and only 7 of them were 
accepted by the gods (See ante). In the Rigveda (X. 5) 
Agni is associated with ‘Seven sisters’, perhaps the seven tongues 
or flames. Kali, Karali etc. as known also in the Mundaka Upa- 
nishad. The hymn on the Kesins (X. 136) reTers to the 
Munis, and most curiously, the hymn has 7 stanzas and each 
stanza is said to have for its rishi one of the seven sons of Vata- 
rasana. The Munis, as will be shown later on, were not purely 
sacrifices and their associatioa with the number ‘7’ is signi- 
ficant. Further the hymn (Rig. X. 5) “seven are the pathways 
which the wise (fathers) have fashioned” is significant, for the 
'seven wap of the fathers’, reminds us of the association of the 
Saptaratra cult with ancestor worship. 

According to the Yajurveda, Agni had 7 forms, 7 fuel logs, 

7 tongues, 7 rishis, 7 mansions. He is worshipped in se\ en- 
fold manner by 7 priests. The hvmn also addressed Agni as 
‘Visvakarma’, a Vcdic creator god, and equivalent to Brahma. 
According to the Satapatha Brahraana, Purushas were seven and 
these seven becoming one was known as prajapati (VI. 1.1. l.fij. 
Thus the figure seven was always associated with a form of the 
creator god. 

The Vratya hymn? of the Atharvaveda (Book X) contain 
clear references to the association of the Vratyas with the nume- 
ral ‘7’ and thus the Vratyas were perhaps followers of the Sap- 
taratra cult. It is said that, “Of that Vratya, there are 7 vital 
airs, 7 downward breath and 7 defused breath”. These upward 
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breaths or airs were Agni, Aditya, Semn, Pavamana, waters, 
domra tic animals and creatures. The downward breaths are— 
the fullmoon, eighth day after the lull-moon (Ashtakn), new 
moon, faith, diksha, sacrifice and sacrificial firs. The de- 
fused airs arc — earth, antariksha, heaven, constellations, seasons, 
season groups and years. Of these possessions of the Vratya, we 
find that Ashtaka is associated with the Sriddha cult and 
it is notable that the a bote-mentioned chapter in the Matsya 
purana ( containing the legend of Kausika) is followed by the 
story of Yayiti and Asthtakj, The defused airs of the Vratya 
include some calculation of seasons and years and it has been 
already shown that seasons and yean are associated with brahma 
or Prajapati (“Prajapati is the year”). The multiplication 
of the number of yean to an absurdity, as noted before, 
was a special doctrine associated svith Brahma, and the Puranas, 
Jams and Buddhists closely followed this sjstem. Yean and 
seasons were adored in the Sraddha ceremony. 

In an invocation to Brahman (Atharvnvcda XIX. 43), sesen 
gods are invoked to help the Rishi to nttain’Brahman. The)* 
are Agni, Vayu, Soma, Surya, Chandra, Indra, and the waters. 
Here also we find a group of seven gods being worsliipped for 
attaining Brahman. Some of these gods arc included in the 
list of the seven vital airs of the Yratta. So were the seven 
tattvas viz. Mahat, Ahankara, Akasa, Jala, Agni, Vayu and 
Ppthivi the main principles of creation according to the philo- 
sophers, The Paficharatra Samhitas refer to Mahat as Bra- 
hman and Ahamkara as Brahma. According to the Mahabha- 
tata (XII. 182) “Brahma who came out of lotus was Ahatpkara.” 
Brahma’s body was made up of the Panchabhutas. The Mar- 
kandeyaPurana (Ch. 45 and 59, 60) ascribes creation to seven 
matters and the primieval Anda is said to have been surrounded 
by seven covers. So we find how the Vedic gods had their 
parallels among the followers of the Saptaratra system and the 
philosophers. 

The Atharvaveda (XV. III. 4) also refers to seven obla- 
tions for Pitpns- A cc ° r di rl S to the Mahabharata (Sabha Parva), 
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there are seven groups of Pitfins. Thus the numeral seven was 
also related to ancestor worship (cf. Rig. X. 5). The Atharva 
Veda also refers to God Kala having a horse wilh 7 reins, chariot 
with seven rolling wheels and 7 naves. Kala was the father of 
Prajapati. Thus was Kala related to the Saptaratra cult. 

The Upanishads also show acquaintance with the sacred 
character of the numerat ‘7’. The Mundaka Upanishad refers to 
*7’ tongues of fire, 7 Pranas, 7 flames, 7 Homas and 7 Lokas. 
The Brihadaranyaka Up- (2. 5*36) refers to 7 gods and a 
Haya<Ir?a cult of the Aswins. The seven tongues of fire, re- 
ferred to in the Vedas, though not named, are Kali, Karili, 
Manoja, Sulohita, Sudhumravaml, Spluilinginl and Visvaru- 
chj. In these names we have the earliest reference to the 
tintric goddesses. The Saptaratra cult, like the Xavaritra as 
shown before, might also have a Tintric form and included 
worship of the Sakti. It might be the system ns depicted in the 
Chandl which b called the 'Saptaiatl*. The 1 MIyi’or Mah.im.1yi 
already shown to have some relation with the Paficharitra 
cult had also some affinity with the Saptaratra system. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad (2. 9. 1 fT) refen to 'Sapta* 
vidliam Simam*. Tliis seven Samas were worshipped in the 
form of Surya’s various aspects. Pit pins arc said to be 
followers of ‘Adit ya Siman*. and in this connection there is a 
a reference to the Sriddhn ccrctnon-y. Another form of seven 
Simas is called ‘atimptyu’ 12.10). Similarly the same Upa- 
nishad also refers to (2. 1) Panchavidham Si mam* -referring 
to the worship of Pfitlml, Agni, Antarlksha, Aditya and Dyaus 
Such Simas arc again divided into seven ‘Druhps* In 
chapter 5th, there is a reference to 5 Questions. The ans- 
wers refer to the Tancliigm Vulyi of 5 kinds. Agni it here 
identified with Dyaus, Paijanya, Pnthivi, Purusha and woman. 
Time philosophical references are mysterious but undoubtedly 
show how philosophy was interrelated with the group of 7 
gods or things, or with the group* of ‘5* The BrihaiLi ran j aka 
Upanishad also refers to the group of *5“ mentioned above i.e. 
Dy*u*, Patjanya etc. (flri. Ar. Up. 6. 2. 9 IT). 
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ha* been called the Pafleharatra In the epic was originally the 
'SaptarStra* of BrahmS, and how this latter one was given a 
p&ftcharatra garb will be clear from the following considera- 
tions. 

The Snntipnrva very seldom refers to Vishnu, Vasudcva or 
Krishna as objects of worship. The Principal God is Narayana 
or flrahmanyadeva or Hari. Even where Vishnu is mentioned, • 
it is not dilTicult to show it to be an interpolation or result of 
careless re-editing of the chapters. The whole Parva mostly 
deals with the worship of Brahman or of Brahma. Hence there 
are so much of philosophical speculations and early* legends re- 
lated to creation. The result of virtue is always said to be 
Brahmaloka. Nowhere do we find any reference to. the 
Vishnuloka. 

In the chapter on Avataras, the first Avatara Js called 
Harpsa and in the list of the Vyuhas, Brahma is regarded' as 
the last one. Hamsa is definitely associated with Brahma. 
Balarama or Krishna is not mentioned as an Avatara. His 
place is given to Satvata, perhaps the founder of the Satvata 
religion, allied to, but not same as, the Panchara'tra cult (See 
below). The Avataras are described as that ofHari or Narayana. 

The word ‘Narayana’ is now-a-days regarded as a name of 
Vishnu. But Narayana was originally a god of water, equi- 
valent to Brahma or the Purusha of the Veda, the first creator 
God. The Manusamhita clearly says that Narayana was 
Brahma. Muir took notice of it in his Sanskrit texts (Vol. IV. 
p. 31). This is supported by the Mahabharata (in chapters 
on creation), Brahmanda Purana (Ch. VII) and even the 
VaishnSva Vishnu Purana (1.4.1). The last work refers to 
••Divine Brahma called Narayana”. The Markandeya Purana 
(Ch. 47 , a 5) derives the word Narayana from-'Nara* (or ‘waters’) 
which was tanU “of ‘Brahmasvarupinam Devam”. This re- ' 
minds us of the v ‘tanu” of Brahma, in which ‘water’ was in- 
cluded (See above— meaning of ratra). Thus there is ample and 
early* evidence to show that Narayana, at a certain time was 
equivalent to the creator god— Brahma. Narayana’s early in. 
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carnations were thus originally incarnations of Brahma. Even 
the word “Hari”, taken generally as equivalent to Narayana, 
thus referred originally to Brahma. 

Narnyana was, however, a mysterious god. In the Sata- 
patha Brahmana and even in the Mahabharata, Narayana 
was •described as a ‘Rishi‘ (so was Brahma a priest in the 
Vedas) 'son of Dharma, The cult of ‘Pharma’ as will be shown 
later on, was more allied to that of Brahma. Dr. Raychaudhuri 
has also shown (“Early history of Va ishna visin' ’) how Narayana 
was -accepted as Vishnu by a gradual process. In the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, Narayana, the son of Dharma, did not ofTer 
sacrifices. Narayana was thus a follower of the Dharma cult, not 
allied to the Vcdic religion. In the Mahabharata too, Narayana 
is said to have performed Tnpasya, along with Nara. In the 
Bhagavata Purana, Narayana is described as one of the avataras 
of Vishnu, whereas the chief creator was Turusha*. (Creation 
Legends in Book I). In the Taittiriya Aranyaka, Narayana 
has been regarded, as a god. ThcSatapatha Brahmana refers to 
Narayana having created the world after performing the Pail- 
charatra. Tims the Narayana cult was originally a non'vedic 
cult, and he was accepted as a-god only after he had accepted 
the nth of Vcdic sacrifices. The Paficliaritru cult is said in the 
epic to have been related by Narayana. The cult is further 
distinguished from the Vedas and Aranyakas. Thus the 
Pahcharatra cult in the Mahabharata was not originally a 
Vauhnava cult. It was allied to the Saptarjtra cult of Brahma. 
The epic thus preserves the older traditions of Brahma mixed 
up with the attempts to reconcile the non- Vcdic doctrine with 
the Vcdic ones. 

The Mahabharata in describing the origin of the so-called 
Pa i\ charatra cult rfcally shows that it was describing the Sapta* 
riltra cult of Brahma. The originators of the cult s cere Seven 
Rtshis. The names of these rislits are not the tame in all place* 
of the epic. In one list, Svayambhuva Manu is related as one 
of the authors. This cult of Manu »s related to that of BrahmJ. 
In any ease, the number of the authors was •seven*. Their tide 
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was ‘Chitrasikhandins’ a term already shown to have a mys- 
terious ncn-Vedic meaning. In another place in the epic,' 
the founder of the Paficharatra cult is called the sage ‘Pancha- 
sikha\ It is quite likely that this latter sage was the author of 
the real Paficharatra Vaisnava cult, whereas the Seven 
Ghitrasikhandins were the founders of the Saptaratra cult. 

The 'seven* above-mentioned rishis are called ‘Sapta- 
prakntayah”. The teachings of these sages were Samyama (self- 
control), Satya (truth), Sreyas (real good), Brahma, hita 
(welfare), Dharma, artha and moksha. These eight doctrines 
may well be compared with the ‘Ashtangika marga’ of the 
Buddha. In the epic (Santi. Ch. 335) the religion of these 
rishis is said to have been at first 'not authoritative’ but Nara- 
yana says that "it was made authoritative by me through the 
grace of Brahma.” This shows the religion of the Chitraiikhan- 
dins to have been associated with the Brahma cult. Before it 
was so, it was not accepted by people as an orthodox cult. 

The same chapter n.335) then refers to the fact 'that the 
fathers of the Lokas (Lokapitarah) introduced this Sanatana 
dharma for the benefit of man. The ‘Pitarah’ adopted it from 
Pitamaha Brahma. These fathers were the seven rishis or 
Prajapatis (who were also seven, according to the Pur ana s). 
The religion is called ‘Dharmayoni’ i.e. originating from 
‘Dharma’. The seven pshis taught it to Angirasa and then to 
Brihaspati. The seven rishis then disappeared. This appears 
to be an echo of the fact that ‘after creation Brahma died’. 
The meaning appears to be that' after the doctrine was accept- 
ed by Brihashpati who was an orthodox sage, the cult of the 
‘Seven Rishis (or Brahma), as original authors, disappeared 
and a new form was assumed by the cult. 

From Brihaspati the religion was leamt by Uparichara 
Vasu. This ‘Vasu’ is a mysterious figure in Hindu legends. 

In one place in the Mahabharata, he is described as following the 
Ahimsa doctrine. He is further described as a devote of Hari, 
worshipper of Vishnu, according to the Paficharatra cult 
which emanated from Surya, and of the Plains and so on 
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(Ch. 335). In the next chapter (336), he is however, said to have 
performed an Asvamedha sacrifice, in which the chief priest 
Brihaspati could not see Narayana or ‘JPuratana Deva’ when 
he had come to accept the oblations. But Uparichara saw 
him. In the next chapter (337) Vasu is said to have decided 
a quarrel among the Devas and Rishis, regarding whether 
animals should be killed in sacrifices or nc?t. The king decided 
by favouring the contention of the gods that animals should be 
sacrificed. The Rishis therefore cursed the king by sending 
him to the earth and closed the heaven for him. But the devas 
gave him the boon that even while living under the earth, 
Vasu would get as his food “the VasudhSra’ given by people 
during a sacrifice and that Vasu would go to Brahmaloka. 
Vasu’ then attained Brahmaloka by worshipping Narayana 
(otHari). The whole legend dearly reflects a struggle between 
the ‘sacrifice’ cult of the Devas and the Ahixnsa cult of the 
‘Rishis’. The epic tried to transform the legend intoaVais- 
nava one by identifying Narayana with Vishnu when it is said 
that the king went to Brahmaloka (not Vishnuloka) but flew 
there on the back of Garuda. The legend thus indicates 
that Vasu had some intimate relation with ‘earth’ (Earth 
goddess), ‘Vasudhara’ and some heterodox cult; but the epic 
tries to transform it to an orthodox cult, especially of Vishnu. 
It should be remembered that ‘Vasu’ worship existed in the 
Vedas, and forms even a part of modern Sraddha ceremonies. 
As ancestor worship is related to the cult of Earth goddess, as 
indicated before, this legend indicates the relation of the ratra 
cult with ‘Vasu’, Vasudhara and Sraddha cults . 

The story of Uparichara being taken to heaven by Garuda 
has been compared to the Babylonian story of Etana going to 
the highest heaven on the back of an eagle (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Congress 1947). Etana went there to find out 
the plant of birth. The eagle was taking him to Ishtar, the 
mother goddess, but Etana fell down along with the Eagle. 
Besides the main facts (viz. Vasu’s or Etana’s flight for heaven 
and fall of both on earth), there is some similarity between 
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described in the epic do not appear to be those of Vishnu, 
but are more akin to those of Brahma or the Vcdic Purusha 
(Mabh. Ch. 339). Narayana approached Narada with Vedi, 
Kamandalu, mani, Kula, upanaha, ajina, dandakashtha and 
bum'ng Agni in his hand. None of these accompaniments 
are generally associated with Vishnu, whereas Vedi, Kaman- 
dalu, Kuia etc. are closely connected with Brahma. Narayana 
of these chapters never originally meant Vishnu. 

Narayana then promises to Narada that he will be bom in 
the family of Dharma. This co-relates the legend with that of 
the Narayana Rishi being bom as the son of Dharma, as related 
m the Satapatha Brahmana. Narayana is addressed by Narada 
as ‘Bhagwan VHvadpk Sirhha*. This epithet of Narayana 
appears to be related to the fact that Narayana is also called 
Hari, and one of the avataras of Narayana was the Nara-Hari 
(man Lion) form. It will be shown later on that this idea of a 
hon having eyes on all quarters might have some relation with 
Brahma’s four heads and depiction of Brahma as four lions 
joined together as found on the pillars of Asoka (See Chapter 
on Buddhist Art), and of Brahman in the Upanishad as a lion. 

The following chapters in the Mahabharata (chap 340 to 
348) also indicate that they dealt with a Brahma cult or the 
Saptaratra cult of Brahma. Narayana is said to have assumed 
the form of Hayagriva (Ch. 340 and 347) and appeared before 
Brahma in that form. The Hayasiria cult, as shown before, 
was also associated with the asuravidya in the Vedas, and with 
Aswins and the Sun god. Narayana’s Hayagriva form is 
dius a result of an attempt to identify Narayana (originally a 
non-Vedic deity) with the Vedic gods, and the cult of Narayana 
with the Paricharatra cult. 


The Mahabharata (Ch. 342) deals in details with the genea- 
logy of Brahma’s sons and daughter’s almost as in the Puranas. 
In another chapter (XII. 59) it is said that "Lotus arose from the 
forehead ofViThnu. From that lotus arose Sri, w.fe oTDl.a m . 
In chapter 342 we find a quarrel between Rudm and 
Narayana (as Vishnu) which was settled by Brahma. The same 
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chapter refers to the Seven births of king Brahmadatta, which 
in the Matsyapurana has been associated with the Pancharatra 
cult by converting the ‘7* births into ‘five’. According to 
the Buddhists, too, men have seven births before Nirvana (see 
details in Chapter on Buddhism). These chapters in the Maha- 
bharata are thus really describing the Saptaratra cult of Brahma 
related to Dharma and Sri. (See ‘Brahma worship’). 

According to the Brahmanda Purana, Brahma had four 
Manasa sons — Sanaka, Sanandana, Sana tana and Sanatkumara 
who became Sambuddhas. The Mahabharata also refers 
to them and contains a chapter on the Buddha and Sambuddhas, 
thus indicating the existence of an early form of Buddhism re- 
lated to the Brahma cult. 

The epic also co-relates the Pindadana cult with the cult 
of Brahma (Ch. 345). It is said that Pinda was created by 
Vishnu in his Varaha form in which he dug out the Pindas 
from the earth. The names of the Pindas were Pita, Pitaraaba, 
and Prapitamaha. It will be shown later on that the Varaha- 
avatara was originally an incarnation of Brahma and later on as- 
cribed to Vishnu. Brahma according to the epic svas the lord of 
sacrifices, and hence we may assume him to be lord, as such, 
also of Pindadana. The Pauranic legends about Gayasura also 
associate Pindadana with a cult of Brahma and Dharma, and 
then with Vishnu. Gaya was known as a Brahmas thana and the 
epic does not refer to the Vishnupada at Gaya, but to the god 
Dharma of Gaya (Mabh. Vanaparva). 

The Mahabharata while referring to the Ekanta Dharma 
(Ch. 348) indicates how this religion was converted by it into a 
Vaisnava cult. It is said that the Ekanta Dharma was a doc- 
trine approved by the Samaveda and preserved by Vishnu. But 
at the same time it is said that it was declared by Brahma in 
various ways in his seven different births. Brahma, like Brahma- 
datta, is thus said to have seven births — a doctrine related to 
the Saptaratra cult. The epic, however, ascribes all the births of 
Brahma (as in some Puranas) to different limbs of Vishnu, 
which is not supported by the Manu Samhita, several Puranas 
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and the name of Brahma ‘SvayambhQ/ This theory of the rise 
of Brahma from Vishnu’s limbs was thus an attempt of the 
Vaisnavites to prove the superiority of the Vishnu cult and to 
suppress the cult of Brahma. The Ehanta Dharma was thus 
definitely a religion more allied to the Brahma cult, as already 
said before. 

The “ seven births ” of Brahma is an interesting study and 
throws much light on the traditional history of the growth of 
Indian religious systems. In his first birth, Brahma arose from 
the mouth of Vishnu and taught Dharma to the Phenapa Rishis 
who taught it to Vaikhanasa. The Rigveda refers to the 
Vaikhanasas, and the VaikhSnasa religion is also known as a 
form of Pancharatra cult. This form of Pancharatra cult was 
therefore allied to the cult of Brahma and was older than the 
Vedic religion (also see below). 

In his second birth, Brahma arose from the eyes of Vishnu 
and taught it to Rudra. Thus was the Rudra cult mixed up with 
that of Brahma. In his third birth, Brahma arose from the' 
words of Narayana and preached the ‘Trisauparna’ religion, 
as related in the Rigveda. Vayu learnt it from Suparna. 

It was in his fourth birth from the ears of Vishnu, that Brahma 
preached the Sana tana Dharma as found in the Vedas and 
Aranyakas. This was then taught to Manu. This tradition of 
the Vedic religion arising after the above mentioned three reli- 
gions may be taken as a genuine tradition of the evolution of 
Indian religions. The Vedic religion was thus the fourth religion 
of India. 

The epic then refers to the fifth birth of Brahma from the 
nose of Vishnu and teaching of Dharma to Virana. Similarly 
in the sixth birth Brahma arose from the egg and taught reli- 
gion to Varhishad. The last birth of Brahma was from the 
navel of Vishnu. Brahma taught Dharma to Daksha who 
taught it to Aditya. These last two births are generally mention- 
ned in the Puranas. The Mahabharata, however, indicates that 
Brahma was the earliest god of India and all religions came out 
of his cult. 
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The epic version of the Vedic religion being the fourth reli- 
gion of India is perhaps echoed in the Rigveda (VIII. 90. 14) 
in which it is said, “Past and gone are three mortal generations. 
The fourth and last into the Sun hath entered." This fourth 
generation was the generation of the Vedic religion (Also see 
Griffith’s note on the hymn and the Satapatha Brahmana 
II. 5. 1. 1. 4). 

The epic further says that the Ekanta religion is followed 
only by the Sanyasins and the Satvatas. This religion mixed 
with good deeds (Sukarma) and non-killing (Ahimsa ) pleases 
Narayana. This religion thus reminds us' of two most im- 
portant doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism. This religion, it h 
further said, is followed only by the Pratibuddhas and not by 
Brahmanas. Those who cannot follow this religion -attain mukd by 
following Samkhya, Aranyaka, Veda and Paficharatra. This 
epic tradition thus differentiates the Ekanta religion not only 
from the Samkhya, Aranyaka and Veda but also Paficharatra. 
The Ekanta religion therefore was not originally a Paficharatra 
doctrine as the later Paficharatra texts assert. 

The epic concludes by saying that Narayana himself taught 
the Paficharatra and all religions teach that Narayana is the 
‘Parama Purusa*. The epic thus assimilates the Brahma cult or 
the Saptaratra cult and gives a Vaisnava colouring. 

In describing the creation, the epic refers to 7 tattvas, besi- 
des Manas. Brahma was Aharpkara and his body was made up 
of five elements (XII. 182). In another chapter (XII. 233), it is 
said that at the time of Pralaya, Surya and Agni got 7 Sikhas. 
Concentration or Dbarana include 7 objects — Pfithivi, Vayu, 
‘Jala, Teja, Ahamkara and Buddhi. The Mahabharata thus 
shows favour to the numeral ‘Seven* and deals with the Brahma 
cult, but in its present form was converted into a Vaisnava 
religious text. 

The Narayani Section dearly illustrates how an attempt 
was made to suppress the Saptaratra cult x>f Brahma by the 
Paficharatra cult of the Vaijnavas. Similarly the Gita may also 
be shown to have been originally a work of the Saptaratra 
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school. The Gita according to most authorities, is said to 
have contained 700 Slokas, but the Stahablmratn and several 
.other authorities mention 745 Slokas in it. If the Gita be 
proved to have really 700 slokas we may co relate it with the 
Saptaratra cult. In a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
Sri Chapla Kanta Bhattacharya raised the point (Anandabazar 
Patrika, 31 July'1049). lie referred to the Mahabhafata itself 
referring to the, existence of 745 Slokas in the Gita, whereas 
the popular tradition, the commentator Sridharaand Samkara- 
charya described the number of Slokas to be 700. According to 
Sri Chaitanya, and the Persian and Arabic translation of the 
Gita, it contains more than 700 or 745 Slokas. In this connec- 
tion Sri Bhattacharya referred to the Katliiawad Gondal 
publication of the Gita based on a manuscript from Banaras. 
In this edition, though the number of Slokas is 745, the chap- 
ter on ‘VI svarupad arcana* contains at the end a passage in 
which Arjuna requests Sri Krishna to assume his normal form 
of having two hands (bhujadvayena) instead of ‘having four 
bands’ as found in other editions. The Visvarupa Chapter 
thus undoubtedly shows later tampering. The full details of 
Bhattacharya’s paper are not known to me, but it may be 
shown that this chapter was originally associated with tbe 
Brahma cult and the later interpolations had increased the 
number of verses from 700 to 745. 

The ‘Visvarupa’ which Sri Krishna showed to Arjuna 
cannot have anything to do with any form of Vishnu. The 


‘Visvarupa’ is similar to the form of Vedic PurusUa, a form 
of Brahma. In the very first Sloka (XI, 15) in the prayer of 
Arjuna, Arjuna says that he saw Brahma in Krishna’s body. 
Being asked by Arjuna (Sloka 31), Krishna says, *‘I am Kala, 
the destroyer of Lots". Further (verse 39) Arjuna identifies 
Krishna as gods Vayu, Yama, Agni, Vanina, Sasanka- 
Prajapati and Prapitamaha, but not Vishnu. The words 
■Brahmanamisam Kamalasanastham’ may ■”«" ‘Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva’ or the latter two words may he _ an 
epithet of Brahma who was both ‘Isa' and -Kawaiasana . 
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t The verses which refer to *Vishnu* may be shown to be 
interpolations. In verses 17 and 40, the got! Visvartipa is 
said to have Gflda and Chakra in his hands. If the verse 40 
really contains the word ‘Chaturbhuja’, it cannot be explain- 
ed why only twc implements of two hands are mentioned 
and not four. Further the Visvarupa having thousands of 
arms, it is not clear why only two implements are mention- 
ed in these verses, whereas the verse 10 refers to innumerable 
‘Ayudhas*. ‘Gada* and ‘Chakra* in these verses were 
additions to identify the god with Vishnu. Thus both 
these two verses appear to be interpolations. 

Similarly in Verse 24, Visvarupa is addressed as ‘Vishnu* 
(of verse SO also). Now, the verses 23 to 25 describe Arjuna 
as being afraid to see the terrible form of the god; but the 
following verses show Arjuna as still describing the form 
and taking great interest in the ‘Visvarupa’. Arjuna 
continues the prayer till verse 44. It was after that, in verses 
45 and 46 that Arjuna is again expressing his fear and 
requesting Krishna to assume his human form. Verses 24 
and 25 have therefore no significance. Moreover, verses 23 
and 24 practically repeat the earlier verses. Compare verse 
16 with no. 23. The eyes are again described in verse 24. 
It is difficult to believe that the great writer of the chapter 
would uselessly repeat things in this manner. Thus Verses 23 
to 25 appear to be interpolations. Similarly verse 30 may be 
a later addition, for Vishnu was not a prominent god in the 
Gita as is apparent from some other verses (21. ch. X) in which 
Vishnu is still regarded as one -of the Adityas. 

Verses 48 and 53 -also are repetitions of one another. It is 
in these verses that Veda, Yajna and even Tapas and Dana are 
declared to be of no effect to a man desiring to see the Visva- 
rupa. Such a declaration against the Vedie religion and un- 
necessary repetitions raise suspicion about the authenticity of 
these verses. Moreover Sankaracharya being bom earlier than 
Sri Chaitanya and others, we may accept Ms statement about 
■ the Gita having really 700 Slokas. 'Even the Bhishmaparva 
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enumeration of the number of Slokas might really have been 
an interpolation. ' - 

The Gita thus consisting of 700 Slokas was originally a 
work of the Brahma cult, Visvarupa being a form of Brahma 
and Kola. The inclusion of the Gita in the Bhishmaparva 
(the chapter on Bhishma or Pitamaha, equivalent to Brahma) 
and its sanctity in Sraddha ceremony may also point to its 
being associated with the Brahma cult. 

The Mnrk&ndeya Purana also refers to Seven Visesas and 
seven matters being united to lead to creation (cf. the 
Yaisesika system of Philosophy). Seven Prakritis are said 
to have covered the primievolegg from which sprang Brahma 
called Purusha. The M&nu Samhita also attributes creation 
to seven elements Mahat, Abamkara and the five Tanmatras 
(Manu l. 19). The explanation of the word ‘sarira’ (Manu 
1.17) perhaps indirectly refers to these tattvas as being 
known as Brahma’s tanu, os mentioned in the Puranic expla- 
nation of the word ‘Batri*. 

Brahma’s relations with the numeral seven is also known 
from the iconography of Brahma. According to the Vishnu 
Dharmottara, Brahma’s image was to be seated on a chariot 
driven by seven swans. Even in the ArthasaStra (ch. 172), 
‘Yoga, or secret magical contrivances is said to have been 
preceded by performances of sacrifices for 7 nights. Thus 
magical rites which were related to the Ratra cults bad also 
some relation with the number ‘7’. In this connection the 
following passage may be of great intertst. The standard 
texts for the purposes of life (Purushartha) are in order — 
Manu for Dharmasastra (which is said to have, been originally 
of 700 verses), Devi mahatmya for Artha, Votsyayana for 
kama (which also is said to have been at first 700’ sutra«) 
and the Bhagvadgita for Moksha (which is also 700). Whether 
there is significance in the number 700, or not is not quite 
material for our consideration here”. (T. V. Kapali Sastri 
‘Thoughts on Tantra’ in Sri Aurobinda Mandir Annual 
JayantiNo. 7, 15th August, 1948, p. 98). Though the writer 
here did not care to think of the number ‘700’, We may 
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understand its significance when we find that the number *7* 
was a very popular one in India and the Saptaratra cult of 
Brahma was once a popular form of religion in India. The 
cult of Brahma has disappeared but its influence existed for 
a long time till the rise' of Buddhism. 

The Puranas also appear to hare been at first texts of the 

- Saptaratra cult of Brahma, till Vaisnara influence converted 

them into Pancharatra texts. The Agni Purana refers to it 
but no detail of it has been put down. The numeral favoured 
in the early Puranas, as Hopkins says, was ‘seven*. The con- 
tents of subject matters in a Purana are described as — crea- 
tion legendas, Manvatara and Kalpas, dynasties of Rishis 
and kings — things which are related to the Brahma cult. The 
Puranas are said to be the first declaration of Brahma 
and "there was at first only one Purana (Matsya Purana 53. 8), 
In later ages the number of the Puranas increased, and diffe- 
rent sects began to write Puraaas of their own sects and the 
older Puranas were re-written mostly as works on Vaishna- 
vism. The old. contents are found in almost all of them but 
later additions have altogether changed their character which 
thus led the Scholars to regard the Puranas as production 
of a very late agei It may thus be shown that the Saptaratra 
cult of Brahma was at one time th’e most popular religion of ' 
India. -It Will be shown in next chapters how Buddhism anil 
Jainism also may be shown to have sprung from the 
Saptaratra cult of Brahma. ■ ■ -. . ' • 

The Pancharatra cult was also originally a non-Vedic cult 

- baser! on the numeral ‘‘5”. When it was accepted by the wor- 
_ shippers of Agai^they made it a cult of five Agn is; the Vedic 

worshippers began to worship a group of five gods and the phi- 
losophersr-made a discourse on the five elements ; the Sun wor- 
shippers had also a Pancharatra cult and finally the Vasudeva 
sect made it consist of the-Worship' of Vasudeva and his four 
Vyuhas. Originally'the'Pancharatra cult was also associated 
with Brahma, for : Btnhma’s body was made up of Pancha- 

bhuta (Mahabh. XII, 182). These were the body or limbs (tanu 

or ratri) of Brahma. According to the Satapatha Brahraana 
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(VII. 1. 2 . 7) Prajapati’s body consisted of the world, 
air, sky, wind, sun and moon. It also mentions five parts of 
his body (VI. 12. 17). The Agni Purana, as already stated, 
refers to Heaven, air, fire, water and earth ns the five Ratras. 
Thus all authorities opine .that five or seven elements were the 
limbs of Brahma. Like tlieo tlier Itatra cults, the Pancharatra 
was originally related to Brahma. The worship of Brahma led 
to theworship of these elements, either as elements or os gods 
of these elements. The Samkhya Phi los'ophers began to phi- 
losophise on. these elements out of which Brahma’s creation 
arose. Other sects haj also their Pancharatra doctrines. 

The five forms of Agni known to the Vedas were Garha- 
pntyn, Ahavaniya, Dakshina, Anvaharya, and Sabhya. A 
hymn to Agni (Rig 1. IS. 12) refers to Trita’s worship of the 
*'five shedders of benefits” i.e. five gods. They were probably 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, Aryoman and Savitri, or the gods of 
five elements — fire, wind, sun, moon and lightening or nak- 
shatras. The Panchajanah or the five tribes and the ‘five 
rivers’ also point to a Pancharatra cult. 

The Aitareya Aranyaka (II. 8. 1 ft) has innumerable 
references from whieli the existence of the Pancharatra cult 
may be infeired. “He who knows himself as the five fold hymn 
from whence all spring, is -wise. Earth, air, ether, water and 
light — those form the self, the five fold hymn. From Him oil 
arises, into Him all resolves,” About this passage, the com- 
mentator Anandatirtha remarks ‘‘There are three nsitis, and 
a p'urvabhaga and an uttarabhaga. These correspond to the 
five forms of Vishnu*— Narayano, Vasudeva, Samkarshana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha who represent earth, ether, air, 
light and water respectively”. (Translation of Aitareya Aran- 
yaka by Keith, p. 215 f. n.). The. explanation show s' the rela- 
tion of the Panchabhutas with, the Pancharatras or the Pan- 
ch&Vyuhas of Vishnu* because the Pancharatra Vaisnava 
system was predominant at the time of the commentator. 
But in the Aranyaka, the passage cleaTly. refers to a creator 
or Brahma. 
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The same chapter in the Aranyaka (Paragraph 8} again 
says, "Fivefold is this man” ’and then the five elements are 
identified with various limbs of a man. Then it is said •‘five- 
fold is the air”. “The sacrice is fivefold — Agnihotra, Purni- 
ma, Amavashya, Cliaturmashya, animal sacrifice and Soma 
sacrifice.” Further it is said “this liatany is fivefold”. 
Regarding this Keith writes “This section is unusually 
foolish. Anandatirtha exercises much ingenuity in equating 
the five forms of Vishnu to the several numbers of each 
of the sets of five”. Though they appear foolish to Keith, 
there is no doubt that at the time of Anandatirtha, the 
relation of the numerals with the ratra cults, either of 
Vishnu or Brahma — was well known in society. 

The next paragraphs in the Aranyaka refer to numbers 
t*l 00, 1000, 8600” etc. A11 such big numerals had a special 
relation with the ratra cults. The Aranyaka (II. 3. 8) further 
says that “the Aksharas are fivefold.” This is also explained 
by Anandatirtha as the fivefold body of Narayana, Vasudeva 
etc i. e. the Vyuhas. Thus the system of identifying various 
numbers with various manifestations of god was a known 
factor in India. 

The Upanishads also refer to the fivefold characters of 
Agni. The Katha Upanishad (III. I) refers to the five Agnis. 
The Prasna refers to five gods who support the creatures viz. 
Akasa, Vayu, Agni, Apa and Pritliivi. It also refers to 5 
Pranas. The Bri had aranyaka Upanishad refers to five quarters 
(East-Surya, South— Yama, West — Varuna, North — Soma, 
Polar— Agni) The Chhandogya Upanishad refers to a group of 
5 gods. The Taittiriya Upanishad (I. 7) clearly says ‘Pamktam 
va idam Sarvam* ‘this* universe is fivefold* and gives a list of, 
groups of five things— viz. earth, antariksa, Dyaus, quarters 
and intermediate spaces; Fire, air, sun, moon and stars; water 
osadhi, Vanaspati, ALasa and atman; eyes, ears, minds, 
speech, skin and the 5 Pranas. In the Svetasvatara Upanishad 
there isarererenceto “Panchasrota, panchayoni, pancha- 
prana, Panchabud-lhi, panchavarta, panchaduhkha, 
paneha parva.” 
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The Jains anti Buddhists also were acquainted with and to 
some extent followed a Pancharatra cult. The Buddha had 
discarded the Panchavaggiya sages who later on became his 
first disciples. These five sages were perhaps the followers 
of a Pancharatra cult. There were at first ‘three 
Buddhas’ and then five Buddhas and then seven. This is 
corroborated by Buddhist traditions. “The monarch of the 
Brahmaloka coming to see Whether the lotus was formed 
that indicates whether a supreme Buddha will appear in 
the same Kalpa or not dispersed the darkness in an instant ; . 
when they beheld five flowers with five sets of priestly 
requisites near them ; by which they knew that the Kalpa ' 
would be honoured by the presence of ‘five Buddhas.” 
(Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism pp. R3-C1). Thus the 
Buddhists Were also acquainted with a Pancharatra cult of 
Brahma. 

The Vaikhanasa Pancharatra system Was also perhaps 
originally a modification of the Brahma cult and not a form 
of Vaishnava Pancharatra. The ‘Vaikhanasa’ has been 
explained in many Works as another form of Brahma. 
According to the Nirukta the name Nikhanah of Brahma 
arose for his having dug into the earth to recover the Vedas 
The Boar incarnation was also ascribed to Brahma. Thus 
the Nirukta proves the Vaikhanasa religion to be a form of 
Brama’s cult ; as is also indicated by the Mahabharata 
legend of Brahma’s seven births. Vyasa in his ‘Karma- 
knnda’ also says that Brahma became Vikhanas. The 
author of the Kalpasutra refers to the introduction of the 
Sramanakagni by Vikhanas. A Itigvedic hymn (IX. 66) in 
ascribed to the hundred Vaikhanasas, said to have been a 
race of saintly hermits springing from the nails of Prajapati 
(Griffith’s note on Rigveda II, f, note, p. 318), 

The Vaikhanasa system also differs from the Bhagavata 
sect regarding the names of the Vyuhas of Vasudeva. The 
*Atri Samhita’ mentions the names of the Vyuhas as Vishnu, 
Purusha, Satya, Aehyuta ahd Aniruddha. According to the 
MahasanatKumara Samhita, the Vyuhas were Vasudeva 
Daksha, his son Aehyuta, his son Samkarsbana (-Rudra), 
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his son Pradyumna art! his Son Aniruddha. Of these names 
Satya, Daksha and Samkarshana (as Rudra) associate the 
names with the cult of Brahma. The Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
further co-relates Pancharatra with Rudra Siva. 

The Mahasanntkumnra Samhita further relates that the 
four Vyuhas were four images inside the ‘Anda’ from which, 
we know, Brahma was born. The Pancharatra Samhitas 
also thus Indicate how the Pancharatra Brahma cult was 
gradually converted into the Vaishnava cult. The Puranas 
also converted the Saptaratra cult of Brahma into a 
Pancharatra cult, by referring to the five births of 
Brahmadatta, whereas the Mahabharata refers to his seven 
births. The earliest follower of the Voikhanasa system was 
Yoti, son of king Nahusa (Mat. Purana 24. 51). 

The Manusamhita also indirectly refers to a Pancharatra 
cult by describing the chief duty of a Brahmana to be 
Panchamahajajna (Manu III. 67). The worship of ‘pancha- 
devatas’, who are first offered rice by a Brahmin before 
eating is atso related to it. It is also curious to find that there 
arose in India five principal religious sects— Saura, Saiva, 
Ganapatya, Vaishnava and Sakta. 

The Mahabharata also refers to a Pancbasikha as theori. 
ginator of the Pancharatra cult. But the same work ascribes 
its origin to three factors (Hopkins — Great Epic of India p 
142ET.) (1) Panchasikha was a disciple of Kapila who was the 
disciple of Asuri (For ‘Asuri’ see next chapter). Kapila is 
called Panchasrotah, versed in Pancharatra, Panchajaj'nah, 
Panchakrit, Panchaguna and Panchasikha. The Pancharatra 
Jayakhya Samhita refers to ‘Sikhins* as a class of Panchara- 
trius (See the discussion of the word ‘Sikhins etc.’ above). 
According to Buddhist tradition ‘Panchasikha’ is the name 
of a minister Of Indra having ‘five’ heads (Hardy — Manual 
of Buddhism "p. 57). The story of Fimch&sitha*s visit to the 
Buddha is depicted in a Sculpture at Bodhgaya (Barua- 
Bodligaya II, p. 105 and fig. 55). Agni was also known as 
‘Panchasikha’ (having 5 flames) and is, as such, depicted 
on the Panchala coins of Agni Mitra. 

(2) Panchasikha was also a venerable Brahmin Belonging 
to the family of Parasara and a Samkhya leader. His disciple 
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was king Janaka. The philosophy of this Pahchaiikha, accor- 
ding to Hopkins, includes disgust of birth, acts and Nirvana, 
and also controverts a philosophy of the Buddhists. Hopkins 
is of opinion that Pahchaiikha, as an author of the Satnkhya 
System flourished in about 100 A.D. We do not know how he 
got at this date. 

(3) The system was propounded by Asita Devala who 
received it from Siva. Thus, this system might refer to the 
Saiva.pancharatra religion. There are other proofs of the exis- 
tence of a Saiva Pancharatra religion too. As said before, Siva 
(or Rudra) had a close relation with the Brahma cult (See next 
chapter). All the above factors, however, clearly associate the 
Paftcharatra system with Kapila and the Samkhya system, as 
has been already discussed in relation to the original meaning 
of the word Ratra. 

Even the Srimad Bhagavatam, the holiest scripture of the 
Vaishnava Pancharatra cult appears to be inseparably connec- 
ted with the Brahma cult. In many chapters, Brahma is men- 
tioned as the narrator of the legends etc. The ‘creation’ chapters 
and several chapters of the Third Book are related to the Samkhya 
philosophy and Kapila’s birth stories. It is related therein that 
Brahma first created Avidya of five Parvans viz Tamah, 
Moha, Mahatamah, Tamisra and Andhatamisra. That Tama- 
maya body was given up by Brahma, which became Ratri. 
From Brahma’s lustre was born Vidya — from whom were born 
the Devas, called ‘Diva’ (day). Brahma is also said to have 
created the Rishis and gave to each of them a part of his own 
‘limbs’ such as Samadhi, Yoga, Riddhi, Tapah, Vidya and 
Virakti. Kapila was bom of Kardama and Devahuti. Kar- 
dama was a son of Brahma, and Devahuti was the daughter 
of Manu and Satarupa. The Bhagavata further refers to the 
‘nine daughters of Kardama who were married to nine Rishis ; 
the tenth issue was Kapila. The Bhagavata thus refers to 
nine’ Rishis, as opposed to 7 Rishis mentioned in other texts. 
The Bhagavata had perhaps some relation with the Navaratra 
cult, as Vasudeva cult fias been shown above to have really 
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such an association. 

In this work the Varilha (incarnation) is said to have come- 
out of the nose of Brahma. Kala is mentioned as the twenty- 
fifth tattva. Kapila’s birth story and his philosophy are so 
elaborately described in the BhSgavata, as to dearly indicate, 
as contended above, the relation of the ratra cult with the 
Samkhya philosophy. Furusha, according to the Bhagavata, 
consists of AharpkSra. paiichabhuta and eleven Indriyas. This 
gives the number ‘17’ as making up the Furusha, as *17’ 
was the sacred number of Vedic Prajapati (Brahma). Purusha- 
and these 17 tattvas make up the number "IB” which has been 
suggested above as the favourite numeral of the Mahabharata 
when it was converted into a Vijnava work. 

The Paftcharatra Samhitas also indicate how they had 
assimilated the doctrines of other cults. According to the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita, Samkarshana was Rudra, and Ani- 
ruddha was Padmanabha. (Schrader p. 69). Similarly ‘Mahat’ 
got many synonyms such as Vidya, Go, Avanl, Brahma, Badhiii 
Vpddhi, Madhu, livara, Prajfta, Buddhi and so on. Many of these 
thus make ‘Mahat’ as equivalent to Brahma. Ahamkara, simi- 
larly, is made synonymous with ‘Prajapati, and ‘ Bodhri*. In the 
Vedanta philosophy too, Mahat is equarioned with Brahma. The 
Manu Samhita (XII. 50), however, differentiates Mahat from 
Brahma, though both of these are recognised as gods. All 
these references- indicate how the Samkhya principles and the 
hilosophy of the Ratra cults are inseparably connected with 
P * c con crete form of a god named Brahma who was worshipped 
as a god and also philosophised in various ways in various reli- 
gious or philosophical systems. All these religions and phi- 
f sophy thus may be regarded to have originated from the earlier 
cult of Brahma worship. The later religions tried to obliterate 
the older Brahma cult but could not successfully do it. 

The dates of the known Pancharatra Vaishnava texts also 
. . . the i ate origin of the Vaimava Pancharatra cult. 

A cording to Schrader the latest date of the genuine Samhitas 

Ac 8tl , 94' ur ? A D ' Ac " rdi ”f to Dr ' J’ “>= 
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Earliest works were written m the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The Vyuhavada of this system was known to Patanjali 
(2nd. century B.C.) who mentions Krishna ‘Vasudeva’ as 
second to Samkarsana, whereas in the vyuha system, first was 
Vasudeva and second to him was Samkarsana. How this posi- 
tion of the two was inverted is inexplicable to scholars. Accord- 
ing to Banerjee, even at the time of Patanjali the Vyuhas were 
remembered as merely human heroes not yet raised to the posi- 
tion of divinities. But the paradox may be explained in 
another way. Of the Vyuhas, Vasudeva or Krishna was most 
probably regarded as a god even before Patanjali. Reference 
to the sect of Krishna (Vasudeva) in Panini has not been accept- • 
ed by all scholars as indicating the divine position of Krishna. 
But the reference to the worship of Herakles by the people 
‘Surasenoi* of ‘Mcthora’ as found in the account of Megasthenes 
perhaps indicates that even then Krishna was equationed with 
*Hari\ The name of the God ‘Herakles’ might have been a 
Greek form of the compound ‘Hari-Krishna’. Similarly, the 
Cleisobora of Megasthenes has been taken as ‘Krishnapura’ — 
the word ‘kies’ in ‘Harakles’ may therefore be regarded as 
same as ‘Krishna’ and ‘Hera’ perhaps was a corruption of 
‘Hari’ or ‘Har6\ In that case, the worship of Krishna (Vasu- 
deva) had begun at least in western part of India in or before 
the fourth century B.C. In the eastern parts of India, the 
Vasudeva ratra cult might have spread a little later. The 
Pancharatra Samhitas identify ‘Samkarshana’ with Rudra. 
Samkarshana was thus most probably at first connected with the 
Vyuha of Brahma (Rudra and Brahma being very closely relat- 
ed) and continued to have been worshipped as such in the 
eastern territories upto 2nd century B.C- It was therefore that 
Patanjali places Vasudeva after Samkarasana; for it was just 
then that Vasudeva was being regarded as a god and placed by 
the side of Samkarshana; Samkarshana being an older god to 
these easterners got the first place. 

The legend about the birth of Balarama (Samkarashana) is 
a mysterious one. He was extracted out of Devaki’s womb and 
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placed in that of ‘Rohinl*. This story appears to be significant. 
•It perhaps refers to the fact that Samkarshana was previously a 
Saiva god or a god related to Brahma, and later on mixed up 
.with the cult or Vasudcva. It was perhaps after this mixture 
that the Vasudcva cult was also mixed up with the Ratra cult 
which was previously a form of Brahma worship. That Samkar- 
shana was a |>opular god of eastern India, Jus worshippers being 
‘ascetics with shaven heads or with braided hair* is definitely 
known from the Arthasastra (Translation of Arthasastra p. 485). 
These worshippers of Samkarshana could not have been worship- 
pers of Balarama-Samkarsliana. Thus if the Arthasastra be 
regarded as a work of the 4th century B.C., we may conclude 
that the Vyuhavida of Vasudcva and Samkarshana arose in 
Eastern India after the 4th century B.C. — it might have arisen 
just before the time of Patanjali or 2nd. century B.C., as shown 
above. These legends thus may be taken to point to the time 
when the Brahma cult or the Saptaratra cult was suppressed 
gradually by the Vaishnava Pancharatra cult. The Gayasura 
legend in the Puranas also clearly shows how the Vishnu cult 
suppressed the Brahma-Dharma-Siva cult of Bodhgaya in a 
very early period; but the worship of Dharroa and Siva conti- 
nued even afterwards, till perhaps the rise of the Vaishnava 
Pancharatra cult and Buddhism totally destroyed the older cult 
in that area. 

The Ratra cults of Brahma may thus be regarded as a very 
old system of India. As it has been already said, Buddhism, 
Jainism and the Vedie religions were also influenced by it. 

In fact, it has already been hinted at that the Vedic religion 
had really suppressed the Ratra cult of Brahma. As the 
Vedic religion arose in the west, the ratra cult was suppressed first 
in that region, but it continued to exist in other parts of India 
where it helped the rise of Buddhism and Jainism (as will be 
shown in other chapters). 

Scholars arc of opinion that the Vedic god Indra had really 
suppressed or superseded some earlier gods such as — Varuna, 
Trita, Dyaus, Pfithlvi etc. It may be similarly shown that the 
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Vedic religion of worship of Indra suppressed the worship of 
Pltfins, Prajapati Brahma, Siva and such others as related to 
the Brahma’s ratra cult. The Gods Varuna, Trita etc. arc 
supposed by scholars to be gods of the Indo-Iranian period; , 
but the worship of Pitrins, Brahma and Siva were perhaps not 
existing in that period. The suppression of these latter gods was 
an Indian affair and shows the suppression of Brahma’s cult 
by the cult of Indra and sacrifice. 

In the Vedas Agni is known to have been re-discovered by 
Yama out of his watery abode where he had hidden himself 
"fearing to share the fate of his tliree elder brothers who had 
perished in the service of the gods" (Griffiths — Rigveda X.51- 
f. note). This indicates Yama to have been a god who was 
worshipped before Agni acquired his position in the Vedic pan- 
theon. Moreover, before Agni, his three other brothers had 
perished. This may refer to three earlier gods whose worship 
was suppressed before Agni’s Vedic worship began. Another 
hymn (Rig. X. 124) also shows how the Agni cult and Indra 
suppressed Varuna (or the father). Yama, however, remained 
with Agni, which may mean that Yama became a Vedic god 
with Indra and Agni. 


Another obscure verse in the Rigveda (VI. 59. 1) invokes 
Indra and Agni as two brothers. "(Your ?) Fathers (pitaro), 
enemies of gods, were smitten down, and Indra — Agni, you 
survived", Sayana explains ‘puaro’ as Asuras and demons; 
Wilson as ‘the Pitrins, enemies of Gods, have been slam by 


you.” Griffith says that ‘Gods of an elder generation, the fathers 
of Indra and Agni appear to be intended and the gods were not 
killed but degraded or deprived of their power, like the earlier 
Hellenic gods.” Indra and Agni were bom of a common father, 
Dyaus, according to Griffith, and Prajapati, according to Sayana. 
The mother of the gods is said to be 'in every place.' S 
Aditi, according to Griffith and Prithiri, according ’j 

This hymn thns may be tahen . ’^^be" ^ 

Indra and Agni were prevailing from before _ _ 


but the Vedic people gave up 


the worship of Pitpns, Brahma, 
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and Earthgoddess but continued the worship ofTndra and Agni. 
Sayana’s commentary associates ’the Vcdic cult of Indra-Agni 
arising out of Brahma (Prajapati) and Earthgoddess cult of 
-prevedic period. The Ratra cults involved the worship of 
Brahma and Earthgoddess and the Rigvedic tradition about 
their suppression by Indra-Agni is apparent from this hymn. 

Indra is further known (Rig. VIII. 85. 16} to have been the 
foe of ‘Seven who never had met a rival*. These ‘Seven* 
are regarded as seven Asuras. But this ‘seven’ indicates the 
rivalry of the Indra cult with the cult of Seven (Saptaratra), 
which in the Vedic period was regarded as an Asura cult. Indra 
is further said to have quelled (Rig. X. 99) ‘this Saptatha’s 
magic devices.* This “Saptatha* may also be a reference to 
the Saptaratra magic cult. It has already been said above that 
the Brahmanas clearly refer to the death of Prajapati and the 
attempts of gods to revive him. All these Vedic and Brahmana 
references clearly indicate the existence of a cult of Brahma 
before the Rigvedic period. The religious schism which brought 
the Vedic cult into existence has already been referred to before. 
This Vedic cult was the cult of sacrifice to Indra, and Agni; 
the older cult was the worship of several Vedic gods and Brahma 
etc. The Rigvedic hymn referring to ‘survival* of Indra-Agni 
indicates that they were also worshipped before . The Vedas 
thus gave rise to a new form of religion in which some old gods 
were retained and some were given up. The given-up gods, 
however, as shown before, were ‘taken up by the Asuras*. 
(See references in Brahmanas mentioned before) and called 
‘Ratri’, and the new (Vedic) gods were known as ‘Diva* gods. 
Thus the Puranic traditions about Prajapati’s death and rise 
of Vedic gods and Asura (Ratri) gods are supported by the 
Vedas and Brahmanas. The Mahabharata tradition describing 
the rise of the Vedic religion in the fourth birth of Brahma 
may thus be corroborated. 

Several Puranic Chronology and legends also indicate the 
rise of a great religious schism in India. Ayu of the Lunar 
race of kings had two sons Nahuja and Raji. Nahu$a*s sons were 
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Yati and Yayati, and Raji had hundred sons. Yati Is known to 
have become a ‘Vatkhanasa (shown, before to be one of the 
earliest cult of India, promulgated by Brahma in his first birth, 
and allied to the cult of Brahma). Yayati’s story is well known. 
Tlife story of his attempt to seek ‘Niijaras’ (freedom from 
jara or oldage) perhaps really means his acceptance of the 
Jain doctrine of < Nirjaras\ Yayati after gaining back youth is 
said to have again left his home and performed a severe tapasya, 
like the Jains. Similarly, the hundred sons of Raji are said in 
the Puranas to have become enemies of Indra, converted to 
Jainism and later on killed. The Atharvaveda also refers to 
Indra as having killed Raji. Yatis were also killed by Indra, 
according to the Brahmanas. These ‘Yatis’ might have given 
rise to the Puranic story of ‘Yati’, for both Yati’ and the ‘Yatis’ 
followed a non-Vedic cult. 

Yayati’s sons, according to the Puranas, were Anu, Drahyu, 
Puru, Yadu and Turvasa. These names are mentioned in the 


Vedas as names of the five tribes of Vedic India. Though 
scholars do not identify these tribal names with those of Yayatt’s 
sons, the Vedic traditions about Yati, Yatis, Nahusha (who 
wanted to become Indra according to Mahabharata Udyoga 
Parva) and Yayati raise a strong suspicion about the correctness 
of the view held by scholars. According to several Brahmanas 
(Jaiminiya Br. 1 185-86) when the Yatis were killed by Indra, 
one of them Pj-ithu Vainya was saved and became the first 
Kshatra. Puranas also make ‘Pfithu’ as the first coronated king 
of the earth. Prithu’s father Vena is known in the Puranas 


to have been an irreligious enemy of the gods and hence being 
killed by them. According to Jain traditions, Vena was a 
Jain. According to Puranic Chronology all these kings— - 
Yati, Yayati, Rajeyas and Vena were m the third, fourth or t 
generations of men descended from Varva svta or Chakshus^ 
Manu. All traditions of these kings are mentioned l m t e 
as being occurrances of the past i. e. they ru e e , 

Ved.,s. The religion ’“"f ^ 
between the Vedic gods and ratra gods 
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Vedic religion had got a hew shape after the suppression of the 
Ratra cults. The Vedas are known even in the Brahfhanas to 
have sprung from .the mouth of Brama. 

All the above mentioned” traditions thus, may be regarded 
as sufficient proof to regard the Ratra cults as a prevedic reli- 
gion. Brahma w*as the eftfef god of that religion; but' even 
Indra, Rudra Vayu,. J\gm, Yaraa and several such gods who 
were known fo the Vedas, were also worshipped in that religion. 

The Yatis are found in the Rigveda as being helped by 
Indra, the Vedic god (Rig. III. 3. 9) and even deified (Rig- 
X. 72. 7) and in the Samavcda as being classed with Indra and 
Mitra as slayers of Vrxtra. In the Brahraana period they were 
regarded as enemies of Indra (i.e. Veda). Other non- Vedic 
tribes mentioned * Q the Vedas were the Pants and Kikatas. 
Even in the Vedas they hre found to be worshippers of Indra, 
but enemies of the Vedic people. Thus a Vedic Rishi is found 
chiding Indra for favouring the .Kikatas (Rig. III. '53. 14). 
Similarly another Rishi chides the Aswins for being amidst th e * 
Pants (“why do you stay threre among the people who are held 
in high esteem though not offering sacrifice ?” — Rig- 7. 83. 3) 
and prays the gods to kill them. This rivalry between Indra 
worshippers has not been properly explained by scholars. The 
Yatis are regarded as non-Aryan priests, (R. Chanda — M.A.S. I 
no. 41 p- 33) and the Kikatas and Panis are also considered as 
original non-Aryan settlers of India. If so, the Yatis could not 
be regarded as a friend of Indra in the earlier period and his 
foe in a later period; the Kikatas could not get favour from 
Indra nor could the Panis have among them the Aswins. All 
these references thus show that even in the Rigvedic period there 
were people who worshipped the Vedic gods and also offered 
sacrifices, and diere were also others who worshipped gods 
named in the Vedas but did not offer sacrifices. This confirms 
the theory that the Ratra cult was not exactly the Vedic cult but 
included the worship of some gods who are also mentioned, in the ~ 
Vedas. The Ratra religion was an earlier form of Indian reli- 
gion in which Brahma’s various Tanus or Ihe elements were the 
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principal bbjeets of worship, after n schism, some people began 
to worship Brahma m the form of Sacrifices and with Indra 
as the chief god of the euft The old religion was suppressed 
by the Vedtc religion But as has been already stated) there 
are reasons to believe that the old religion continued in dis 
tan t 'places of India till a s much later period The Vedas 
indicate, according to scholars two stages of the Vedie 
religion — a period of simple worship of the Vedie gods, and a 
sacerdotal age (Sec Keith’s Religion and Philosophy of the 
Vedas and Upanishads), The last stage was that of the real 
Vedie religion The older stage was cleverly suppressed in the 
Vedas, and may be known only from several obscure verses 
Thus the Rtgveda formed a new sect in India by reforming 
the old religion and not totally destroying the religion of so 
called non Aryans This ga\e rise to the struggle of the Devas 
and Asuras— the Devas being worshippers of ‘Diva’ gods and 
Asuras as worshippers of ‘Ratra’ gods — gods associated with 
Brahma and his dependent gods * 

This view explains why the Daityas, Asuras etc are regar 
ded as enemies by the Vedie worshippers, though in the Purnnas 
they are found worshipping Indian gods like Brahma, Vishnu 
or Siva (mostly Brahma) and are described as having been 
bornof the same parents as of the gods The reasons of enmity 
between them were not racial, but because the Asuras did not 
worship in the Vedie method (though worshipping some of 
the Vedie gods) but adhered to the old method of worship 
It may thus be presumed that the Vedie religion was 
a reformation of the older Indian Brahma or Ratra cult, and 


if the Vedie gods were also known to India before the rise of 
the Vedas, the Vedie gods cannot be regarded as being imports 
into In3i3 by the so called Aryan invaders Moreover it will 
be shown below that the Ratra cults and its gods were very 
likely known to the ancient Persians, the early Babylonians 
the Pre Hellenic Greece and perhaps eventhe Egyptians The 
similarity of the Hellenic Greek mythology and pre Avestan 
goSs with those of tbe Vedas led the scholars to postulate the 
theory of the Aryan invasion into India But the sum an y o 
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the pre-Vcdic Indian culture with the earliest known outside 
civilisations cannot be explained by reference to the Aryan 
invasion. Some scholars have propounded a theory of a double 
Aryan invasion (for explaining the i.itcrnhl struggle among 
Indra worshippers), others may explain it by a Dravidian 
Invasion from the Mediterranean world. But the earliest 
known Indian civilisation of the Indus Valley frill also be 
shown to have some similarity with that of the followers of 
the Ilatra cults, and this culture, according to latest views, 
cannot be regarded as basing an origin outside India (Pigot — 
Prehistoric India — p. 14C). 

The reformed religion of Zoroaster may be shown to have 
arisen out of the religious schism of India — the division of the 
Indian religion Into the ‘Vedic cult* and the ‘Itatra* cult of 
Brahma. It has Ibecn -already said tlmt the Brahma worship- 
pers worshipped the elements. 'of which ‘Mahat’ was one. It 
has been also said that ‘Mahat* was known to Indians not 
only as an abstract tat’tva but also as a god, identical with or 
slightly different from Brahma (Pancharatra Samhitas, 3 Ianu 
etc). Now in the new Persian religion of the A vesta, the chief 
god was ‘Ahur Mazda* who have been regarded by scholars as 
equivalent to 'Varuna*, or Maghavan of the Vedas. How 
‘Varuna’ could be 'Mazda* is inexplicable- Phitologically, 
‘Mazda, or Olazd* is equivalent to Olahat’ (‘H* changed into 
Z). Thus the Persians accepted ‘^lahat*, the Indian Brahma 
as their chief god. 'Mahat* in India was a god of the Asuras 
(according to Brahraanas) in the eyes of the followers of the 
Vedas. The Persians in giving up the Vedic traditions, 
retained therefore the title *Asura* for their god; to the Vedic 
Indians 'Mahat* was the god of Hatri*, but the Persians, 
accepting ‘Mahal* made him the god of light and day. As 
opposed to the Ratri gods was the Indian gods of 'day* (Ahan 
or Diva), but the Persians naturally called these rivals of 
Slahat as ‘Ahriman’, a god of darkness. The persian god 
‘Mahat* had seven followers called ‘Ameshaspentas* and 
opposed to them were the Seven ‘Daivas* (*»Diva gods). 
Here we find hwo the Vedic gods or 'Diva* gods (opposed to 
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Hat ra gods) were converted by Persians into the opposerof 
their gods (Mahat— the ratra god). This shows the hostility 
of the Persians with the Vedic cult. The Vedie god 'Indra’ 
thus became * a demon to the Persian Aves tan; religion. As 
'Vritraghna* was the conqueror of the Vedic people, the 
Persians also retained that title for their ‘god of victory’, but 
it was not to them the title of ‘Indra’. The number ’Seven’ 
attached to the followers of 'Ahur Mazda’ also indicates the 
relation of his cult to the Saptaratra cult. (Ameshaspentas 
may be the Persian equivalent for 'mesba-Sapta’ or seven 
goats . Brahma’s or Siva’s another name was ‘Ajapala’ and 
•Aja’also means a ‘goat’). It is true that the Ahur Mazda cult 
has also been traced in Babylon, but even the Babylonians 
perhaps had learnt it from India. Thus the . Avestan religion 
might have been an offshoot of the religious schism in 
India— the rise of the new Vedic religion in India. 

The rivalry between the ‘Deva’ cult and ‘Asura’ cult is 
supposed by scholars to have arisen in Persia, before the 
•Indo-Iranians had migrated to India. The followers of ’Deva’ 
cult left for India and some 'Asura’ worshippers are also 
believed to have proceeded to India (Hence Asura’ is found 
as the title of some gods in the Rigveda). But the history of 
the Ratra cult, as discussed before, rather shows this schism 


to have arisen in India. Nowhere, except in India, hasMabat 
such a great history (a cult and a philosophy, the samkhya) 
and influence over the minds of the people. If the number 
of followers of the Asura cult who had come to India had 


been so small as the scholars believe, it would not have been 
possible for the Samkhya Philosophy to have arisen in India 
and attained such a prominent position among the followers 
of all Indian religions. The followers of the Vedas evolve 
the philosophy of ‘Brahman* (from their old god Brahma who 
had to them now become Sacrifice itself) and those o 
Brahma cult (the ratris or tattvas) promulgated the am- 
khya philosophy. (No such development bad taken p ® 
Persia. Moreover, it has been suggested above ha » » 

the Ratra cult (Brahma worship) existed from before the 
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Vcdic period; and the Avestnn religion sprang up long after 
1500 B. C. (supposed date of the Vedas). The borrowers in 
this case must have been the Persians mid not the Indians. 
The Pre- Avestnn Persian religion being similar to Uic vcdic 
religion may also be explained ns the result of contact of 
Indians with Persians before the great religious schism in 
India. 

In Pre-Hellenic Greece there were several gods who got a 
great resemblance with the gods connected with the Ratra 
cults. Thus Ouranas has been compared with Voruna; Gc or 
Gaia may be equatioued with Go ortheEarthgoddessof India; 
Okcanos was similar to the Indian god of ocean; Helios was 
the Sun God ; Moon was called Selene. Sun and moon were also 
included in the Ratra pantheon. According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (VII.1.2.7) moon was n body of Prajapati. The 
-ratra god Kola is also most curiously found in Greece as 
Cronos and Txita, a son of Brahma is also perhaps represented 
in Greece as the Titans, sons and daughters of Ouranos.and 
Gaia. 

These early Greek gods were superseded by the Hellenic 
god Zeus, supposed to represent the victory of reason and 
intelligence over the rude forces of nature. According to the 
Puranas, formerly there was no religion; religion began when 
the Vedas were created by Brahma and the Vedas made Indra 
(Zeus) the supreme god by suppressing the Itatra (pre-Vedie) 
gods. Indra suppressed Brahma and Pitrins just as Zeus also 
killed his father. Even after Zeus had become the supreme 
god, some ancient gods still survived —such as Hades (god 
of the lower world =Yama) and Kala (who also remained as 
Vedic gods,) and Poseidon (equivalent to Varuna as the god of 
the sea) and they, along with Zeus are represented as sons of 
Kronos, just as Yama arose out of Kala or Dharma of the 
ratra cults. The mo thereof Zeus was Rhea (the great mother, 
sitting by the side of a lion) and she may be compared 
with the Indian Mother goddess Sri or Uma, (whose Vi ja- 
mantra is 'Hrim)\ with whom the ratra cults were also 
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related. As the Ratra cults were associated with 
‘horns* (as shown before — Sikhin etc. ), and as 
Dharma in India is represented os a bull, so was Zeus a bull 
and bull’s born was associated as a r’tual furniture in the 
worship of Zeus. The Mother Goddess had three forms in. 
Greece and so there were three Mothers according to the Ratra 
cult. The Greek gods arose after the Mother Goddess cult 
and so was Brahma said to have arisen . out of Prithivi. 

The doctrine of numbers was a cardinal feature of the 
Ratra cults, and such a doctrine also existed in other parts of 
the world. The Pythagorean, the earliest known philosophy 
of Greece was based on a theory of numbers. ‘‘They held 
things to the numbers. They hold numbers to be more 
adequate prototype of existence than water, air etc.” They 
had contended themselves with the general proposition that 
•Number was the principle of things; that all was number” 
(Schwelgler — History of Philosophy — translation pp. 12-13). 
The Greeks also regarded creation to have come from water, 
air etc. as the Ratra worshippers did. Pythagorus and his 
• philosophy, however, gave more stress on number, as did the 
earliest followers of ratra cults. Pythagorus is also said to 
have learnt the theory of metempsychosis from India and as 
already said, this theory had a special relation witli the Ratra 
cult. Weber believed that Pythagorus also knew the Buddha. 
It is also curious that the Greeks called the Sixtli century 
B C. as the 'Age of Seven Sages’ in Greece, just as the Seven 
Sages of the Ratra cults. Weber takes 'Pythagorus* to 
mean *an inspired one’ equal to Buddha the enlightened, and 
was of opinion that the word may mean ‘preacher of 
Buddhism*. Buddhism, as will be shown, was also based on 
the ratra cults and knew the theory of numbers in some form. 

The religion of Pythagorus, apart from his philosophy, had 
also a resemblance with the Ratra doctrines. This religion 
was the Orphic religion which arose before Pythagorus. The 
teachers of this doctrine had a theory of creation of the world 
which. Bury thinks, was suggested to them by Babylonia 
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(Bury— History of Greece p. 010 IT.) "They taught that Time 
was the original principle, that then ether and chaos came into 
being; that out of these elements Time formed a silver egg, 
from which sprang the first born of the gods. Phones, god of 
light". Zeus swallowed Phanes and thereby becomes the 
original force from which the world lias to be developed anew. 

It is to be noticed that in the Orphic religion ‘Time’ was 
the creator. Time or Kala was also similarly regarded in 
India (See next chapter). Ether and chaos may be regarded 
as the tattvas ‘Marut* and Vyom* of India— >two of thcRatras. 
In Greece, creation is said to have sprung from the "silver 
egg" and Jndia it arose out of the ‘Golden egg*. Phanes 
who arose out of the egg was the god of light and so was 
Brahma who was like the ‘Sun’ (Sahasramsu Sarnaprabliam). 
Zeus devoured Phanes, so did Indra kill Brahma. It is likely 
that •Phones’ is equivalent to ‘Phnni’ or *Ahi’ of the Vedas 
who was killed by Indrft. Alii Budhnya was a ratra god and 
regarded ns Rudra. Thus the Orphic theory of creation has a 
close resemblance with the Indian creation legends of the 
ratra cults. The Orphic religion, like the ratra cults, prescri- 
bes asceticism, abstinence from animal food and other 
ceremonies of purification. The soul, according to it posses 
through a cycle of incarnations. Reward or punishment after 
death comes according to men’s deeds in the body. These 
doctrines were also similar to those of the ratra cults and 
Buddhism which was also based on the former. 

The theology of the Orphic religion is further developed by 
the story of Zeus, Dionysus and the Titans. The Titans killed 
Dionysus (son of Zeus) who was escaping in the form of a 
bull, on which Zeus killed the Titans and out of their ashes 
sprang the race of men. This story appears to be an echo of 
Indra *s struggles with Trita (son of Brahma), Dionysus and his 
bull-form reminds us of Sira and his bull. Mega9thenes refers 
to the worship of Dionysus in India which scholars take to refer 
to the worship of Siva. The Vedic cult of Indra had suppressed 
the cult of Siva, The philosophy, and religion of Pythagorurs 
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may thus be shown to have a close resemblance with the pre- 
Vedic ratra cults of India. Even if Greece had learnt it from 
Babylon, the question arises os to how and from where the 
Babylonians got these things. 

Ancient Babylonia may also be similarly shown to have 
been indebted to India in various matters. The number 
‘Seven’ was, as in India, of especial sanctity to the Baby- 
lonians, We find there the group of ‘Seven stars,’ ‘Seven 
demons’, stars bei n g grouj cd in companies of Seven, such 
as ‘Seven Tikshi, seven Lumashi, Seven Mashi’. “The 
importance of this magical number is emphasised by the 
group of seven demons which rose from the deep to range 
over the land. Perhaps the sanctity of Seven was suggested 
by the Orion, the Bears and the Pleiad, one of which cons- 
tellations may have been the ‘seven fo'd’ deity and address- 
ed as “one*’. (Mackenzie — Myths of Babylon p. 30l»). We 
may compare the ‘Sopta T shins of India with the Babylonian 
constellations. How the group of .seven stars became so 
sacred to Babylon and India is not known. It may be 
suggested that these constellations became their favourites 
due to the sacredness of the ‘number Seven’ and not that 
the sanctity of the number arose from tj e star groups. 

Moreover, the number ‘three’, ‘six’ and ‘Ten’ were also 
favourite with the Babylonians. Celestial region was divided 
into three jarts. The ‘fields’ were allotted to the ancient 
Triad formed by Ea, Anu and Bel. This Triad leminds us 
of the Indian Triratro system. “The Indian system of 
Yugas or ages of the world presents many- features which 
forcibly reminds us of the Euphratcan schenn.’’ “In both 
o untries tie measurement of time and ‘pace were arrived 
at by utilising the numerals 10 and 0” (Myths of Babylon 
p. 810). The theory of Yugns w«s more oHird to the ratra 
or creation legends tl an to the Vedic cults. In Babyfoi ian 
Arithmetic ‘six’ and ‘Sixty’ ore important numbeis. ‘Sixty* 
is related to Yoga, as ‘S-shtitantra’ was a t ante of Yoga. 
The Babylonian sanctity' for numbers may thus be compared 
with that of India, 

Further we find that “the ba*al idea in Babylonian 
astrology appears to be the recognition of the astral bodies 
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ns Spirits or Tntci, who exccrcjscd nn influence over the 
go Is, the world nm] mankiid. They were worshipped in 
groups when the Wore yet nameless. They addressed, ‘power- 
ful, O Sevenfold, one arc Ye* mayhnVe been n constellation 
consisting of seven stirs.” The Saptar.itra cult nl>o had 
Cipecial relations with ‘Spirit*,’ thedepirted Pitrins (mnr.es), 
having power to shower good or evil on mankind. Among 
the Palasgians, the g-uls had no names —they were call »d 
'gods’, the oldest duties were simply 'fat-s' or groups called 
•Sevenfold*. The Babylonian Anu and Eo had seven demons 
ns messengers. Ann has been regarded as equivalent to 
13mhma. His seven messe igers might be the Maruts who 
nre also seven or fortyninc (7X7). Tlic Sumtrian god of 
nir was called 'Enlil' which is so similar to the name ‘Anil* 
of the Indian Air god. A goddess, like Durga, standing on 
or silting by n lion is found in ancient Uabykn as well as 
in Crete. 

It is further interesting to find that according to the 
Sumerian legends, the length of reigns of the 8 kings of the 
Pre-flood dj nn ty was 241,200 years (Pigot-^rchistoric India 
p. 50). This number must have originated from the sanctity 
of the number ‘12’ to the Sumerians and may be compared 
with the number 84000 Which was so popular with the 
Buddhists and Jains. The Jains multiplied 12 by 8 nod got 
84, whereas the S imerians had 'eight' kingt and' they ruled 
for an absurd number of years, multiples of ‘12*. Br.ihma’s 
Yoga in India is also thus known as consisting of 12000 
Chaturjugas. This kind of similarity may not be the result 
of mere chance. The similarity of the Babylonian and 
Indian Deluge legends is Well known. It will be shown 
later on that the Deluge legend was more assojia<ed with 
the Brahma cult than the Vedie cult of Vishnu. 

The Ratra cult of Brahma and the associated gods 
may be traced also in ancient Egypt. The descriptions of 
Iris and Osiris as left by Diodorus ultimately refer to five 
principal gods of the Egyptians corr sponding to the Indian 
gods — of the Spirit, fire, earth, water and air. These five 
grids and their nature have a close resemb'ance to the Pan- 
charatra gods. Dr. A. C. Das also showed the Egyptian 
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religion to have a close similarity with the worship 
of gods — Siva, Kama and Kalaratri and lie also 
thought it probable that the Egyptians had the knowledge 
of a god equivalent to Brahman or Brahma. (A,C. Das — Rig. 
vedie India Vol. II Ch. XII). Dr. Das believed that the 
Egyptians migrated from the Pandya kingdom in the period 
of transition from the Vedic to the Puranic period. 

The Egyptian ‘Ka’(Spirit) may be an equivalent of ‘Kah’ 
of the Upanishads. The number ‘three’ and its multiples had 
evidently a magical significance in Egypt (Mackenzie— 
Egyptian Myth’s and Legends — p. 161). Thus Ra f Khepra 
and Turn formed the _ Sun triad. The Sun god had seven 
descendants, God Ra had fourteen or seven Ba’s (souls). 
The idea that the Sungod was an incarnation of the creator 
was also imported into Egypt from Asia (Mackenzie). This 
is found also in the ratra cult. 


Similarly the 'Mothers’ or the seven Egyptian ‘Fates' 
were the Seven Hathors (cf. the seven Krittikas). ‘Ptoh’ was 
the creator of the universe, and was an artisan god, like 
Vedic creator God Tvashtri. He was also a self-created god 
like Brahma Svayambhu. 


The most interesting parallelism may be noticed in the 
legend of the Egypiinn God Osiris having ‘three mothers’— 
Isis, Ncptliys and Nut. Osiris is also called a Bull’. Similarly 
in the Veda (Rig. III. 5f»), a bull is called ihe son of three 
mothers, the bull referring eiihcr to the Sungod or a creator 
God Tvashtri or Brahma. Osiris is called, * The Bull, begot- 
ten of the two cows, Isis and Nepthys, ,, though Ire is also 
known as the son of his mother ‘Nut’ (Mackenzie — Egyptian 
Myths and legends p. XXXII). Bull is especially related to 
•Dharma’ and ‘Siva* and the ‘three mothers’ of the Pancha- 
rtara cult related to the cult of Brahma. Tims the Egypnans 
might have learnt the Indian legends of thepre.Vedic period 
anti the Vedic -period as well. 


The above mentioned review of Ihe .ombnly of Ite 
Babylonian, Greek and Egyptian rvhg.ons mil, he Jlalra 
cults and creation legends, sanctity <>r numbers nod B»!im 
indicate, the noaVcJie and pre-Vedie character of the 
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llrnhmft cult. These similarities cannot be explained by the 
theory of the Aryan migration. The antiquity or the Ratra 
cults may thus be inferred from their existence in the period 
when the ancient Sumerians, Cretans and Egyptians bred on 
this world. 



CHAPTER 2 


WORSHIP OF BRAHMA 

“Brahma Kritayuge pujya — strctayam 
yajha uccyatd 

Dvapare pujyate Visnu — raham pujya — 

Scatur^vapi ” 

(Brahman^a Puraria, 33. 20). 

There was a cult in ancient India, perhaps a pre-Vedic 
one, known as the Ratra cult. The cult was mainly and 
originally associated with a creator God or Brahma. £ut 
scholars are of opinion that Brahma was a post-Vedic or Pauranic 
god and hence his cult cannot be said to have existed before the 
Vedic period. In fact scholars do not believe in the existence of 
any special cult of Brahma, though his worship was known in 
India. The antiquity of Brahma, the methods of his worship, 
and whether there was really a sect of Brahma will therefore be 
discussed in this chapter. 

Brahma is regarded in all Indian traditions as the supreme 
creator god. He is said to be the creator of the world, men, 
gods, Asuras and even the Vedas and all religions- Though 
some traditions refer to, Brahma’s origin from the navel of 
Vishnu Narayana even the most sectarian of the Puranas des- 
cribe him as having produced the creation. The Liriga Purana 
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(Ft. 1.3. 28), the Vishnu (1.2. 45), the Bhagavata (III. 20. 12). 
and many other texts admit it. Many texts call Brahma Svayam- 
bhu* i.c. self-bom, and thus the first and oldest of the gods. 

But apparently opposed to this most popular and clear 
conception of the creator God, is the idea of the creator god in 
Vedas, Upanishads and other philosophical systems of India. 
The difficulty about him increases when we find various gods 
being often described as the creator. In the Vedas practically 
all the gods are eulogised by their worshippers as creators. But 
apart from it, several gods have been definitely called the 
creator in the creation hymns. They are known by different 
names — Visvakarma, Tva$t3, Bphaspati or Brahmanasp3ti. 
The most famous of them was the ’puruslia’ of the tenth Map- 
dala of the Rigveda, supposed by scholars as a late addition 
to the Rigveda. Two other Vedic creators were ‘Hiranya- 
garbha’ and Trajapati who in the Rigveda cannot be properly 
identified with any definite known god. 

According to Keith "prajapati is even a slighter figure than 
Vifvakarma in the Rigveda, and his name as distinct deity 
occurs only four times, one late hymn being given to him 
(R.V. X. 121, 85. 43, 169). But Prajapati is essentially In the 
later Samhitas and Brahmanas regarded as the chief of the 
gods, and in special the Father god who produces everything, 
who is the father of the gods and also of the Asuras. Prajapati 
is the hero of the cosmogonic myths of the whole of the Brah- 
mana period, he creates the worlds, the Vedas and the castes. 

In the Sutras, he is specifically identified with Brahman, the god, 
the masculine of the idea of Brahman, ‘Holy prayer* or the 
'Holy power*’ (Keith — Philosophy and Religion of the Vedas 
etc. p- 207). , 

According to MacdooeU, these are snawy passages in the 
Brahmanas where he is recognised as the chief god (5B 11.1, 

6, 14, TB 8, 1 , 3, 4, 5 B 2, 2, 4, SB 2, 4, 4, 1) and in the Afvala- 
yana Grihya sutra (3, 4 etc.), he is identified with Brahma. 
Prajapati also occurs in the Rigveda (IV. 53. 2) as an epithet 
of Savitji and as also of Soma (IX. 59). In one hymn Prajapati 
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bears the title ‘Hiranyagarbha, the golden germ (ex. 121. I) 
and this mention of him is elaborated in the Atharvaveda (IV. 
2. 8) and by the later literature to the rank of a supreme deity 
(T. S. V. 5. I. 2). In the Atharvaveda he appears as the em- 
bryo which is produced in the waters on the process of creation 
“His position is definitely identified with that of Prajapati in 
the Taittiriya Sariihita, and in the post-Vedic literature he 
becomes ‘Brahma (Keith — Religion & Ph. of Vedas etc. p. 
208 ff). 

Similarly, regarding ‘Purusha of the Rigveda’, Macdonell 
remarks that “In the Atharvaveda and the Upanishads, Puru- 
sha is also pantheistically interpreted as identical with the 
universe. He is also identified with Bralima in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (1. 7 . 5). In the Satapatha Brahmana, he is the 
same as prajapati, the creator.” He is identified with Prajapati 
and Braliman in the Vajasaneyi Sariihita. Even the Bhaga* 
vata Purana says that Purusha was bom as Brahma. 

Thus the scholars believe that god Brahma was conceived in 
the post-Vedic period, the earliest creator god was ViSvakarma, 
then Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha or Purusha, and though later 
literature might identify all these gods, the Rigvedic creator 
god was not Brahma. Moreover, Prajapati of the Rigveda is 
sometimes an epithrt of the sun god or Soma; and references to 
him are very scanty. The White Yajurveda also identifies 
Prajapati with the Sun (XXXI. 1. 18-22). According to the 
Taittiriya Brahmana (1.6. 4. 1)” Prajapati becoming Savitpi 
created living beings.” In the Chhandogya Brahmana, Heaven 
and Earth are said to have arisen from the egg and 'Whatever 
was produced is the sun, which is Brahma.” Tims if ‘Brahma’ 
is regarded as distinct from Prajapati (Brahma) _ of ihe Brah- 
manas and later Vedas, Brahma cannot be said to have been 
worshipped in India before the later Vedic period. 

It is, therefore, necessary to review the problem of the 
existence of so many names of the creator god. Our difficulty 
may be removed if we presume that these various names of 
the creator god arose out of the fact that these various names 
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were In the Rigvedic period extent in various pans of the Vedic 
world and different trit»« regarded their got! ns the creator and 
gave them difTercnt names. As the composition of the Rigvrda 
took a long time to be accomplished, the Rigvedic Indians 
grow more and more acquainted with the gixls of various 
parts of India and these gods were gradually given a 
place in the Rigvedic pantheon. Tint the same god was often 
known by difTercnt natnes in difTerrnt regions is also known from 
the Satapalha Briihmana (1.7.3. 8) in which it is said “These are 
the names of Agni — Sana, as the Eastern people call him, 
Bhava as the V3hikas, Pafunumpati, Rudra and Agni-" Sarva, 
Bhava, Rudra, Pasunumpati etc. were really difTercnt gods 
of difTercnt regions, but owing to some common characteristics 
they were identified with one another and ultimately with 
Vedic Agni. But even though they were identified svith Agni, 
sve know that these names were also the names of. 'Siva and the 
Indus valley remains perhaps indicate that 'Pasunampati’ 
existed before the Vedic Agni. Wc cannot now say that these 
names were at first to Vedic Agni and then became apcllations 
of the later god Siva. Similarly we cannot say that the name 
Brahma arose after Prajapati or Hiranyagarbha and other 
creator gods of the Vedas. Keith also points out that god 
Brahman as known to the Buddhists was Brahma Sahampati, 
a name unknown to other texts, because that name prevailed 
only in the region where Buddhism arose. The Budhuts also 
knew many names of Brahma such as Maha Brahman, and 
referred to Brahmas in the plural. We find a similar pheno- 
menon In the ancient Helenic world where the Mother Goddess 
assumed three forms, as She was supposed to manifest herself in 
different districts (Mackenzie — Myths of Crete p. 59). Thus 
we may also conclude that Brahma was a very ancient god and 
he assumed various forms and names in different parts of India 
in different ages. The Brahmanas and later Vedas gave Brah- 
ma the name of Prajapati as that was perhaps the popular name 
of the god in that region and in that age. In the Rigvedic world, 
the god had various names in various districts, and often other 
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ro<!s; how could their position improve if they were called 
'priests’ (Brahma means ‘a priest’) ? Similarly, Indra had 
recently occupied a higher position in the Rigvedic period and 
his dignity is also being expressed by identifying him with god 
Brahma, and not a ‘priest’, 

Brihasp.it I is, no doubt, known to the later Indian traditions 
as the chief priest of the gods. But in the Rigveda he occupies 
the position of a principal god. Muir also (Ibid p. 203) has 
referred to many passages from various Manual as of the Rig- 
veda where Agni is mentioned separately from Bphaspati or 
Brahmannspaii. Thus the above mentioned passages do not 
emerge the two gods into one, but merely extols one's position by 
comparison with the other. Brahmanaspati of the Veda had 
intimate relation with Indra, as Brahma had with Indra in the 
Buddhist texts. The above Rigvedic passages, therefore, 
indicate that Bralimanaspati was really the Rigvedic equi- 
valent of the pre-Vedic god ‘Brahma’. 

According to the Puranas Brahama first laid down the 
principles of ‘Dharma’ and 'Adharraa’ i.e. religious ideas. 
This was also the characteristic of god Brahmanaspati of the Veda. 
According to Roth (quoted in Muir’s Sans. Texts, vol. V, p. 273) 
“Brahmanaspati is one of the divine beings who do not stand 
immediately within the circle of human life, but forms the tran- 
sition from it to the moral life of the human spirit”. Roth 
lurther shows that whereas the earliest Vedic gods are personi- 
fications of various departments of nature or of physical forces, 
this god is the product of moral ideas and impersonation of the 
power of devotion. “His entire character is such as does not 
belong to the earliest stage of the Vedic mythical creations, but 
points to a second shape which the religious consciousness 
endevoured to take, without, however, being able actually to 
carry it fully into effect.” Thus the characteristics of Brah- 
manaspati of the Rigveda are found similar to those of Brahma 
the god of religious consciousness. 

Certain other characteristics of Brahmanaspati or Brihas- 
pati are similar to those of Brahma. He is called ‘Satapatra, 
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(Rv. VII. 97. 7) hundred-waged or better ‘hundred-leaved.* 
Brahmanaspati was thus compared to a tree. We shall show 
below that Brahma was also conceived as a tree. He is said 
to be carrying a golden spear (Rv. VII 97. 7), a bow and arrows 
(II. 24. 8) and an iron axe (X. 53. 9) and sometimes a Vajra. 
He is described as the creator god, creator of gods and men 


(Rv. X. 72.). Brihaspati is said to make it possible for his 
associates “to behold the son of his son.” (Rv. II. 3. 3). Thus 
reference to Brihaspati having power to help people in increa- 
sing their progeny reminds us of Brahma’s special relations with 
‘pitrikarya’ by doing which people give stability to their dynasties. 
Hence Brahma’s special name ‘Pitamaha’ etc. Another 
hymn to Brahmanaspati refers also to the invocation to Marut, 
Indra, Varun 3 , Devi Sunrita, Priya Satyarupa and ‘Manoh- 
putri I la Suvira.’ The association of Brahmanaspati with 
the last three gods or goddesses clearly identify Brahmanaspati 
with the god Brahma. According to the Matsya Purana, 
Satarupa came out of the body ofBrahma and was also known as 
Gayatri, Saraswati or Brahmani. The association of Manu 
with Brahma is well known. This Rigvedic hymn thus indi- 
rectly refers to the geneology ofBrahma and thus equals Brahma 


with Bmhmanaspati 

Brihaspati is also known as ‘Saptagu’ (Rv. X. 47) which is 
due to the fact that he is drasvn b> seven oxen. Similarly, E r j. 
haspti had ‘seven months' and ‘seven rats’ (Rv. IV. 50. 4). Thi, 
relation or Brihaspati with the nnmetal Seven shot,, hi , 
lation tsith the Saptaratnt cult. In the Attareya Btahnuna, 
Ganapati is identified tvilh Brahma, Brahmanaspati or 
patl. Thus the Vedas and Brahmanas identify Brahm^ 
pati and Brihaspatt with Brahma. Brahma a, an epin n of 

these gods need not be taken as meaning a pnest but rath-, 

asshottingthat^V^^-g^ 
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is Brahma i.c. high priest of the Gods and jo virtually the god 
Brnhmfi** (Zimmer — Mythology in Indian Art and civilisa- 
tion, f. u p. 125). 

Another difficulty in accepting the god Brahma as a pre- 
Vctlic god is the theory that the name 'Brahma' was a later 
development of the neuter ‘Brahman’; and hence god Brahma 
arose after the Vctlic period. Brahma is thus knmvn popularly 
as a Puranic and thereby a lately created god. The word Brah- 
man in the J^igveda has been explained by scholars to mean 
•prayer', *IIolly svrit* or 'Veda*. Keith is of opinion that there 
are further developments of this meaning. “It can mean 
spell’, for prayer may lie a spell and not real prayer, and if 
often means ‘holy speech’, the ‘holy writ’, the three-fold Vedas. 
But in many passages it seems as if 'Brahman* must be taken 
rather as 'holy power’ than as ‘prayer’. The gods arc said to dis- 
cuss the Brahman, and from it, it b clear that more than the mere 
word may be intended.’’ According to him “prayer rapidly 
passes over to the lower rank’’ and spell gets superiority. In 
the Atharvaveda, the Brahman as the spell is the power to des- 
troy evil. But even Keith concludes by saying that “the origin 
of the meaning of Brahman is uncertain”. It has been shown 
that god Brahma had in early times a special relation with 
a magic cult (See chapter 1) or spells. This might have given 
rise to the word ‘Brahman’ from Brahma. Many later Vedic 
passages also indicate that ‘Brahman’ as an abstract, referring 
to the n God absolute’ oF the Upanishads, the formless Brahman, 
arose out of the word ‘Brahman in the masculine i.e. God Brah- 
ma. The Kena upanishad thus ideptifies the two. “That is 
Brahman, not what the people worship.” Here the popular 
Brahman undoubtedly refers to Brahma. Similarly, ‘Brah- 
man won a \nctory for the Doras’ also refers to god Brahma- 

The Atharvaveda contains references to a god Brahman. 
Thus in a hymn (XXI. 43) addressed to Brahman, seven gods 
are invoked. The association of ‘7 Gods’ with Brahman re- 
minds us of the saptaratra cult of Brahma. The Satapatha 
Brahmana (X. 2. 3. 1) dearly refers to Brahman as the first 
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creator and thus identifies Brahman with Brahma. There is 
therefore ample reason to hold that the word ‘Brahman’ of the 
Upanishads was a mere philosophisatron of and therefore a 
later abstract form of the word ‘Brahma’. So there is no reason 
to hold that in the Upanishadic period people knew only Brah- 
man and not Brahma. Brahma as Prajapati was the main god 
not only of the Brahmana period but also of. the Upanishadic 
age. According to Keith, “It is of importance to note that in 
the Upanishads, where, if anywhere, the mention of 
Brahman as the creator ^god would be expected to be frequen- 
tly found, it is comparatively rare and Prajapati is the normal 
name of the creator and so in the Sutra texts also” (Keith- 
Ibid p. 209 fT.). Thus the abstract ‘Brahman* originated from 
the concrete Brahma. According to Macdonell ‘the evolu- 
tion of thought in the BJgvedic period show a tendency to ad- 
vance from the concrete to the abstract.” The Rigvedic 
‘Brahman’, whatever might have been its meaning, may there- 
fore be considered to have originated from the concrete 
‘Brahma’. The review of the Vedic period thus shows that even 
in the Rigvedic period god Brahma might have existed in India. 

The Atharvaveda also makes Prajapati the supreme god. 

It further refers to Ashtaka as the daughter of Prajapati. As 
shown before (Gh. 1). words Ashtaka, or Ashtaka had a special 
association with the Sraddha cult and Brahma worship. Wor- 
ship of Prajapati was thus the same as that of Brahma. 

In the MaitrSyani Samhita (IV. 2. 22) Prajapati's incest 
with his daughter Usas is mentioned. Usas changed herself into 
a gazelle and so prajapati also became a deer. Rudra aimed an 
arrow at the deer, but was induced to lay it aside, on prajapati 
promising to make Rudra the lord of beasts. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Rudra is said to have been produced by the angry 
gods ftomthexowt terrible substances and Rudra shoots an arrow 
at Prajapati. This legend is vaguely referred to in the Rigveda 
(X. 61. 5-9 X.116); but scholars (Keith) thinks that here the 
incest is ascribed to Dyaus with his daughter. The story is 
also known to the Puraflas. Hence there is no reason to ascribe 
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of a god named Brahma, or Brahman orPrajapati, besides that of 
other creator gods mentioned in the Vedas. B/ahma need not 
be regarded as a god created by later Puranas. Keith also 
admits that god Brahman (or Brahma) was apparently a great 
and popular god among Brahmins during the time of the 
Buddhist texts, but fie is of opinion that "importance of the god 
Brahman can be shown only fora period during the develop- 
ment of Buddhism.” This latter view of Keith cannot however 
be fully Supported. Brahma was a pre-Buddhistic and preve- 
dic god. 

The Buddhist Tevijja Sutta clearly refers to- the worship 
of Brahma, and its goal was the union with 'Bralima. As 
Tevijja-refers to the three Vedas, it may be concluded that at 
the time of the Buddha the religion of the’Vedas was regarded 
by the Hindus as worship of Brahma. This idea therefore must 
have arisen long before the rise of Buddhism. The Theragatha 
contains names of Theras such as Brahmmali, Brahmadatta 
etc. In the Assalayana Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya No. 93), 
the Brahmin Assvalayana claims “the Brahmins are the real 
sons of Brahma, born 'frbm his mouth, sprung from Bralima, 
created by Brahma, heirs of Brahma.” This view is reechoed • 
in the Milindapanho. (IV. 5. 20) in which it is said “His father, 
mother were worshippers of Brahma, reverers pf^EraTima and- 
harbouring the idea that Brahmanas were highest and most . 
honourable among men.” Further we find (Milinda IV. 5. 37) 
“All men in those times -with the ascetics and the monks, the 
wandering teachers and Brahmins were worshippers of Brahma, 
reverers of Brahma and placed their reliance on Brahma.” 
Though the Milinda is a later work, it contains the common 
tradition current in society at the time of the rise of Buddhism. 

In fact when the Buddha visited Bodhgaya, the ascetics of that’ 
place, the Purana Jatilas, worshipped Indra and Brahma 
TLvjuu— flas;a and Bodhgaya). 

•In the Sela Sutta (Sutta Nipath III. 7. 7) quoted -in the 
Milinda (IV. 3. 33), .the Buddha ^is said to have cried Put, 

“I am a king7 an incomparable Dharmariija, with Dhamrfu 
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I turn the wheel, a wheel that is inresistable.” The expression 
‘incomparable Dharmaraja’ indicates the belief in the existence 
of other Dharmarajas in the country at that time. This god 
Dharma was closely associated with the Brahma cult. Thus there 
is no doubt that a cult of Brahma existed at least in eastern India 
when Buddhism arose. All legends of Buddhism refer to Brah- 
ma’s visits to the Buddha on many occasions. The Buddhists, 
however, made Brahma, Indra and other Hindu gods of that 
time subordinate to the Buddha (See Chapter on Buddhism). 

The Brahma cult haring been proved to have been existing 
in the earliest known periods of Indian history is curiously not 
directly mentioned in the Vedas. The reason was not that it 
did not exist, but that it was purposely suppressed by the 
Vedas. The Brahmana and Pauranic tradition to the effect 
that Brahma died after creation thus indicates that with the 
rise of the Vedic religion Brahma’s direct worship had ceased 
among the higher class people at least of the western parts of 
India. The great religious schism (referred to in the first 
chapter) divided the people of India into Vedic worshippers 
and Asura worshippers, of Vedic Gods with Indra at their 
head and worshippers of Brahma’s RStras. Hence it is 
that the Vedas purposely did not mention the god Brahma in 
their pantheon. But as time went on, the influence of the old 
cult changed the character of the Vedic religion. Again in later 
religious books, the Sutras, thePuranas and other heterodox 
texts, references to Brahma began to appear. The Vedic 
religion was not however a total departure from the old cult of 
Brahma; the god was continued to be worshipped with new 
names — Prajapati, Brahmanaspati, -Brahman and such other 
names of creator gods, as found in the Vedas and Upanishads. 
The old cult evolved the Samkhya and the new cult evolved the 
Vedanta (Upanishads) ; but other parts of India still clung 
to the old faith. The non-Vcdic east continued to follow the old 
form of religion till the rise of Jainism and Buddhism out of the 
old cults. ( 

According to other Indian traditions too, the Vedic cult arose 
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in the fourth birth of Brahma (Mahabharata legend). The 
Vedic religion thus arose out of the Ratra cults. The Brah* 
manda Purana verse cited at the head of the present chapter also 
appears to contain genuine tradition about the history of evolu- 
tion of the Indian religions. In this verse it is said “Brahma was 
adorable in the Satya Yuga; in the Treta Yuga ‘sacrifice’ is said 
to be so; in the Dvapara Yuga, Vishnu was worshipped. I (i.e. 
Siva, relator of the verse) am worshipped in all the four (yugas).” 
This verse thus indicates that the earliest religion consisted of 
Brahma worship; then came sacrifice, the period of Vedic re- 
ligion, then came the worship of Vishnu (as shown in the pre- 
vious Chapter) . It will be shown that the worship of £iva was 
really associated with Brahma’s and the Indus valley culture 
has also proved Siva to be the oldest god of India. Siva was 
worshipped in the form ofRudra in the period of sacrifice (Vedic 
period). Vishnu was not a prominent god in the Vedic period 
though worshipped. His religion got a wonderful impetus 
after it was mixed up with the cult ofVasudeva and after the rise 
of the Bhagavata or Pancharatra religion by the suppression of 
the still existing Ratra cults of Brahma. The absence of reference 
to Brahma in the Veda need not therefore be taken as a proof of 
non-existence of his worship in the Vedic penod. The Vedas 
do not really give us a full picture of the condition of India of 
that period, as has been now the accepted opinion of scholars. The 
Vedas made Indra the chief god; but the Puranas while 
depicting him as a lude and coward god perhaps indicate his 
earlier position. 

The cult of Brahma after its suppression by the Vedic reli- 
gion was considered as a religion of the Asuras, as the Brahmanas 
clearly refers to the Asuras having taken up the 'Ratras of 
Brahma and the gods having taken recourse to the Divl (gods). 

But the worship of Brahma continued in society in various fonzo, 
some incorporated into the orthodox religions and others limited 
to low class peoples. The Sap ta ratra cult of Brahma appears 
to have been popular in several regions such as Kurukshetra, 
Panchala, Banaras and eastern parts of India. The Puranas 
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though referring to Brahma did not later on attach much im- 
portance to the deity. No particular sect of Brahma is found 
existing in the historic period. Very feu* temples were erected 
for this god. Hindus worship the god in the Sandhya rites, 
in marriage ceremony, in ‘tarpana’ to forefathers and in the 
Sraddba ceremony. But the Buddhist texts as quoted above 
indicate that the worship was popular in eastern India. 16 
the MahSbharata (Virata Parva 13 (14) a Brahmotsava is said 
to have been performed in the fourth month of the year in* the 
Alatsya territory. In certain parts of Bengal (Nabadvipa etc.) 
Brahma is still worshipped for seven days in the month of Bhadra, 
as a protection, it is said, against fire.' That the Brahma cult was 
mainly considered as a cult of the Asuras is evident from the 
fact that in the Puranas most of the daityas or Asuras are said to 
have achieved supernatural power by a boon from god Brahma. 
The reason for the disappearance of the cult was undoubtedly 
the rivalry of the cult with the Vedic religion. But some 
Pauranic tradition attributes this to the incest of Brahma with 
his daughter. According to the legend of the Lingodbhava 
murti of Siva, Brahma’s worship was stopped owing to the 
curse of Siva on Brahma. These reasons however were fabri- 
cations of later periods. It is also likely that the Vratyas, 
Yatis and Munis of the Vedic period, known to be following k 
non-Vedic cult were really following a cult allied to that of 
Brahma. ' 

Non-sectarian works of later periods indicate the popularity 1 
or continuity of Brahma’s 'worship. Brahma was the chief god 
worshipped during religious ceremonies performed at the time 
of building a house. In the V astumand ala Brahma occupies 
the central place according to all the vastu-texts. The setting 
up of the Brabmafila is the first ceremony. In orientation of 
cities, Brahma’s temple was to be set up in the centre of cities 
■ (Agm Purana 39. 10). The principal gate of the city was called 
the Brahma gate (Arthaiastra). Even • in the Vedic period,* 
the chief god related to house building was **Vastoshpati*. This'* 
god is identified with Indra or Brahma naspati. Brahma nnjpat/ 
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indicate the various other gods who were associated with 
t Brahma — the worship of Brahma also therefore included the 
worship of those gods or goddesses. 

Two other early gods were associated with the Brahma cult. 
The Taittiriya and Satapatha Brahmanas identify Brahman with 
a god ‘Atman*. Keith is of opinion that the two expressions 
had by diverse ways come to be regarded as expressions for the 
same thing, but the history of Atman suggests that it had from 
the tint an independent existence. This Atman was worship- 
ped in the Upanishads and by the Jains not perhaps as mere 
abstractions but as definitely concrete gods. 

The Bphad-Aranyaka further refers to a god ‘Satyam’ 
connected with creation. This is also found as the name of a 
‘Vyuha’ in the Pancharatra cult. “In the beginning, waters 
were this (universe); they produced Satyam, from this was 
produced Brahma, from Brahma Prajapati, from Prajapati 
the gods." Satyam is mentioned along with Rita in the Rigveda 
but its divine character in the Vedas cannot be understood 
properly. The god was connected with the creation legend 
(cf. Aghamarshana hymns). According to scholiasts ‘Satyam’ 
means ‘Panchabhutam’, which is the tanu of BrahmS or 
Ratras. Satya was one of the Vyuhas in the Vaikhanasa system. 
Satya was also included in the names of the Vlsvadeva gods, 
others being Vasu, Kratu, Daksha, Kala, Kama, Dhriti, Kuru, 
Pururava and Madrava. These names also indicate the relation 
of God Satya with Narayana or Brahma. The worship of god 
‘Satya-Nafayana is still very popular in India, and may be 
regarded as a survival of the ancient Brahma cult in a Vaish- 
nava garb. 

The association of Rudra with Brahma has already been 
mentioned in the legends about Brahma’s incest. The Puranas 
also co-reiate these two gods. Rudra was a manasa son of 
Brahma or arose from Brahma's anger (Garuda Parana 1.5.2). 

The Atharvaveda refers to Rudra residing in fire (Av. VII. 87) , 
and when fire was identified with Prajapati, Rudra and 
Prajapati were closely correlated. Ahirbudhnya is identified with 
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fire in the Vida, with one of the Rudras in the Puranas and with 
Prajapati in the Aitarya Brahmana (3-36). He is one of the 
Pancharatra gods. In the Matsya Parana (III. 3<M0) it is said 
that after Brahma’s incest, Brahma’s fifth head became Jatlla 
(matted) through shame. Brahma is generally regarded to hare 
four faces; and five faces- are ascribed to Isiva. The Matsya 
Parana - ascribing five heads to Brahma perhaps refers to a 
mixed (form of Siva — Brahma. The story of Siva’s Brahma- 
Sirascchedaka murti also 'refers of the Siva’s cutting off the 
fifth- head of Brahma. The Jatila Sanyasis of Gaya of the time 
of the Buddha perhaps worshipped such a mixed form of Siva— 
Brahma. The figure at Bodhgaya of. Dhannesa orChampesa 
of the Pala Period may also be that of a mixed god of this type. 
This association- of Brahma with Rudra-Siva is echoed in the 
Gayasiira legend which refers to Brahma’s entering into a Linga; 
and-at Gaya, Siva is still worshipped in the name of Pitamahe- 
4vara, Prapitamaheivara etc. This relation will be further clari- 
fied from Brahma’s relations with Kala and Dharma. This is, 
however, interesting to note that according to the Rigveda 
‘Muni’ was a non-sacrifiring man who was a friend of Rudra 
with whom he drinks a potent draught. This ‘muni’ had 
long hair and wore yellow robes (RV. X. 136). Muni thus 
might have been a class of non-Vedic Sanyas i worshipping 
Rudra-Siva. 

Kala was, according to Puranas, a god closely associated with 
creation and creation legends. Though references to him are 
scanty in the Rigveda, he is regarded as a great god, equal to the 
creator, ‘source and ruler of all things”. In the Atharva veda 
(XIX. 53 and 54) Kala is described asriding on a chariot of one 
horse, “having seven rays and thousand eyes.” This Tune' 
moves also on seven wheels, he has seven naves and immortality 
is his axle. He is all the worlds at present and in future. He is 
the father of Prajapati, Kalyapa and. holy Fire. The Maitrl 
Upanishad calls Kala ‘a form of Brahma’ (M. U. VI. 14. ff). 

i s ©nr of the Vlivadeva gods and a god of the Vaisva caste 
(Bfihad. Upanishad 1,4. 12). The Matsya purana (I54.J3) 
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identifies Kala ivitli 'Brahma. The Vishnu Purana also regards 
Kala as a supreme being. According to the 'Garuda Purana 
(1. 1. 18) Kapila was an avatara of Hari, who -taught Sarh- 
khya to Asuri in order to save religion (Dharma) from the dis- 
order created by Kala. Thk shows that there was a religion of 
Kala and to purify it, the Sarhkhya Philosophy was preached by 
Kapila. It has been already suggested (Ch. 1) that the Slmkhya 
Philosophy was an attempt to philosophise -the Brahma — Ratra 
Cult (related to the worship of Kala). According to theBrahmanda 
Purana, there are five Kalas — Agni, Surya, Soma, Vayu and 
Rudra; and Brahma is the lord.of all Kalas. Kala is a-Chakra 
having four faces and ten tongues. Kala is also identified with 
.Rudra (Brahmaijda Pur. Ch. 23). In the Mahabharata 
(AnuSasana Parva), Mptyu declared Kala to be regulating all 
nature, creatures and the world itself. Kala is Parama ‘Brahma 
(XII. 224). The Pancharatra Sarnhitas regard Kala, along 
with Purusha and Prakriti, to have created the world. All these 
references indicate Kala’s relations with the numeral ‘Seven’, 
Brahma cult, creation and the Samkhya philosophy. 

The god Kala in course of time was identified with god 
Dharma. He is described as a Chakra and so was Dharma. In 
the Garuda Purana (1. 82. 6) Vishnu is called “Kalesa’ at 
Bodhgaya, but according to the Vayupurana, Vishnu is ‘Dhar- 
meshwara, of that place. This equates Kala with Dharma. 
The reference in the Geeta (X. 30) to Kala as the best of 
‘counters of numbers’ (Kalayatarq) perhaps indicates that 
Kala was the god of the doctrine of numbers i.e. the Ratra cult. 
Another meaning of ‘Kalayatam’ being ‘Vaiikurvatam’ may 
also refer to Kala as a god of magical cults, as the Ratra cult 
really was. Kala also became a form of Siva according to the 
Brahmanda Purana. Thk association with Siva is evident 
from a seal found at Bhita, of the 3rd-4th century A.D., in which 
Siva is called ‘KaleSvara’. The continuity of the traditions of 
Kala as a god k proved by the Vishnudharmmottaram in which 
Kala’s image is described, and the description associates him 
with Dharma. His image might also be made in the form of 
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serpents and scorpions. According to the Buddhists the Nag&* 
raja was called ‘Kala’. Kala is also regarded as ‘Yama*. But all 
the references indicate that originally he was a god different from 
Yama. From the Vedic period to the Seventh Century, Kala 
was worshipped as a god. He was most likely a pre-Vedic God 
related to the Brahma cult. 

Another Vedic god allied to Dharma was Kama. The 
Atharvaveda invoked Kama as a ‘bull’. The Puranas make 
Kama, a son of Dharma and grandson of Brahma. According 
to the Atharvaveda again Kama 'first of all came into being*. 
Thus he was almost identical with Brahma. Further both 
‘Kama* and ‘Dharma* being bulls, are identified or closely 
associated. Kama was converted b y the Buddhists into Mara. 
Kama was represented by the Buddhists as a ‘pigeon*. Figures 
of pigeons are found depicted on the earliest Vajrasana at 
Bodhgaya, along with those of swans, the symbol of Brahma. 
Kama was identified with ‘Samba’ (Krishna’s son) and was 
once regarded as one of the Vyuhas of Vasudeva, but was later 
on rejected by the Pancharatra cult. The popularity of the 
Holi festival and its association with Krishna cult might have 
arisen from the fact that originally the Holi festival was one de- 
dicated to Kama (or Madana) as agod oftheRatracuIt(a non- 
Vedic cult), and later on when Kama was associated with 
Krishna’s dynasty (Samba) the festival became a Vaishnava 
one. 

The Vedic gods ‘Kala* and ‘Kama’ were thus related to 
another god Dharma who was also connected with the Brahma 
cult. Scholars generally take God ‘Dharma’ as referring to the 
Buddha. But he was not so. Dharma was and is still worship- 
ped as a god in Bengal. His worship gave rise to a big literature 
in Bengal. Prof. S. B. Das Gupta has discussed the nature of 
this god Dharma in some detail. But he has missed the real 
issue. He has shown from references in the Brahmanas and 
Puranas that there was a god named Dharma in ancient India 
and that his cult in Bengal could not have been the product of 
only Buddhism, but was a mixture of various cults. Investigations 
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the Yamadvitiya day, in the district of Patna and Gaya a god 
called 'Dharmadeo’ is worshipped by women and priests recite 
a Katha. *Ku?a’ plants are planted on the courtyard and 
women offer worship there with Vermillion and other things, 
i have already shown, in my book on the Eodhgaya temple, the 
relation of Dharma with god Brahma whose worship was preva- 
lent in the Gaya region even in the time of the Buddha. The 
revival of Dharma cult by Ramai Punditt in Bengal in the Pala 
period therefore appears to be a survival of the original Dharma 
cult of the Gaya region. 

In the Rigveda (VIII. 35. 13) a god named Dharma asso- 
ciated with Mitra, Varuna and Maruts is invoked along with 
theAswins. Jnthe Satapatha Brahmana (13A.3) Dharma is iden- 
tified with Indra. It was natural for the Vedic people to 
accept this non-Vedic god and then identify him with their 
supreme god. The Buddhists often identified Dharma with 
Brahma, as will be shown below. In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
Narayaria is described as the son of Dharma. The Mahabharata 
also refers to Narayana’s birth in the family of Dharma (ste 
Chapter 1). Yudhishthira is described as the son of Dharma. 
This Dharma, when he approached Kunti, was ‘Yogamurti- 
dhara’ (Adiparva 123-5). This shows Dharma’s relation with 
Yoga. The Buddhist texts refer to the Devadhammaka sect 

i. e. worshippers of god Dharma. Worship of Dharma is men- 
tioned in the Samyuttara Nikaya(138ff. — cf. Afiguttara NikSya 

ii. 20 fF). AH these references clearly indicate that Dharma 
cannot be taken as equivalent to the Buddha. He was a pre- 
Buddhistic god, allied with Brahma, Kala etc. 

The Manu Samhita refers to gods Brahma and Dharma 
(Manu XII. 50). The Brihadaranyaka (1.4. 14) says that 
Brahman created Dharma. TheMahanarayani Upanishad (XXI. 

6) refers to Dharma as a great god. According to the Jains Jma 
Dharmanatha was the son of the Sungod and Suvrata (as Yama 
was in the Puranas). Dharma is known as one of the Avataras 
(twelfth) of Vishpu (Ahirbudhnya Satnhita, Bhagavata etc.) 
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TheBjihatsamhita (Cal. Edition, Chap. -99.1) refers to argod 
named Dharma or Dharmeia. The origin of Dharraa from 
Brahma is traced in the Puranas. He was >Brahma’s son, 
or Narayana was himself born as Dharma, or he was the son-in- 
law of Brahma. Dharma’s wife was Ahimsa. She , bore. him 
Hari, Krishna, Nara and Narayana. (Mat. P. Chap 171, 172; 
■Vamana Puritna). -Dharma is invoked in the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion along .with Prajapati and other Hindu gods. The'.Vishnu- 
dharmottara refers to his image as -having Jour faces, .'four feet 
and four arms, with a white garment, and of white colour., In 
his right hand should be rosary and a book in the left. By his 
right side should be ,V yavasaya in t person and By (the left 
Happiness very beautiful. The jDhyana Jn the ’Vrataihanda, 
replaces Happiness by a beautiful bull. Dharma is popularly 
known as a bull in India (sec below). The dhyana makes him 
similar to Brahma. 

This god Dharma, as shown before, was related -with Kala 
and thus both the Gods became equivalent to Yama or Dharroa- 
raja. In the Skanda purana we find Dharma or Dharmaraja 
as identified with Yama, who propitiated Siva and transformed 
himself into a bull to become Siva’s Vahana. Yama is known 
asRajain theRigveda (IX. 113)andtbeAtharvaveda (VI. 1233). 
‘Dharmaraja’ therefore made Dharma equivalent <to Yama. 
But Dharma as a Bull was different from Yama -who rode on a 
buffaloe. Jain geneology ofDhannanatha, as will beshown below, 
also identified Dharma with Yama. Barua could not accept 
Dharma and Yama as identical, as was contended by O’mally, 
for the former thought that Yama was not a pre-Vedic deity. We 
have shown that Dharma was at one time a prevedic deity and 
later on identified with Yama. Dharmaraja or -Yama was 
further associated -with Siva, as -was Kala (set above} and both 
Yama and Kala’s monographic features were made similar to those 
of Siva. 'This is borne out by a verse in the Hayasirsapancha- 
ratram (Chap. 27) where it is said. “(Dharmaraja) should be 
made similar ,to Bhairava in funeral places and forest tracts.” 

As Dharma’ was later on identified with 'Yama, -so was 
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Vajra. Mara (or Kama) son of Brahma had his weapon Vajra. 
Thus also was Vajrasana a symbol of Dharma. In the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (Anandasarama Series Vol. Ill, p. 1168) it is said 
“Vajra is chakra”. According to the Buddhists, Dharma was also 
the name of the seat of Indra. Thus Dhannachakra became 
the Vajrasana. -The Pauranic ‘Dharmasila’ by which the 
Gayasura was pressed by the gods was the same as the Vajrasila 
or the Vajrasana, or the symbol of god Dharma. The Asura 
religion was suppressed by a cult of Dharma and Brahma. 
The Vajrasana was Dharma and the tree was Brahma (as the 
Puranas say). 

Brahma is also described as “One wheel” in the Atharva 
Veda (X. 8"4). Thus even according to Hindu traditions Brahma 
and Dharma were allied deities. Kala was one of the Rudras. 
So were Dharma and Siva closely allied. Siva was a yogin and 
so was Dharma 'yogamurtidhara’ in the Mahabharata. 
The images of Siva and Dharma as depicted in the Vishnu- 
dharmmottara were almost similar. Later on Dharma was also 
identified with Vishnu with chakra in hand. The Vajrasana or 
the Dharmachakra was originally the symbol of Dharma of the 
Brahma cult. Hence it is that the Vaisriava pancharatra 
Samhitas definitely say that “the Sudariana Chakra was 
Brahma, the Kalachakra, the Jina of the Jains, and Buddha of 
the Buddhists.” We thus find why the Dharmachakra or the 
Vajrasana was the symbol of the Buddha when the images of 
Buddha were not depicted in sculpture. Bodhgaya was thus a 
centre of Dharma-Brahma cult and the Dharmachakra and 
Vajrasana were adopted by the Buddhists from the worship of 
Dharma and Brahma at Bodhgaya. 

Dharma is known in the Mahabharata to have assumed the' 
form of a dog. Similarly the image of Vatuka Bhairava, a form 
of Siva is always accompanied by a dog on his side. It is interesting 
to note that in Chotanagpur there is a festival in which a dog 
is worshipped. These might be survivals of the early relation 
of Siva with Dharma. 

Similarly Dharma is said to have assumed the form of a' 
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Yaksha. Some of the Yakshas worshipped at the time of the 
Buddha were perhaps related to the Dharma cult or Brahma 
worship. One wa s called ‘Suchiloma’ or boar. This might have 
been related to one of the earliest forms of Brahma’s avatara as 
a boar (sec below) . Another Yaksha was called ‘Khara’ (an ass) 
and ‘Gardhava’ was also the name of another. ‘Khara’ in the 
Mahabharata is known to have been a form of ‘Bali’ when 
he was living in secrecy after his discomfiture and Bali is said 
to have been at first a great favourite of Brahma. Thus Yaksha 
worship appears to have been a form of Brahma-Dharma cult 
in its latest phases. This is also apparent from the Kcna Upani- 
shad in which Brahman is called a Yaksha by the gods. Thus 
gods which were not known to the Vedic gods or people were 
styled Yakshas. Brahma, Dharma etc. being outside the pale of 
Vedic pantheon might have been known as Yakshas. Brahma 
worship and Yaksha worship- were both limited to the lower 
stratum of society. 

The Brahma cult had also a close relation with that of the 
Earth Goddess. The three incarnations of Vishnu — as Matsya, 
Kurma and Varaha — were originally avataras of Brahma 
Prajapati (See below) and all these had been assumed in order 
to save the ‘Earth’. As these avataras are known in Vedic 
literature, the relation of Brahma with the Earth goddess was a 
very ancient cult of India. As has been already shown, accor- 
ding to the Puranas, Brahma arose out of Prithivi (Lotus or Rasa) . 
The Puranas also make goddesses like Sri, Lakshnu, etc. wives 
or daughters of Brahma. If they were daughters, the)- were 
married to Dh'arma. The Mahabharata relates that Sri was 
at first residing srith Asura Bali and the Daityas, but later on 
1 left them. Sri thus describes himself as not subordinate to Vidha- 
ta (Brahma), but was under Rala. Sri was therefore associated 
with the Kala or Dharma worship, before being taken up in the 
Brahma cult. In Buddhist texts Sri or Sirima is a Yakshl. Sri 
was identified with the consort of Vishnu, Lakshmi, in Vais- 
navism; Sri and Prithivi, as Vishnu’s wives were therefore 
depicted by the side of Vishnu images. The Mahabharata 
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(XII. 108) while describing efficacy of obedience to parents 
refers to Vasumati along with Prajapati and Brahma. These 
goddesses were originally various forms of the mother Goddess 
of prehistoric period and associated with the Brahma cult. 

The worship of Dharma and Kala (as Yama) along with 
Brahma led to the relation of the Brahma cult with ancestor 
worship — Tarpana and fjraddha. Brahma’s worship was the 
worship of Pitamaha. The worship of the Pitrins is traced in 
the Vedas. The gods associated with Pitrins in the Vedas were 
Agni, Heaven, Earth and Yama. The ‘Pltfiyana’ is mentioned 
in the Vedas and Upanishads. Yama is invoked along with the 
Angirasas, Fathers, Navagvas in the Vedas (pig. X. 14, Atharva 
XVIII, Nirukta V. 21). The relation of the Navagvas with these 
gods correlate these with the Ratra cults, as indicated in the last 
Chapter. A funeral hymn (AV. XVHI.4) also associates Yama, 
Pitamaha, Agni, Savitri and Pitrins together. Pitrikarya 
(worship of manes) means worship of the Vasus, Rudras and 
Adilyas (Manu III. 28; Mat. Pur. 19). The Rigvedic funeral 
hymns are invocations to the Earth goddess and Yama. Brahma’s 
grand daughter Svadha was married to the Pitrins (Markandeya 
Purana). The origin of the Pin das as related in the Mahabha- 
rata also indicates its relation with Brahma. The relation of 
ratra cult with the Madhuvidya and the importance of madhu 
in Sraddha or Pindadana have already been mentioned 
(Ch. 1). The ratra cult was a cult of Pitrins according to the 
Brahmanas. 

The relation of Brahma with ancestor worship is apparent 
from the Pauranic and present system of Tarpana performed in 
honour of dead ancestors. The Mahabharata (Anuiasana; Cha. 
9) relates that Svayambhu (Le. Brahma) established the custom 
of Sraddha and nobody else can be the founder of this.. The 
first mantra in connection with Tarpana is “Brahma tripya- 
tira, Rudrastripyatam Prajapatistripyatam". Brahma, Rudra 
and Prajapati arc thus corelated. The mantra of the manushya 
tarpana as found in the Matsya Purana (102. 17*19) clearly 
indicates the association of the ceremony with the Saptaratra 
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cult of Brahma. It runs as follows “Sanakafca Sanandasca 
tptlyafca Sanatana/Knpila=§cf»surKcaiva Bodhuh Pancali- 
khastatha Sarve t6 triptim ayantu etc.” The first three names 
are those of the manasa sons of Brahma or Dharma, as found 
in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, who attained Sambodhi. 
The three latter names are in the great epic referred to as 
those of Philosophers, the preceptors Pancaiika. The Satapatha 
Brahmana (II. 6. 1. 25) actually refers to the opinion of an 
Asuri in connection with a sacrifice to the manes. This ASuri 
and the one mentioned in the mantra may be identical per- 
sonages. Kapila is the earliest Rishi according to the Sveta- 
Svatara Upanishad (5.2). Kapila, Asuri and Panca$ikha are called 
sons of Rudra in the Brahmanda Purana (Ch. 23). In place of 
Boddhu here is mentioned the name of one ‘Vakbali’, perhaps 
same as the former. Kapila, Asuri etc. are also known as the 
famous promulgators of the S3mkhya system of philosophy. The 
relation of these Sarhkhya philosophers with Rudra, Brahma 
and Tarpana thus indicate the close relation of ancestor worship 
with the RStra cult of Brahma. 

The mantra of Sraddha ceremony also indicates the relation 
of Dharma with ancestor worship. In offering the bull, it is 
said # “Oh bull, you are Dharma. You will report good and bad 
deeds-to Dharmarjja.” The mantra differentiates Dharma from 
Dharmaraja, which was also the original position as shown be- 
fore. The relation of Dharma with the mantras of Sraddha 
perhaps led to the introduction of a mantra cited in Sraddha 
ceremony in which Yudhisthira, son of Dharma and his other 
brothers are mentioned. The conversion of Brahma’s Ratra 
cult into a Vaisnava cult perhaps led to the introduction of 
Vishnu in the mantras of &raddha. 

The Brahma cult may therefore be proved to have been 
closely associated with the culls of Kala, Kama, Rudra, Dharma, 
the Earth goddess, Sraddhaand other forms ofancestor worship, 
Yakshas and such gods who, though prevalent in the Vedic 
period, were not directly connected with or prominent in the 
Vedas. They may therefore be regarded as inheritance of the 
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pre-Vedic religions. The Earth goddess cult has been traced 
at Mohenjodaro. The worship of Siva was aiso a pre-historic 
cult. The Yoga system was also related to the ratra cult of 
Brahma and Siva; and its existence is also traced in the ancient 
Indus valley culture. The Ratra cult of Brahma had a special 
relation with the theory of ‘Janmantara vada’ (metampsy- 
chosis) and according to certain scholars, this might also have 
existed in the Indus culture. It will be shown below that 
perhaps the worship of Brahma and Kartikeya also existed in 
that culture and there were images of these gods. The Maha- 
bharata (Santiparva 309) has a chapter on Buddha and Abud- 
dha, which Bhishma says he learnt from Brahma. It is there- 
fore likely that the cult of Buddha (Buddhism) had a close rela- 
tion with the Brahma cult; in Fact it will be shown that Jainism 
and Buddhism had originated from Brahma worship. 

It has been shown above that Dharma was worshipped in 
ancient stage in the form of a bull, a chakra and a Vajrasana. 
His images were introduced in a late period (see his iconography 
in the Vishnu-dharmmottaram — above). Similarly Brahma 
was not at first represented in his anthropomorphic form, but 
was worshipped through symbols. The idea of his four-faced 
image is to be found for the first time in an interpolated (aefcor- 
ing to Keith) verse in the Maitrayani Samhita. The Yedic 
Indians who had taken up the worship of Brahma in a modified 
form worshipped him in the form of the sacrificial citi’ (altar), 
as evident from the Brahmanas (see Ch. 1). Swan was a favou- 
rite symbol of Brahma. Several animals like bull, lion etc. 
were also used to represent his symbols. A chariot or a pillar 
(Skambha Brahman) was also used as his symbol. They will 
be discussed later on. 

One of the earliest symbol for Brahma was perhaps the Ai» 
vatthva tree, which was later on taken up by the Buddhists to 
represent the Buddha. In the Rigveda (X. 81-82) it is said, 
“What was the tree out of which they fashioned heaven and 
earth ?” The Taittiriya Brahmana answers this query (Taitt. 
Br.tl.*8. 9. 6) as, “Brahma was the forest, Brahma was that tree 
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out of which they fashioned Heaven and earth.” The Athar- 
vaveda relates (X. 7. 38), ‘‘Gods form part of the Skambha— 
Brahma, as branches of a tree.” The verse 21 in this connection 
is an obscure one. It runs thus "ASachchhakham pratisthan- 
tim paramam iva janah viduh uto san manyante’ vare ye te 
sakham upasati,.” It is likely that the first word here refers to 
the branches of the Asvatthva tree conceived as the Skambha 
Brahma. In the second part there is a reference to the smaller 
branches of the tree or smaller gods who, according to verse 38 
formed part of the Skambha Brahman, the main tree. The 
'tree* was the Brahman, its branches were the gods. The hy- 
mn thus refers to the superiority of worship of Brahman and 
inferiority of the worship of other gods. The Skambha Brahman 
was thus represented as the Aivatthva tree. In another Rig- 
vedic hymn (X. 72. 3-4), "this and earth” are said to have 
sprung from "uttanapadah” which is explained by Wilson to 
mean ‘upward growing’ (tree). This verse has been taken by 
scholars to explain the significance of a scene found depicted on 
a seal from Mohenjodaro in which an Asvatthva plant is issuing 
out of the womb of a woman with stretched legs upwards 
(uttana padah), and with her head downward. The tree 
thus was a symbol of Brahman or creation. The Rigveda 
refers to the Aivattha tree as the "holy fig tree” (Rv. X. 97). 
Another verse relates "In the tree clothed with godly leaves 
where Yama drinketh with the gods, the father, the master of the 
house, tendeth with love our ancient sires.” (Rig X. 135). Here 
the Veda makes the tree the abode of Yama and the Pitriris. 

It is from this idea that the custom arose of offering pinda at the 
foot of the Aivatthva or Bata tree, as is done at Gaya and other 
sacred places. (See Tirtha chapters in the Mahabharata). 

, Thus tree is related to the ancestor worship allied to the Brahma 
cult. In the Atharvaveda (V. 3.6) we have an invocation to the 
Asvatthva tree for driving away and destruction of enemies. 
Another hymn (Av.V. 4. 3) says "In the third heaven above us 
stands the Asvatthva tree, the seat of gods.” The Satapatha 
Brahmana refers to Brahman as a Palasa tree (S. B. I. 3. 3. 19). 
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The Bfihadaranyaka (III. 28) also dearly says that “Tree is 
purusha.” The BphadaranyaJca upanishad also states, “The 
tree is identical with the lord of the forest, so is Purosha identical 
with truth. 'His hair is the leaves” etc. This also refers to the 
Aivatthva tree. In the Sveta! vatara upanishad (6. 6), a tree . 
is said to have the form of Kala (so Vriksha Kalakritibhir) a 
god related to Brahma, (cf. Svet. Up. 3. 9 and Katha Up. 2.3.1). 
The Brahmapda Pufana (IX. 110) represents Brahma as living 
in a forest and being bom as a tree. In the Matsya Purana (Ch. 123 
39-40) it is said that in the Pushkara dwipa there is a nyagrodha 
tree in form of a lotus which is worshipped as a part of Brahma, 
and Brahma Prajapati lives there. In the Nudiah district of 
Bengal, a Brahmani festival takes place in the month of Sravan 
and an aivatthva tree is the main object of worship on this occasion. 
Thus the sacred trees of the Indians were undoubtedly forms of 
Brahma, (as both Brahma and trees arise out of Prithivi) Kala, 
Yama and the ancestors. Trees were also sacred to the ancient 
Indus valley people and figures of trees with or without gods under 
them have been found on seals discovered at Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro. The Vayupurana thus represents^ the Bodhi 
tree as Brahma and the Buddhists made it the symbol of the 
Buddha. Coomaraswamy also wrote “At a relatively early 
period the lotus may have represented Brahma, for he is the 
successor of Prajapati who is bom of the waters" (Hist, of Indian 
and Indonasian Art. p. 143). 

The Avataravada of the Vaishnava Pancharatra Bhagavata 
sect was taken originally from the Brahma cult. This must 
have originated from the Janmantaravada. With this is rela- 
ted the theory of the seven births of Brahma, the various 
births (Jatakas) of the Buddha and the seven Buddhas. The 
theory was also known to the Jains and hence we find the r 
twenty four Tlrtbankaras. The avataras of Vishnu arose out 
of the Avataras of Brahma. The Fish, Tortoise and Boar incarna- 
tions are referred to in the Vedic Literature as those of Praja- 
pati Brahma. According to the Satapatha Brahmajia (VII. 
5.1.5)), Prajapati assumed the form of a tortoise and created 
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offsprings. The Mahabharata in describing the ‘Fish* in earn a* 
nation says that the fish declared that he is Brahma (Vana 
Parva Ch. 12). The Satapatha Brahmana knew the godNarayana, 
but still instead of making the tortoise an avatara of that god, 
ascribes the avatara to Prappad. The Vajasaneyi Samfn'ta 
,(37.5), the Satapatha Brahmana (14. 1.2. 11), the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (1.1. 3. 5) refer to Prajapati saving the earth or sacri- 
fice by assuming the form of a boar. Sectarian Puranas like 
the Linga (1.4. 5 9), the Brahmanda (Ch. 6) and Garuda 
(1.4. 13) also support it. According to the Brahmanda, Brahma 
took the form of Varaha named Dharma. In form it was a 
Yajnavaraha. Brahma assumed this form to save Prithivi (Brah. 
P. Ch. 8). The Varaha then divided the earth into seven Dvipas 
and seven. Varehas. The Ramayana (quoted by Muir Sans. 
Texts Vol.'lV. p. 33) also refers to Brahma creating the world 
and assuming the form of a boar to raise up Che* earth. The 
name ‘Vikhanas’ of Brahma had arisen out of this tradition. 
Thus the first three Avataras are definitely known to be origi- 
nally those of Brahma. It is perhaps for this reason that in the 
Matsya Purapa (Ch 47) version of the Avataras, these three are 
not at all mentioned. The Matsya Purana refers in place of 
these, to “three important avataras of Vishnu" viz. (I) Narayana 
from Dharma (2) Narasimha and (3) Vamana. These three also 
are described in the Matsyapurana in such a way as to clearly indi- 
cate their relations with the Brahma cult. The Narayana Ava- 
tara is said to have arisen from Dharma and his priest *vas Bra- 
hma himself. We have already shown the relation of Dharma 
with Narayana and Brahma. At the time of the Narasimha 
Avatara, Rudra is said to have acted as priest. We have already 
seen that Rudra was more allied to Brahma than to Vjshpu. In 
the Vamana Avatara Dharma himself was the priest, showing 
the association with Brahma cult. Regarding the Vamana Ava- 
tara, the Mahabharata (XII. 223 and 224) relates that Bali 
aTtcr his defeat was given special protection by Brahma. In the 
Bhagavata Purana too, Muir was astonished to notice that at 
the end of Bali’s legend, Brahma is made to appoint Bali a 
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ruler of the worlds. IntheTaittiriya Samhita(VI. 2. 42) .Indra 
in the form of a jackal is said to have gone round the earth ir 
three strides. The Atharvaveda(IX. 6. 29) speaks of the step: 
of Prajapati being imitated by his worshippers. The JRigveda 
of course, refers to the three stepi of Vishnu, but does not refer to 
Bali. The ‘three-stride* legends of different gods are thus noticed 
in the Vcdic period. They might all have been taken from the 
Brahma cult or the Dharma cult and the Mahabharata indicates 
the confusion that was created by the attempt to suppress the 
truth about the Vamana Avatara. The Vamana Avatara depicts 
a struggle between the Cult of Brahma followed by 'Bali and the 
Vaisnava cult of a Vamana. 

The Narahari or Narasimha Avatara, also related to the 
Dharma cult, arising out of a pillar, might have arisen from the 
Brahma — Skambha worship, and the double meaning of the 
word *Hari’ viz. the god Vishnu (originally perhaps, Brahma) 
and lion. The Narasimha is mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka. The ParaSurama Avatara is difficult to be co-rela- 
ted either with Brahma or Vishnu. Paraf urama was a Brahmin 
and worshipper of Siva. He fought with Kartavjryya a wor- 
shipper of Dattatreya also recognised as a sub-Avatara of Vishnu. 
Parafurama is also depicted as a great obedient son of his father 
and to have destroyed the Kshatriyas on account of their revolt 
against Brahman His worship of Siva might give a true 
picture of his position amidst these puzzling legends. That 
he fought against kshatriyas who revolted against Brahman show- 
ed his championship of Brahma Cult. The Matsya Purana also 
refers to Paraiurama and other later manushya avataras of 
Vishnu, Ramchandra, Buddha and K alki along with Dattatreya, 
Mandhata and Veda Vyasa. Ramchandra was perhaps a fol- 
lower of the Satya-dharma (not simply of truth, but of Satya 
as a god), which as shown before, was another religion related to 
the Brahma cult. Even in the Vaishnava Agni Purana (II. II) 
it is said that Ramchandra then came to know “I am Brahma.” 

The Matsya purana docs not refer to Balarama at all. His 
other name Samlcarshana, as has been already shown, was 
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identified with that of Rudrainthe Pancharatra texts. It has also 
been shown how this god was incorporated into Vaisrtava Vasu- 
deva cult. The Brahmanda Purana also says that Rudra was 
looked upon as Halayudhain one of his avataras (Brahm. P. 23. 
132). Thus Samkarshana or Balarama was more allied to Siva 
or Rudra. The characteristics of these two gods agree in many 
respects. Rudra is regarded as a god of agriculture in the Vedas 
and so does Samkarshana’s emblem ‘Hala’ indicate. Balarama 
is associated with Naga and so is Siva. Both Rudra and Balarama 
are known to have been great drunkards. The Mahabharata 
also does not mention him as an avatara, but refers to ‘Satvata’ 
as an avatara in his place. Samkarshana was thus a god of the 
Rudra-Siva cult and later on incorporated into Vasudevacult by 
identifying him with Krishna’s brother Balarama. Buddha, 
the last 'Avatara, will be shown to be equivalent to Brahma 
and later on identified with an avatara of Vishnu (See chapter 
on Buddhism). 

The Pancharatra Samhitas increased the number of Avataras 
to twenty four. The Vyuhas were also made 24 in number. 
These twenty four Avataras and Vyuhas gave rise to the theory 
of 24 Buddhas and 24 TIrthankaras. This number may be 
compared to that of the tattvas of the Samkhya system. It is 
curious to note that the numerals (3-f 5+7+9) attached to the 
more prominent of the various Ratra cults give, if added, a total 
of 24. The Sudariana Chakra had at first 12 spokes and later on 
24, The Dharmachakra of Asoka found on the Samath pillar 
has 24 spokes. These numbers thus indicate how the ratra 
cults of Brahma were really connected with a theory of numbers. 

The Matsya Purana version of the Avataras also indicates 
an important matter in this connection. The Purana first says 
that there were three famous incarnations, and names three, 
though the names are not the usual ones. Then it refers to 7 
other avataras and thus the number is raised to ten, of which 
9 are past and one a future Avatara. According to the Buddhists 
also there were three Buddhas in one Kalpa, five in another 
Kalpa, seven most famous/ and one of them Maitreya is the 
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future E uddfca. This alio sbr, rvn zn intimate relation of Bed- 
dhrra trUh the AvatzraySda zed Brahma eel: or the Ritra 
full*. The genera! belief that Avataravada svzs from 

Buddhism thru appears to be unwarranted. 

The Brahma cult therefore must have existed before the time 
Of the Buddha. Many scholars believe that an attempt was made 
by the Brahmins to create a Brahma cult between AT). 2C0 and 
&00 (Farquahar — Religious literature of India; J. N. Baneijee — * 
Development of Hindu Iconography)- Zimmer was of opinion 
that the mythology of Brahma developed during the period of 
the JJfahmariai (JJ, c. 1000 to 700) and the creation of the my- 
thology presupposes the existence of the cult (Mythology in 
Indian Art and civilisation, f. n. p. 125). Indian traditions, 
however, indicate its existence In the pre-Vc die period. 

In a recent article in the J. B. R. S. (Sept.-Dee. 1948 pp. 32 
ff.) T. G. Aravamuthan discussed the iconography of several 
seals found at Harappa and Mohenjodaro in which there are: — 
a god within an ASvatthva tree, another man kneeling in 
front of him, something like a human head kept near by, seven 
(in some seals, six) human figures (apparently women) standing 
below, and a Bull-goat man stands behind the kneeling figure. 
The author of the paper identifies the god within tree with 
‘Brahman,’ the kneeling figure as Kartikeya, the female figures as 
the KpttikSs or the six mothers of Kartikeya. The Bull-goat 
figure is identified with Agni, the father of Kartikeya. The 
whole scene, according to the writer, is Brahman's revelation 
to Agni, Kpttikas and Kartikeya, as he did to the gods like Indra 
In the story in the Kcna Upanishad (TCena U. 3. 4). 

Tliis identification of the seals may be accepted with certain 
modifications and may prove the existence of Brahma’s Sap- 
vm Taxt, It. IVa Iv/iua. uslAt ■w&Vc.Tt. TYit Ky/Att&s wt ©ri- 
ginatly seven in number as the author shows, but were also six 
in some texts. The figure within the tree cannot be Brahman, 
the Absolute formless one. It is the figure of the personal Brahma 
whose association with the Aivatthva has already been discussed. 
The prevalence of the worship of Kartikeya in the Indus valley 
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is not improbable because of the existence of Yoga system therein 
and Kartikeya is known as ‘Yogiivara* in the Mahabharata. 
The Mahabharata Chapters on Kartikeya’ s coronation refer to 
Brahma’s part in it. The same chapters refer to the Krittikas 
attending the coronation ceremony. The Ramayana (Adi 
• Kanda 36, 37) also clearly shows the relation of Brahma with the 
birth of Kartikeya and his appointment as the commander-in- 
chief of the gods. Kartikeya, the child, killed a demon and 
thus struck by this exploit, the gods appointed him as their co- 
mmander. An image of the Gupta period at Mathura depicts the 
coronation of Kartikeya by Brahma and Siva. It is very likely 
that the Mohenjodaro seals depict the scene of Kartika's victory 
over the demon and offering of the demon’s head to Brahma, the 
greatest of the gods. It was on this occasion that Kartikeya was 
coronated and hence we find the Krittikas and Kartika’s father 
in the scene. Kartika is known to have been born of both Siva 
and Agni. Siva was represented as a Bull, and goat was the sym- 
bol of Agni. Hence Kartika’s father is depicted as a combined 
form (Bull goat) of Siva and Agni. Aja or goat is also Siva’s 
emblem. Hence the composite figure may be Siva only, a3 in the 
Mathura image. That Brahma was connected with warfares is 
evident from the Kena Upanishad itself in which Brahman is said 
to have “won a victory.” This Brahman, though written in neuter, 
cannot be an impersonal god, but refers to Brahma. Similarly 
offering of ‘Valid by the gods to Brahman is known from the 
Taittiriya Upanishad (I. 5). Hence Kartikeya brought the head 
offering to Brahma. 

Moreover, KumaTa, another name also for Kartikeya, is 
regarded as the very first Avatara in several Puranas (Bhagavata 
and Garuda) . These Avataras have been shown to have been 
originally related to the Brahma cult. In the Saiya Parvan of 
the Mahabharata, Kartikeya is described as the eldest son of Brah- 
ma. Kartika is called Sikhivahana (rider on peacock) and it 
has been shown that this word ‘Sikhi* or ‘Sikhandi.’ etc. was 
peculiar to the Ratra cults of Brahma. The Bull-goat form of 
Agni or Siva as shown here may be explained by the fact that 
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the warriors of Kartikeya are described as having composite 
forms, peculiar mixed heads and bodies (Mahabharata, Salya 
P- 45 to 53). Thus all traditions about Kartikeya indicate this 
scene in the Mohenjodaro seals to be related to the cult of Kar- 
tikeya as the commander of the gods headed by Brahma. The 
writer of the paper by reference to the Kena Upanishad story 
identified Kartikeya with Indra; but this appears to be baseless, 
for in no tradition Indra was ever the commander of the gods, 
but the king of gods. , We have shown that Indra was not ori- 
ginally the king of gods, but he became so in the Vedic period by 
superseding Brahma. 

If the identifications indicated here be accepted, we find that 
in the Indus valley region, Brahma was worshipped in his image 
form, whereas, as shown before, he was generally worshipped in 
symbols in later periods. This may be explained by the fact that 
in India worship of images went side by side with symbol worship. 
But in the case of Brahma, images are found from only the 
Kushana period. It might be that the influence of the Upa- 
nishadic religion had made making the images of gods unpopu- 
lar in India (or in some parts of India) from the late Vedic period 
to the time or the revival of image worship in India. 

Thus the difficulty that scholars find in connecting the Indus 
valley religion with that of the later period, though they could 
trace the survival of the former into a still later age, may be to 
a certain extent removed if we assume the existence of the Bra- 
hma religion in the pre-Vedic age. The existence of the Earth- 
goddess or Mothergoddess and Siva cults in Mohenjodaro also is 
a further proof of the antiquity of the Brahma cult. 

The later Hindu Iconography indicates that Brahma, Kala, 
Dharma and several other associate gods were also worshipped 
in their image forms, and they were really interconnected. The 
Vishnudharmmottaram description of Brahma refers to his cha- 
riot of seven swans (V. Dharm III. Ch. 44). Brahma is identi- 
fied with Purusha (Ibid Ch. 46). “Rigveda is his eastern face, 
Yajur the southern, Sama the western and Atharvan thenorhem,” 
The four quarters are his arms. The worlds movable and 
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immovable are sprung from water, and Brahman holds those — so 
the Kamandahi rests in his hand. Kala is indicated in the hand 
by the rosary. The seven regions are the swans in the chariot. 
This description of Brahma indicates his relations with Vedic 
Purusha and Kala. 

Similarly regarding the image of Samkarashna it is said 
(Ibid Ch. 47), “Know the ploughshare to be Kala, and the pestle 
to be death and with these two, the Rudra — Samkarashana 
ploughs this Univere.” Here also Kala is associated with Sarh- 
karshana who, as in the Pancharatra texts, is identified with 
Rudra. 

The Bull of Siva is called (Ch. 48) divine Dharma of four feet. 
The image of Dharma (Ibid Ch. 77) shows him to be four-faced, 
four-footed and four-armed. In his right hand is rosary and 
in the left the book. “Kala is traditionally known as the rosary 
and Veda the book. The four faces are Jajfia, Satya, Tapas 
and Dana. His fourteen wives, as in the Puraiias are also men- 
tioned. 

Similarly, in the image of Yama, on his right hand should be 
Chitragupta and on his left “should be shown the terrific looking 
Kala, holding a noose. Know Yama to be Samkarshana assuming 
a tamasi body for the destruction of the people. The consort of 
Yama called ‘Dhumorna’ is identified with Kalaratri (Ibid Ch. 
51). 

The wheel in the hand of Vishnu i? called the Dharmacha- 
kra, Kalachakra and Bhachakra (Zodiac) (Ibid Ch. 60). In 
describing the image of the Sun god (Ch. 67) it is said, “On the 
left of the god should be a lion standard.” “The lion appearing 
on the flag is celebrated as Dharma in person.” It has already 
been shown that Brahma also is depicted in the form of a lion 
and so was Dharma too. 

The elaborate mythology, the antiquity, the existence 
of cult objects and also the popularity of Brahma-worship 
may be considered as strong factors for giving rise to a 
special sect of Brahma worshippers. In India we had the 
Ganapatya, Saura, Saiva, Sakta and Vaxshnava sects, but surely 
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not any sect of Brahma is known to have ever exsited. Certainly 
this was the condition in periods of which the history is known to 
us. But as shown already, Brahma was a pre-Vedic deity and so 
were the ratra cults. His followers, if they formed any sect must 
have been extinct in India just as Budhists are not found here 
today. They were perhaps the Brahmins. This theory requires 
a full reconsideration of the origin of the Varnas. 

The existence of the Varna system may be traced in the 
earliest known periods of Indian history. "The quadruple divi- 
sion of society is mentioned in some of the earlier hymns of the 
Rigveda” (Advanced History of India). Different theories were 
propounded to discover the factors thlt led to this division. R. P. 
Chanda thought that this division was based on fundamental 
cultural distinctions and that the Kshatriyas were the rulers of 
India before the conquest of the place by the Aryans. The Aryan 
priests were called Brahmins and the ancient rulers Kshatriyas. 
According to a recent theory "The Aryan invaders simply crys- 
tallised and perpetuated a system which was already in existence 
and was based on the taboo arising from magical ideas of the 
Proto-Australoid and Austro- Asiatic inhabitants ofpre-Dravidian 
India” (Advanced History of India). This theory is also based 
on still unknown ethnological problems of India. 

The most popular theory, however, of the origin of the 
Varna system is that it arose in a late Vedic period out of the 
occupations of different people, the priests becoming Brahmins, 
the warriors and kings being Kshatriyas and the cultivators and 
merchants became Vaiiyas. The conquered non-Aryans who were 
of a different body-colour were relegated to the Sudra Varna. But 
this theory has been criticised byemincnt Vedic scholars. Accord- 
ing to Keith ‘‘We have no ground to suppose that there was a 
special class which reserved its energies for war alone and that 
the Industrial population and agriculturists allowed the fate of 
their tribe to be decided by contests between the warrior bands. 

But the Rigveda certainly knows of a ruling class, the Kshatriya, 
and the Vedic kingship was normally hereditary” (Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I). Such clearcut division of work was 
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not possible in practice, not only in the early Vedic but also in 
later periods. The system of Varna, therefore, could not have 
been based on occupation in the primary stage, though in a 
later period, at least before Megasthenes, occupations were 
determined by the caste of the people. The sayings of the 
Geeta that “I have created the four Varnas on the basis of 
Guna’ and ‘Karma’* refers certainly to divine creation and 
“Guna and Karma*’ here refer to the actions and qualifications 
acquired by a man in his previous births. Man is bom in the 
different family of different castes according to his actions in 
previous births. It is not possible to determine the castes of 
people according to their actions in this birth. The system would 
have been a failure if ever such an attempt was made in society. 
The caste or the Varna system washereditary evenin the Vedic 
period, but rigidity of occupation was a later growth. 

Even in the Rigvcdic period, families were not wedded to a 
particular profession. The Rigvcdic fishis also prayd for cattle 
and riches and material prosperity. In the Yajurveda we hear 
of “rich Sudras” which indicates that they were not slaves but 
earning money by various methods. 

Coming to the Sutra period, when caste system is supposed 
by all scholars to have already originated, we find that the 
Sudras had become merchants and exercised trade. Thus in 
the Sutra period, the occupations of Vaisyas and Sudras had not 
been made exclusive. The Manu Samhita is supposed to con- 
tain all the ‘Brahmanical pretensions’ and to have rigidly fixed 
the occupations of the different castes. But this idea is also 
wrong. In the first Chapter, the Samhita refers to the ‘Karmas’ 
of the various castes and the Karma of the Sudras is described 
as service of the three higher classes. But it appears that here 
the word ‘Karma’ does not mean ‘occupation* but ‘duty’. For if 
the word ‘Karma’ is taken in the sense of occupation, the regu- 
lations in the same Samhita in the Fourth Chapter become 
meaningless . In that chapter are described the occupations of 
the Grihasthas of the ‘Dvija’ group i.e. the three higher classes 
in ordinary times (not in the apadkala, or emergent cases). Here 
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we find that the occupation of a dvija (including Brahmins) 
having a big family is prescribed as collection offood-graim from 
the fields, gifts received without asking, begging, agriculture, 
trade and money lending. This regulation thus dearly shows 
that the usual practice in society of the higher castes was to earn 
livelihood by all the occupations mentioned above. This shows 
that in spite of the rigid caste system, the occupation of the three 
higher castes were not exclusive at all. The Brahmins also must 
have carried on trade and agriculture. That this mcanning of 
Manu’s regulations was really current in society is apparent from 
the Sukranltisara (IV. 3. 19-21). The Sukranlti also distin- 
guishes between 'Karnjn’ (or Dharxna) of the four castes and their 
*BIs«itivrittl* or ‘means of livelihood'. Thus ‘Karma’ was not 
occupation; it was ‘Britivritti’ which -was really occupation. 
The Sukranlti also dearly says that sages like Manu and others 
also prescribe ‘tilling’ as the ' Vptti* or occupation of the Brah- 
mins and that ‘begging’ was not to be followed by anybody 
except Brahmins. Thus what is popularly known as the occu- 
pation of the four castes was not really occupation. Occupations 
were quite different from the .‘Karmas’. It may be mentioned 
here that Manu’s regulations dearly explain why in the early 
Jafaka stories wc find innumerable Brahmins tilling their lands. 

The Arthasastra also refers to the ‘Dharma’ of the four castes. 
There the Dharma of the Vhifyas indudes tending of cattle, 
agriculture and trade; and that of the Sudras is, besides serving 
the four castes, Varta (i.e. cattle breeding, agriculture and trade 
— Arthaiastra Sans, text pp. G-7),Karu (workofartisans) and work 
of ministrels. The Arthasastra regulations thus show that the 
occupation of the Sudras was never slavery or working as ser- 
vants of the three higher castes. The Manu Samhita (Ch. X.99) 
also does not forbid the work of artisans and artists for the 
Sudras. In fact, it is clear that the occupations of the Sudras 
were not much different from those of the VaiSyas, except that 
Sudras were not to study and sacrifice (which are not really occu- 
pations). These regulations also explain why in the later Vedic 
period we hear of rich Sudras. Thus the popular idea about the 
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occupations of the four castes appears to have no ' foundation at 
all, either in theory or practice. The Manu Samhita regula- 
tions in the First Chapter do not therefore refer to the occupa- 
tions of the four castes but to their duties or ‘Dharma’ as the Artha- 
iaitra describes it to be. 

The Arthasastra further shows how various Industrial groups, 
though placed in various subcastes, were really occupying the 
Varna of the Valsyas or Sudras, for trade and the arts could be 
followed by both the Sudras and the Vaiiayas. The occupation 
of Brahmins and Kshatriyas also were not as exclusive as we 
think them to be. The Arthaiastra clearly refers to armies com- 
posed of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 6udras. This is 
also hinted by a verse in the Sukraniti (IV. 7. 388- J. Vidyasagara 
Edition). Thus it is not a fact that in ancient India it is only the 
Kshatriyas who fought and not other castes. The Mahabharata 
heroes Dronacharya etc. were not aberations. The Mahabha- 
rata further enjoins that the king should appoint his council- 
lors from all the castes. The village officers, according to the 
Apastamba Sutra, were to be appointed from the three higher 
castes. So Vaifyas and Sudras also were working in the govern- 
ment of the country. Thus the occupations or means of liveli- 
hood of the people were never exclusive according to the caste 
system. But even then a hereditary Varna system existed from 
even the Vedic period, and interchange of Varna was scarcely 
allowed. Occupation, therefore, cannot be regarded as being 
the basis of the Varna system. 

It has been suggested before that the Vedas mention the wor- 
ship of many gods of different localities. All these gods could not 
have been worshipped by all the people at the same period. 
Many of the Rigvedic gods might have been incorporated in the 
Veda from among the then existing tribes or groups worshipping 
some particular gods. Some particular gods might have been 
worshipped by particular tribes or groups or localities. Thus 
Prajapati was incorporated in the Vedic pantheon in the Brah- 
mana period, but his name ‘Brahm5’ was not accepted by the 
Fligvcda. The followers of the ratra cults worshipped some 
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gods mentioned in the Veda, but Indra was not their chief god. 
The Vedas, when finally completed, had incorporated all these 
gods. Some of the pre-Vedic gods might not have been incorpo- 
rated at all — such as the gods of the SiJnadeva and the Mura- 
devas. Tims at the time of the rise of the Vedic cult or even in 
pre-Vcdlc period, there mighthave been people who wonhipped 
a particular god or a group of gods and thus formed a sect among 
themselves. Other groups worshipping other gods might have 
formed separate and exclusive sects. Those who worshipped 
a particular group of gods might call themselves Brahmins, 
worshippers of other gods might be the Kshatriyas and similar 
other religious groups might be known as Vaiiyas or fSudnis. 

Thus it may be that the Varnas arose out of the difference of 
the pre-Vedic people regarding the god or gods they worshipped — 
or, more popularly, we may say the Varnas were the names of 
the different sects of India in the pre-Vedic period. There are 
good reasons to support this theory. In the Puranas, it is said that 
Brahma fixed the Brahmaloka for Brahmins, Indraloka for the 
Kshatriyas, V.'tyuloka for the Vaifyas and the Gandharvaloka for 
• the Sudras. From this it may be inferred that the Brahmins were . 
originally worshippers of Brahman or Brahma, Kshatriyas of 
Indra, Vaiiayas of Vayfi and the Jsudras of the Gandharvas. 
Several Vedic texts also indicate that Indra was the special deity 
of the Kshatriyas. During a particular sacrifice, a kshatriya 
became (temporarily) a Brahmana, and after the ceremony is 
over, the Kshatriya says, “with luster, strength etc., I return to 
Indra as my god” (Aitareya Brahmana I. 1, 9). This passage also 
indicates that Indra was the special and favourite god of a 
Kshatriya. Indra was considered as the guardian deity of Bud- 
dha who was a Kshatriya. The word ‘Brahmana’ has been deriv- 
ed by Scholars from ‘Brahman* which they explain as a priest. 
But as I have shown. before, the two words ‘Brahman’ and 'Brahma* 
were identical. The Brahmana caste must have a close relation 
with Brahma as a god. This is evident from early Buddhist texts, 
already referred to, in which Brahmins are said to have claimed 
that they were'rc^l sons of Brahma, worshippers of Brahma, heirs 
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of Brahma’ and so on (sec above). This especial relation of the 
Brahmin caste with Brahma is also known from the tradition 
recorded in the Brihat Samhita (60. 19 Cal. edition and also 
Banerjee — Development of Hindu Iconography). Barahamihira 
therein refers to various gods specially to be worshipped by 
different sects and in this list Brahmins are enjoined to worship 
Brahma. As the Vedas rejected Brahma and set up Agni and 
Brahmanaspati (Bfihaspati) in his place, these two gads were 
identified with Brahma. The above mentioned traditions 
clearly indicate that here Brahma refers to the god of that name 
and not merely to a priest. Thus Brahmins might originally have 
been worshippers of the pre-Vedic Brahma. 

Thus the Kshatriyas were originally worshippers of Indra 
and Brahmins were those of Brahma. This is further evident from 
the fact that many later Vedic texts divide the gods also accord- 
ing to their castes, because, perhaps, the caste of the gods was 
determined by the castes of the sects who worshipped them. 
Agni and Brihaspati are called Brahmin gods (as shown above, 
the Vedic Brahmins gave up the worship of Brahma and set up 
Agni and Brahmanaspati or Bphaspati and identified them with 
Brahma), Indra is called (along with Varuna, Soma, Rudra, 
Parjanya, Yama and Mrityu) a Kshatriya god, Maruts (i.e. 
Vayu, as in Puranas) and ViSvadevas are called Vaisya gods, 
and Pushan (who is identified with the Earth) is called a Sudra 
god (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad I. 4. 11-13). These castes of 
Brahma and Indra thus substantiate what we know from Pura- 
nic, Buddhist and Vedic texts about the special divinity w orship- 
ped by the Brahmins and Kshatriyas. Bhu Devi (Earth goddess) 
is also known as a special divinity of the Vaifyas (Matsya Purana 
Ch. 154. Verse 77). 

Thus it is evident that the castes had originated in the pre- 
Vedic period, different sects being grouped as different Vardas. 

In the Vedic period all these gods and sects were taken into a 
common homogeneous fold. The Vedic religion gave a new 
form to the worship of Brahiru by introducing sacrifices and also 
perhaps a new turn to the caste system. 
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A passage in the Aitareya BrShmana (VII. J9) refers to a 
legend in which ’sacrifice' is said to have fled from the Kshatriyas, 
VaUyas and Sudras and approached the Brahmanas. This 
legend perhaps indicates that the system of sacrifice was first 
current among the Kshatriyas, VaUyas and &udra3 and not 
among the Brahmins who were worshippers of Brahma and not 
of Indra and other gods of the lower castes. The legend refers 
thus to the first acceptance of sacrificial cult by the Brahmips 
(in an age which we call the Vedic period), after giving up the wor- 
ship of Brahma. Thus in the Vedic period all castes began to 
perform sacrifices. All sects were also then taken into the fold of 
the Vedic religion, and a new colour was then given to the caste 
system. 

The original division of the people into four main sects gave 
rise to the four Varnas and hence we find the division of Indians 
into four classes even in the early Vedic period. Though the rigi- 
dity and exclusiveness of occupations of the castes might have 
been a later growth, a germ of this might have existed even in 
the pre-Vedic period. Even now we find that men following 
particular occupations, or of particular caste, worship a particu- 
lar god. The Kayasthas worship ‘Chitragupta’ as their principal 
god, the carpenters worship ’Viivakarma’ and the merchant 
princes of India are mostly Jains. Similarly it maybe argued 
that the Brahmins, who in the pre-Vedic period were worship- 
ping Brahma, were very holy people devoted to religious duties 
and hence when they came within the Vedic fold they were speci- 
ally selected by all as their priests. The Kshatriyas were rulers 
and worshipped a god of war (Indra) befitting their occupation, 
and the traditions of their occupations -survived till the later 
periods. The gods which were being followed by the merchant 
dtassses. of India were grouped together under the name ofVisva- 
deva gods or the 49 Maruts; and the merchants continued to 
worship those gods and to follow their old occupations. It was 
perhaps in this way that particular occupations were thus tradi- 
tionally associated with particular castes. There was, however, 
no restriction or rigid exclusiveness of occupation; but the old 
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traditional occupations were recorded as the ideal duties or 
Dhanma (not occupation) of the various castes and not as real 
means of livelihood. 

The god of the Kshatriyas was not Indra alone, as shown 
above. Indra was perhaps the god of the predominant ruler 
of that period of a particular locality; but the other gods worship- 
\ ped by the rulers of other places of India were, when incorpora- 
ted in the Vedas, placed on a same level with Indra and became 
the gods of Kshatriyas. The gods of merchants of all places of 
India who had accepted the Vedic religion were thus called 
Maruts or Visvadevas (gods of Vis or merchants). The worship- 
pers of Brahma were perhaps then limited to a small place 
and hence their gods after acceptance of Vedic faith became only 
two in number (Brihaspati or Brabmanaspati and Agni). The 
worshippers of the Earthgoddess and Gandharvas were perhaps 
the low class people and hence they were given the lowest position 
in the society as Sudras. Their god Pushan also was not a promi- 
nent god, as only eight hymns are dedicated to him in the 
Iligveda. 

The popular view that the Sudras were the dasas (slaves) and 
non-Aryan aborigines does not appear to be based on facts. Dasa 
in the Rjgveda not only meant ‘a slave’ but also perhaps re- 
ferred to a tribe who had not accepted the Vedic religion. The 
Vedic gods fought tvith the Dasas and Dasyus and killed theim. 
There is no evidence to show that these non- Vedic tribes when 
defeated by the Vedic gods were turned into their slaves. There 
was a ‘Dasyu’ Varna, but ‘Dasyu’ did not get a place among 
the ‘Vardas’ of India. If these were really made slaves, they 
might have been placed in a ‘Dasa* or ‘Dasyu’ varna and not 
in the ‘Sudra* Varna. There is no similarity of the word ‘Dasa’ 
with ‘Sudra* except at the present day. The ‘Dasa’ tribe might 
have been enslaved and might give rise to the meaning of ‘dasa’ 
as slave but there is no evidence to show that ‘Disa’ or slave 
gave rise to the word ‘Sudra*. Moreover it has been shown 
that Sudras were never really servants or slaves by occu- 
pation. ‘Service to higher castes’ was their duty and it did not 
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nfso accepted Brahml worship, however, made Brahm5 the son 
6f Pf ajlpati. Hence It is that we get both these traditions In the 
religious texts. As Brahma was convened into Brihaspat! or 
Brahmanaspati by the orthodox followers of the Vedas, so per- 
haps was non-Vedic and pre*Vedic Siva adopted by the Vedie 
people as Rudra. Neither Brahma nor Siva may thus be regar- 
ded as later gods, created by the PurSnas. Siva’s worship hai 
been traced in tiic Indus valley and so perhaps may the Brahml 
Cult also have existed there. *11100211 the Vedas attempted to 
reorient the cult, its existence continued even fn later periods 
and it exerted a tremendous influence on all religious sects. Hence' 
it is that all religious sects of India ascribe creation to Brahml 
and e\rn sectarian works refer tothecreationlegends bang associa- 
ted with Brahma. In fact, all known religious sects attempted 
to give authority to their religion and religious books by referring 
their origin to Brahma the earliest god of India. 

Similarly Srlddha (anccstorworship) which was a cardinal 
matter in the worship of Brahma was and is still followed by all 
Indian sects. The Vedic sacrifices are said to have originated 
for keeping alive Brahml. Vedas came out of Brahml’s 
mouth. The God Absolute of the Upanishads was given a name 
which was only an abstract form of the name of Brahml. God 
of sacrifice (identified with Brahml) was Brahmatiaspati. Even 
in the Buddhist period, people believed that the Vedas Incul- 
cated the worship of Brahml. Jains and Buddhists showed 
honour and respect to Brahml. It will be shown below that the 
theory of the Jain Tlrthankaras had Its origin from the Brahml 
uh Buddha had also taken the position of Brahml. In 
fact Gotama became the Buddha afief performing a ‘pltfikarya* 

* iext chapter. The Bhagavatas or 
• regarded BrshtaS 33 3 VySha of 
regarded their Saktbgoddess as 
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manners (Memo A. S. I.). All these differences existed in 
Pre-Vedic days and some might have survived later. This rivalry 
between these two Varnas made the Brahmins angry with the 
Kshatriyas when they tried to forcibly take away the gilis of the 
Brahmiris. After all these sects had accepted the Vedic religion, 
perhaps a rapproachment was brought about between these 
people regarding the marriage problem. It was perhaps due 
to this agreement that a rule was made to the effect that lower 
castes men would not be allowed to marry a higher caste girl, but 
marrying a girl of the lower caste was not prohibited in early 
days. Anuloma marriage was allowed but not the Pratiloraa, 
This curious rule about intermarriage between various castes can 
only be explained by reference to the existence of an earlier 
rivalry between the two higher sects and a later rapproachment 
to this effect. 

Indian traditions of all periods thus indicate that the Vardas 
arose out of the pre-Vedic religious differences of the Indians and 
the great religious schism between the followers of the Brahma 
cult and the Vedic cult. The Bramins were originally the 
followers of the Brahma cult, but after the great schism, 
Brahma cult was given up by most of the people of the higher 
class who became followers of the Vedic religion ; Brahma worship- 
pers were then called Asuras. Thus did the cult and sect of 
Brahma disappear as the main religion of India, at least of the 
western parts. In eastern parts Brahma cult survived and 
hence the easterners were called Asuras even in the Brahmanas. 

The evidences of the existence of a real cult of Brahma in a 
very early period thus make it clear that absence of references 
in the Vedas to this god was not due to its non-existence but 
perhaps due to its non-Vedic or pre-Vedic character. It was 
Brahma who, as gradually there was intermingling of the Vedic 
and non-Vedic people in various parts of India, was also wor- 
shipped by the Vedic people of a later period (i.e. Brahmana 
period) as Prajapati. Hence Prajapati being a later growth was 
regarded as different from and son of Brahma. Those who 
worshipped Prajapati (adherents of Vedic faith) tint and then 
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also accepted BrahmX worship, however, made Brahma the soft 
of PfajSpati. Hence it Is that we get both these traditions in the 
religious texts. As Brahma was converted into Bfihaspat! of 
Brahmanaspati by the orthodox followers of the Vedas, so per* 
haps was non-Vedic and pre*Vedic Siva adopted by the Vedie 
people as Rudra. Neither Brahma nor Siva may thus be regar* 
ded as later gods, created by the PurSnas. Siva’s worship has 
been traced in the Indus valley and so perhaps may the Brahma 
fult also have existed there. Though the Vedas attempted to 
reorient the cult, Us existence continued even In later periods 
and it exerted a tremendous influence on all religious sects. Hence' 
it is that all religious sects of India ascribe creation to Brahmd 
and even sectarian works refer to the creation legends being associa* 
ted with Brahma, In fact, all knowri religious sects attempted 
to give authority to their religion and religious books by referring 
their origin to BrahmS the earliest god of India. 

Similarly Sraddha (anccstorworship) which was a cardinal 
matter in the worship of Brahma was and is still followed by all 
Indian sects. The Vedic sacrifices are said to have originated 
for keeping alive BrahmS. Vedas came out of Brahma’s • 
mouth. The God Absolute of theUpanishads was given a name 
which was only an abstract form of the name of BrahmS. God 
of sacrifice (identified with Brahma) wns Brahmanaspati. Even 
in the Buddhist period, people believed that the Vedas incul- 
cated the worship of Brahma. JftinS and Buddhists showed 
honour and respect to Brahma. It will be shown below that the 
theory of the Jain TirthankafaS had Its origin from the Brahma 
cult. Buddha had also taken the position of Brahma. In 
fact Gotama became the Buddha after performing a 'pitfikarya 4 
as will be shown in the next chapter. The Bhagavatas or 
Valshnava Pancharatra cult regarded Brahma as a Vyuha of 
VSsudeva. The Tantrikas regarded their Sakti-goddess as 
nothing but the mlya of Brahma. The Sauras also regarded 
the Sungod as Prajapati, as even the Vedic texts Indicate. 
Ganapati of the Ganapatya sect was also BrahmS (as In the 
Aitareya Brahmana) . Brahma'S AvatSras were ascribed to Vishnu 



CHAPTER 3 

BRAHMA CULT AND JAINISM 

It has been suggested in previous chapters that the Brahma 
cult and the Riitra cults were suppressed in Western India as 
the result of the rise of the Vcdic religion and the Vaijpava 
Pancharatra religion. It however continued in the eastern 
parts of India till at least the time of Mahaviraand the Buddha, 
the historical founders of Jainism and Buddhism. This will he 
apparent from the similarity of these two religions with the 
Riitra culls of Brahma. As Jainism of Mahavira is generally 
regarded by scholars to have arisen a short time before Buddliism, 
Jainism will be first discussed in this Chapter. ■ 

Mahavira is known to have been born in the Licchavi 
territory' (Vailali) in the sixth century B. C. The Licchavi 
Republic is said to have been governed by 7707 kings and 
Viceroys and other officers of the same number. Its three dis- 
tricts had housej numbering 7000,14000 and 21000 respectively. 

It had 7707 storeyed buildings, 7707 pinnacled houses, 7707 
Aramas and lotus ponds also of thesamc number. The criminals' 
were tried by seven courts, one after another. Thus the Licchavis 
had a special liking for the number ‘seven’. The origin of 
this may be explained only by reference to the Saptaratra 
cult, as has been discussed before. 

The age in which Mahavira and Parsvanatha were bom has 
been regarded by scholars as the age of the Upanishads. Phi- 
losophical speculations had grown up in Videha and surrounding 
districts. Jainism like all other religions had a philosophical 
and a ritualistic aspect. The Jain philosophy with its peculiar 
technical names is still a puzzle to scholars, and its origin is 
shrouded in mystery. This philosophy therefore could not 
have been the work of a single personage and must have deve- 
loped during several centuries. But at the same time, we 
cannot but find in this some influence of the Upanishadic 
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philosophy. The Idea of Paramatman, the main factor of Jain 
doctrine, might have been a development of the worship of god 
Atman which has been referred to before, and the philosophy 
of Atman as elaborated in the Upanishads. The Satapatha 
Brahmana refers to two kinds of sacrifices — the atmayajins 
and Devayajins (S. B. XI. 2. 6. 13). These atmayajins were 
perhaps worshippers ofatman, a non-Vedic sect; and the Vedic- 
peoplc were the Devayajins. Thisatman was perhaps a form of 
Brahma, for atman was identified with Brahman, (see before). 

The Mundaka Upanishad of the Atharvavcda had some 
affinity with the Jain doctrines. This Upanishad ■was to be 
studied by Sannyasis and is said to have been first taught by Bra- 
hma to Atharvan, his eldest son. Atharvan taught it to 
Angirasa. Thus the Mundaka Upanishad must have a close 
relation with the cult of Brahma. This Upanishad gives much 
stress on Sanyasa, the ‘guru’, worship of Brahman, of fire. Sun 
and seven Pranas. This further refers for the first time to the 
names of seven tongues of fire (see before) which became names 
of the Sakti goddesses. It may be that the Upanishad was 
really giving a philosophical interpretation to already existing 
popular goddesses of Tantric nature. The existence of Tantric 
doctrines at the time of the Buddha (and so of Mahavfra too) 
has been discussed by many scholars (C. Chakravarty in Indian 
historical quarterly 1930 p. 122). The Jain texts also refer to 
many tantric practices and a Mahakali ( K. P. Mitra in Ind. 
Hist. Quarterly 1939). Hertel has found similarities of the 
Mundaka Upanishad with Jain views and Keithalso admits that 
this Upanishad cannot be posterior to Jainism (Keith — Ibid p. 
503). Jainism also gives much stress on Sannyasa. Thus 
Jainism may be co-rclated to the numeral ‘7’ and the cult of 
Brahma. 

The Jain religion ns the result of its contact with the Licchavis 
andthe Mundaka Upanishad, thus favoured the numeral ‘seven’ 
of the Saptaratra cult of Brahma and also the Navaratra cult 
which, as shown before, had a tantric aspect. Hence arose the 
doctrine of seven Jainas or Tirthahkaras, which later on were.. 
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increased to 24 in number. Similarly according tojains, there wet 
9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas and 9 Naradas and 9 PrativaSudevi 
the number nine being borrowed from the Navaratra cult. Th 
number of their Sal.ik.ipurujhns was C3 (7* 9). The Jains ah' 
regard 1 1 Rudras, 24 Kamadevas, 24 Fathers and 24 Mother! 
This number *24' ns shown before was the total of the Triiatra 
Panchrfltra, Saptaratra ar.d Navaratra numerals. The 
‘Mothers’ were also known to Jains due to the influence of tin 
Mothers of the Navaratra and other Ratra doctrines. Cod: 
Rudra, Kama, and Fathers arc especially related to the BrahinS 
cult. 

The Jain religious mythology and conception of ages attri- 
bute absurd number of years to various ages or events. It 
ha i been said already thatsuch ideas ofthe ‘Ages’ extending over 
such long periods were peculiar to the Ratra cults and arose 
out of the doctrines of a god *K.ala’ and meaning of the word as 
‘time’. Time is infinite, the numbers were also infinite. The 
Jains also had a Dharmachakra, which they carried in front of 
their processions. (Jaini— -Manual of Jainism— p. ISO). This 
Dharmachakra was the Kalachakra and so according to the 
Pancharatra texts, the Sudaraiana was Jina to the Jains. These 
clearly indicate the relations or Jainism with the RStra cults. 

It was perhaps the association of Jainism with the numeral 
‘9’ or the Navaratra cult of the ‘Mothers’ that led to Mahavira’l 
symbol being ‘Lion', which was associated with Durga in the 
Navaratra cult. The cult of “mothers’ was known to the Jains 
and to the Ratra cults as well (see Ch. 1). 

So long it has been shown that the cult of Mahavira J.e. 
Jainism, as known today, hasa close relation with the Rfitra cults. 
But Mahavira is not the only founder of Jainism. Mahavira’s 
predecessor Parfvanatha is also regarded as a historical figure. 
But according tojains there were twenty-two other Jinas besides 
Parsvanatha and Mahavira. They arc however regarded as 
mythical figures by historians. But it may be that they were 
historical person* who preached a religion similar to that of the 
Jain* and hence the Jains regard them as their teachers. Even 
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if they had no real existence, the doctrine indicates that Jainism 
or a similar cult existed long before Parsvanatha. The earlier 
forms of Jainism and their founders may be shown to have close 
relations with the ratra cults and some other ancient cults of 
India. 

If Jainism is believed to have existed in prehistoric periods, 
it stands a good comparison with the religion of the ‘Yatis’ of the 
Vedic period. Though the two words are now taken to have 
two different meanings, they may have fundamentally referred 
to the samething. The *Yati’ controls his passion and the Jina 
conquers his passion. Both thus were religious people and 
sannyasins. The Vedic Yatins and the Jinas were both anti- 
Vedic. The Yatis were non-Vedic worshippers of Indra (See 
ante), and so were the Jinas nnti-Vcdic. The traditions, al- 
ready referred to before, ofakingYati having followed a non- 
Vedic religion may point to the fact that Jains existed even in 
the Vedic period. Yayati is also known to have become ‘Jitatman’ 
and Jitakrodha (words reminding of Jinas) and to have perfor- 
med severe austerities, as done by the Jain Sanyasins and 
his attempt to attain 'Nirjaras ‘might have really referred to his 
having adopted the Jain ‘Nirjaras’ doctrine, misinterpreted in 
the later Hindu Puranas. So are the Rajcyas, sons of Raji, 
known in the Puranas to have been converts to Jainism. 
Vepa, a non-Vedic king is also known to Jains to have become 
ajaina and hewas also a yati according to the Vedas. It was per- 
haps the yatis who later on became known as Ekantins who 
are known in the Mahabharata to be living in the Sveta-dvlpa. 
The epithet Sveta Jajins’ applied to these Ekantins may indicate 
some connection between these ‘Sveta Jajins’ and the Svetam- 
barajains. Thejainsalso believe this branch of Jainism to have 
originated in a very early period. The early Jains might also 
have some relations with thfc Vedic Munis who followed a ntm* 
Vedic cult of Rudra. Hence it may be that the Jains also in- 
clude 11 Rudras among their Salakapurushas. In face of these 
evidences, the antiquity of the Jain religion cannot be 
altogether disbelieved. 
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Moreover, ifwe take into consideration the heritage, names and 
symbols etc, of the early Jinas, it may be shown that they were 
related with the mythology of the Ratra cults of Brahma and 
Dharma, and that the Jains were aquainted with the anti- 
quity of the Brahma cult. The legends of these early Jinas 
must have been taken from those of the Brahma cult. ' 

The first of the twenty-four Tirthahkaras is called Risabha- 
natha or Adinatha. He was the son of Nabhlraja and his 
wife Marudevi. Nabhiraja may be identified with Brahama for 
his having arisen out of the navel of Narayana/ According to the 
Puranas (Garu^a P — Purvakhanda Ch. 6) Brahma’s daughter 
was Marutvati who was married to Dharma, son of Brahma. 
In some tradtUms, Dharma was Brahma or Narayana himself. 
Hence when Narayana was identified with Vishnu, Rishabha- 
nath was known as one of the Avataras of Vishnu in the Bhaga- 
vata Purapa. Therein he is known as the son of Nabhi and 
Sudevl or Marudevi. In the Mahabharata geneology of Brah- 
ma, it is said that Brahm5’s son was Manu, his son was Prlya- 
vrata, his son Agnidhara,hissonwasNabhi and Nabhi’s son was 
Rishabha who had accepted asceticism (Pravrajjya) (Mat 
Parana ch. 53). Thus Rishabha’s relation with the Brahma 
Dharma cult was well known in ancient India. Adideva was 
anothername of Rishabha. Brahma was also known as Adideva, 
and the Buddhists also later on evolved the cult of Adi-Buddha. 
Thus the legend of Rishabha must have been taken from the 
mythology of Brahma. 

. The first Tirhtankara’s colour is said to have been Golden 
Yellow. This may be compared to the ‘golden 1 colour of Brahma 
as his name Hiranyagarbha indicates. The first Jina's symbol 
was bull. Bull was Dharma himself closely allied to Brahma. 

The first Tlrthankara is Sometimes called by the Jains as son 
ofBharata, But according to the Mahabharata, Bharata was 
a son of Rishabha. This geneology of the first Tirthankara 
therefore appears to have been the result of some confusion. But 
there is a general agreement of characteristics of both the first 
Jina and Brahma. • ", ^ 
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The second Tirthankara was Ajitanatha, son of Jitasatni 
and Vijaya and his emblem was the elephant. According, to 
the Jains, Jitasatni was one of the eleven Rudras. Thus 
Ajitanatha may be taken as a follower of the Rudra cult which 
was also related to the Brahma cult. Zimmer (Ibid p. 104) 
associates elephant with Brahma. Thus the second Jina also 
may be associated with the Brahma-Rudra cult. 

Elephant is, however, a special emblem of Indra. Indra 
was a great conqueror and hence the second Jina might be iden- 
tified with Indra. It has been shown that Indra cult arose after 
the cult of Brahma. If the first Jina was Brahma, next was 
Indra. 

Both the Fourth and the Fifth Jinas-^Abhinandananatha 
and Sumatinatha were bom in Ayodhya. The symbol of the 
fourth one was Monkey. This and the name remind us of 
Raghunandana as the nameof Ramachandra and his association 
with monkeys. The fifth Jina’s symbol (Kraunchabird) and name 
re-echo the story of how Ratnakara the robber became the 
sage and poet Valmiki after the incident of the Kraunea- 
mithuna. The awakening of good sense in his mind might be 
the reason of his being called ‘Sumati (good sense) — -natha’. 
Rainchandra’s association with the Satya worship has already 
been discussed before (Ch* 2). The Sasanadevata of the fourth 
Jina was Mahakali, showing thus the relation of Jainism with 
the Tantric doctrines. 

The Sixth Tirthankara was Padmaprabha, son of Dharana 
and Susima. His emblem is red lotus. Dharana’s faminine 
Dharani means ‘earth*. Dharani or Prlthvi is lotus according 
to Puranic and Brahmana traditions. From Lotus rose Brahma. 
Padmaprabha may thus be another name for Brahma, associated 
with the cult of earth goddess. Dhamna’s another name was 
Sridhara, a name applied to Vishnu. But ‘Sri* was originally 
associated with Brahma. 

The seventh Jina was Suparsvanatha, bom at Kasi. 
His parents were Supratishjha and Prithiv!. According to 
Jains themselves Supratishtha was one of the eleven Rudras. 
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Supratlshfha was a sacred place at Bodhgaya according to 
MahRbhRrata and where Buddha is said to have worshipped 
Prlthtvl. All their associations with KS$i indicate the close re- 
lation of this Jina with the RGdra Siva worship at Banarns 
which was also sacred to Brahma. 

The ninth Tfrthankara was Puihpadanta son of Sugrlva and 
Rama. Their emblem is makara. The maknra symbol asso- 
ciates him with K3ma. Kama was a most beautiful person, as 
Sugrtva also indicates. R5m5 and Rati are Indentical. Kama 
was the son of Dharma. This Jina therefore is related to the 
Dharxna cult. 

The eleventh Jina was 5rcyam$anatha, son of Vishnu, and 
VishnudrI or VishnS, !>orn at Simhapurj (in Cuzurat). His 
emblem was Rhinoceros or Garuda. The names of his parents 
clearly associate him with Vishnu cult. This association of a 
Jina with the Rhinoceros proves the sanctity of this animal in 
India, not known from any other source, except the presence 
of its figures on the Indus Valley Seals. This may help in 
explaining the significance of the presence of animals on those 
seals. 

The next Jina VJsupujya was the son ofVasupujya and 
VjjayS. His emblem was the buffalo. The eight Vasus ore 
known as the sons of Dharma, one of the Vasus being Yams 
himself (Mat. PurSna Ch. 171). Buffalo was the emblem of 
Yama. Vasu Uparichara had a special relation with the Ratra 
cult and Sraddha. Thu* this Jina also is related to the Dhorma- 
BrahmR cult. 

The 1 5th Tirthankara was Dharmanatha, son ofBhiinu and 
SuvratR. His emblem is Vajradanda. Suvrata is known in the 
Puranas as the wife of Surya, and his son was Yama. This 
Jina was clearly related to the cult of Dharma, in its later form. 

(see ch. 2 —for Dharma! 

Santinatha, the next Jina, was the son of VHvasena and 
Achlra. His symbol is deer. He was bom at Hastinapura. 

He was perhaps the same as ‘Santa troan* an avatara of Vishnu 
according to Panchratra texts. Hastinapura was the home of 
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KauSika and Brahmadatta, the probable promulgator of the 
Saptaratra cult {See his legends in the Matsya Purana). The 
Deer symbol indicates Brahma and Dharma; for both these are 
known to have assumed this form (See Chapter on Buddhism). 
Visvasena may refer to one of the Visvadeva gods of whom Dhar- 
ma was one. The association of this Jina with Brahma-Dharma 
cult is plausible. , , 

The seventeenth Jina was Kunthunatha, bom of Surya and 
Sri Devi at Hastinapura. He was of Golden yellow colour 
and his symbol was a goat. According to some Vedic tradition 
Sr! was the wife of Surya. According to the Jains, this Jina was 
one of the Kamadevas. Goat is regarded as a symbol of Kama, 
son of Dharma or Brahma. Ajaand Ajapala were also names of 
Brahma and Siva. Surya was also associated with the Ratra 
cult. Thus this Tlrthankara was related to the ratra cults 
of Surya and Brahma. 

Aranatha, the eighteenth Jina was the son of Sudarsana 
and Mitra. The Sudarfana Chakra, as told before, was the 
same as Dharmachakra or Kalachakra. A Buddhist Jataka 
story will be related later on to show how this Chakra was a 
favourite of all religious sects. Aranatha’s symbol being 'fish* 
identifies him with Kama, son of Dharma. This Jina was also 
perhaps related to the Surya and Mitra cult and SudarSana is 
often identified with sun’s pathway. 

The twenty second Tlrthankara was Neminatha or Ratha- 
nemi. According to Jain legends (Uttaradhyayana Sutra 
XXII — S. B. E. Jain Sutras Pt. lip. 112 IT) this Jina wanted 
to marry Rajimati who was formerly the wife of Vasudeva's son 
KeSava, but had become a Jain. Rajimati having refused, 
both ended their days in severe austerities. Neminatha’s symbol 
was the conchshell, associated with Krishna. The Jain legend 
may be an echo of a ‘Raji’ in the Rjgveda (VI. 26. 6) whom 
Sayan a takes as a girl. The Puranic legends about Rajeyas 
have already been mentioned. 

Parivanatha’s father was Aivascna who was a king of the 
Nagas. The figures of this Jina contain hoods of snakes on their 
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heads. Legends about the iS’agas were current in Society 
during the time of the Buddha. These 2S f nga* might have 
relation* with the cult of Siva. N.irayana i* alio said t 
lying on Ananta n.4ga and if NarSyana was Brahma in an < 
pen' Of I, naga* may be associated also with the BrahmS cult 
Thu* out of the 24 Tlrthanbaras, about sixteen may be sh 
to have more or les* connection with the cults of Brohm 
Dharma. These legend* thus indicate tliat evenirue do 
believe in the existence of these Jinas, religions similar to 
ttism must hate existed in India from a very early period. 
Fore the day* of Mnhavjra and the Buddha. Mahnvlrs's '■ 
gion has been shown to be related totheSaptariltra and theNt 
rStra cults. Tlius the Jain religion was also allied to the Brali 
cult. The Influence on Jainism of the Krishna cult may be i 
lo the Chhandogya Upanishad legend in which Chora Angie 
it said have Instructed his disciple Krishna on the doctrine 
Ahitpsa which became a chief feature of Jainism. 


CHAPTER 4 

brahmA-gult and buddhism. 

Like the Jain religion. Buddhism also arosd in the territories 
round about Vai£a!i and Magadha in the Sixth Century B.C. 
Factors which led to the rise of Jainism must also have Cbfttrt- 
buted to that of Buddhism. Buddhism was also indebted (6 
Jainism, or both were perhaps indebted to a common Source— 
traditions and rituals prevailing in the sixth century in the 
territories where they sprang. Buddhist traditions refer to th6 
existence of sixty three religious sectsat the time of the Buddha, 
including the Jains, Ajivihas, Jajilas, Devadhammakas (worshi- 
ppers of god ‘Dharma*) and so an. The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads must have already been known to the land. So 
were the Sarpkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. Kakudha 
Katyayana had already been preaching his theory of Saptaka- 
yavada (see Ch. 1). The Vedic religion with Indra at the head 
of a vast panoroma of Gods and the non-Vedic Yaksha worship 
were also known to the Buddha. TheRatra cults and the cult of 
Brahma will also be shown to have contributed a good deal 
to the rise of this new religion. 

Senart in a brilliant essay tried to prove that Buddhism was 
mainly based on the Yoga system. He had interpreted Buddha’s 
temptation by Mara as being connected with Yoga Samadhi. 
At the same time he noticed the similarity of this religion with 
the Vishnu Bhagavata cult and writes "between the two reli- 
gious systems, separated by so much of divergences and having 
no idea of mutual connection, the agreement runs on two parallel 
lines in doctrines and legends.” Buddhism, according to him, 
has similarity to the Samkhya system but rejects the funda- 
mental principles of Purusha, Prakriti and Gunas. It uses expres- 
sions and formulas of Samkhya but turns avowed opposition 
to it. He shows that Buddhism was essentially a monastic order. 
Buddha came into contact with Arad a Kalama who preached 
the yoga system which excluded the gunas of the Samkhya. So 
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Scnart establishes some relation of the Buddha with Kalama’s 
system. Scnart concludes that Buddhism was a mixture of the 
Yoga system with the Vishnu -Bhfigavala cult. But Scnart may 
be said to have achieved only n partial success in finding out all 
the factors which contributed to the rise of Buddhism. 

One important such factor was undoubtedly the religion 
of the Mundaka Upanishad related by the Angirasas. Buddha 
is also known to have been an Angirasa. The Upanishad 
refers in some details to the duty of the Sanyasins when it says, 
“Those who perform tapasyu, fast and live in forest and beg 
depart to the home of the Atman through the ‘door of the Sun”. 
The Upanishad further says that one should not deviate from 
Deva Karya (worship of gods) and Pi tj-ilraiya (ancestor %vorship)> 
Philosophical speculation, ancestor worship, worship of gods 
and Sanyasa were reconciled in this Upanishad. 

The Mundaka Upanishad having referred to the seven ton- 
gues of fire having similar names of the Tantric Goddesses may in- 
dicate that the Tantric doctrines were really related to the 
Atharva Veda. Hence we find a hymn to Durga in that Veda, 
which might or might not refer really to the goddess Durga. 
But recent researches are tending to prove that the Tantric 
doctrines and worship of a Mother goddess perhaps existed In 
India even before the Vedas. A figure having similarity with 
Kali has been discovered at Mohcnjodaro. Scholars have 
tried to find out Tantric practices at the time of the Buddha 
(See “Jainism”). 

It has been already pointed out (last Chapter) that the Jains 
were also acquainted with a Mahakali. Buddhists also were 
acquainted in a very early period with this goddess. A Thera- 
gatha (no. 136) is ascribed to one Mahakala and heperformed 
worship and lived in a cemetery. A woman named Kali is 
said to have collected parts of the corpse and put them before 
Mahakala. The association of Mahakala with cemetery and 
corpses and the attempts of Kali to please Mahakala by col- 
lecting the parts of corpses for him clearly indicate that this 
song was collected by the Buddhists from popular songs about 
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Buddha at Bodhgaya and even the Vishnupada. God Dharma 
at Bodhgaya mentioned therein cannot refer to the Buddha 
but to God Dharma, wonhipped in an aniconic form. (See 
authors — ‘Bodhgaya Temple) The Narayani chapters and the 
Santlparvan as a Saptaratra text appear to have been composed 
alsoinapre-Buddhistic period (but they might have been togged 
to the Mahabharata in n later age) and references to Buddha 
might refer to the Buddhas previous to Gotama Buddha. 
References to Ixlukn may not refer actually to Buddhist Stupas. 
The custom of depositing asthi (bones) Inside a structure was 
prehistoric and all scholars believe that the Buddhists made 
their stupas after the models of earlier Indian structures. The 
‘Stupa’ is not mentioned in the Epic and the words Chaitya 
need not refer to Buddhist chaityas. The words 4 Chaturmaha- 
rajlka (Sant. P. 338. 40) and ‘Dliarmarajika need not also be 
regarded as having been borrowed from the Buddhists. There 
is nothing to show that the Buddhists had not taken these words 
from the existing cultsofeastem India. Dharmarajik#, in the mea- 
ning of a stupa, was takenfrom the cult of Dharma,as theorigin 
of stupa discussed in the next Chapter will also indicate. Maha- 
raja was also the name of a god who was worshipped during thtf 
building rites in the age of the Gfihya Sutras. Maharaja is 
also known as the name of one of the Ganadevatas. These 
Chapters of the Santi Parvan and the Vanaparvan Tirtha 
chapters may thus be taken as having been composed in the pre- 
Buddhisde period. If so, the Pancharatra or Saptaratra cult of 
the Mahibharata and the worship of God Dharma i.e. Dharma- 
Brahma cult of Bodhgaya may also be said to have contributed 
to the rise of Buddhist doctrines. 

Besides the Mundaka Upanishad, other Upanishads also 
must hive contributed to the rise of Buddhism. It has already 
been shown that the Upanishads knew the Triratra, Pancha- 
ratra and Saptaratra doctrines. The Haya€irsa cult was also 
known to them. The cults of three Fires, three Pranas, five 
Fires, five gods, five Pranas and seven gods were known to the 
Upanishads. The Mundaka refers to 7 Pranas, seven flames, 
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seven Hamas, seven Lokas. The UpanUhads knew also Fi- 
trikarya (Sraddha etc.). These cults must therefore have exis- 
ted in eastern India at the time of the Buddha’s birth. The 
Ratra cults and the Brahma-Dharma cult therefore may be re- 
garded as having contributed much to Buddhism. 

The ‘Janmantara* theory, as depicted in the story of Knu£ika 
of Kuruhshetra which is called a Dharmakshetra (Seat of God 
Dharma and, Uttara\edi of Pitamaha in Mbh.), his seven sons 
their rebirths (5or 7), rebirth of oneof his sons as king Brahma- 
datta of Panchala, his acquiring the power to understand the 
speech of animals by learning a special knowledge of it from 
Hari (perhaps a Saptaratra cult) and rebirth of all those sonsas 
sons of Yayati (who as already shown, followed a religion as of 
the Jains), Yayati’s fall from heaven and his meeting with 
Ashtaka, is closely associated with the Janmantara theory of the 
Buddhists. It is further said in the Purana that whoever listens 
to the story of Brahmadatta goes to Brahmaloka. This indicates 
the relation of this theory with Brahma’s cult. Similarly the 
Mahabharata depicts the seven births of Brahma and seven 
births of king Brahmadatta. The influence of all these theories is 
reflected in the ‘‘Previous-birth-stories* (Jatalas) of the Buddha, 
(in many births he being bom as animals and birds) his 
remembering the history of previous births (as the sons of 
Kausika did), and the association of most of these stories with 
a king Brahmadatta of Banaras. Both Banaras and Gaya are 
said in the Matsva Purina to have been the best of the Pttyi- 
tirthas. The legends of Kanshika are related to the Sraddha 
Cult. Thus the Bnddhist theory of rebirth must have arisen from 
the Saptaratra cnltas reflected in the above mentioned legends. 
According to the Buddhists, s e v e n births are prominent. 
According to the Kathavatthn (1. M) there are seven births 
of men. The Ratna Suttn (Satta-nipata) ) says "Those who 
understand the truth taught by the Buddha, will not have 
to take the right birth.” Similarly had Brahm5 and Brahma- 
datta seven births (converted by the PaficharStra Purana into 
“5” births). 
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Tin* theory* of rebirth also gave rise to the legend of ‘Seven 
Buddhas. But Buddhism also knew the Triratra and the Pailcha- 
ratra cults. Hence according to the Buddhists, three Buddhas 
appeared in the Wasa-Kalpa; in theMahabhadraKalpa, five Bud- 
dhas appeared (also compare the legend of rise of five Buddhas 
mentioned in Ch. 1) (Hardy— Manual of Buddhism p. 95). The 
theory of seven Jinas and the seven ‘manly’ avatar as of Vishnu 
had originated from the common sources of all-viz the rebirth 
theory of Brahma, as held In the Triratra, Paftcharatra 
and Saptaratra cults. The liking for the numeral ‘Seven’ 
by the Buddhists has been noticed by scholars; but no other 
explanation appears to be satisfactory'. Thus there is no doubt 

that the ratra cults of Brahma must have existed in the pre- 
Buddhist period and exerted great influence on the doctrines 
of Buddhism. Though Buddhism was influenced by many of 
the then existing religions and philosophies of eastern India, 
Brahma-Dhartna Saptaratra cult was perhaps the predominant 
religion in eastern India — north Bihar and the Gaya region, with 
which Buddhism may be shown closely related. Banaras was 
also a stronghold of the saptaratra cult. 

The birth of Gautama Buddha’s predecessor — Kasyapa 
Buddha is also said to have taken place at Banaras. His father 
was also called Bramadatta. Even if he was not the king 
Brahmadatta of the Jataka stories and the Matsya Parana, 
his very name indicates its origin from Brahma. His motherwas 
Dharmadevi (reminding us of association of Dharma cult with 
that of Brahma). The period of his asceticism was seven days. 

_ (Hardy- Manual of Buddhism p.97). Thus Kasyapa Buddha was 
also born in a place where the Saptaratra cult of Brahma and 
Dharma prevailed. Similarly it has already been said that the 
first or Second Buddha was afso cafied ‘Sflcfun* a term closely 
allied to the ratra cults (see Ch. I). 

The existence of the Saptakayavada of Kakudha Katyana 
during the time of the Buddha might also have some resemblance 
with the Sapta tanu theory of Brahma from which the Saptaratra 
cult had arisen (see ch. 1). ■ " , * 
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Coming to the birthplace of Gotama Buddha, we find that 
his city ‘Kapilavastu’ must have had some relation with the sage 
Kapila and his Samkhya philosophy. This philosophy, as has 
already been shown was connected with the ratra cults. Kapila, 
according to the Puranas was also a form of Brahma and was an 
avatara of Narayana. Buddha was bora amidst the Sahya 
clan. In the Rigveda (V. 52. 17) there is a mention of a tribe 
called the Sakins who are known as ‘the seven times seven,’ the 
sons of Prishni (mother-cow) and Rudra. They perhaps lived at 
that time on the Jumna. These Sakins may be regarded as the 
ancestors of the Sakyas, for the Sakyas are associated with 
Kapila or Kapila which is the name of a divine cow in the Gaya 
mahatmya; and in the story of Kaushika, his sons had died after 
eating up the ‘Kapila’ cow of his father. The word Kapila 
thus may be identified with Prishni (the mother cow), the wife 
of Rudra. This hymn is addressed to the Maruts who are also . 
‘seven times seven’ i.e. 49 in number. It must be mentioned 
that Maruts or Vayu are closely associated with the Sraddha 
cults, as the ancestors are said to assume the form of Vayu 
(Vayubhuta). The Sakyas also must have been worshippers of 
Kapila or Kapila and the Maruts; and Gaya, the Pitptlrtha 
was also sacred to the Maruts or Vayu. Thus Gautama Buddha 
from his birth was closely associated with a place and tribe in 
which the Ratra cults were well known. He was bom of Maya, 
a creative agent according to the Vedanta and Pancharatra 
philosophy. 

After his birth Gautama is known to have been washed by 
two Nagas (elephants) and so was Narayana on the Naga 
when Brahma was bom andLakshmiwas being bathed by two 
elephants, (see next chapter). The new born child then took 
seven steps. Vishnu as a dwarf and Indra as a Jackal took 
three steps according to theTriratra Vedic cultjbutBuddha took 
seven steps as he belonged to the Saptaratra cult. But he was 
not satisfied with his religion (saptaratra) and left the world. 

Buddha first learnt lessons from Alada Kalama a Samkhya- 
yoga philosopher, but did not like his religion. (See Senart’s 
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View above). Then he went to Gaya’ 

Buddha must have chosen to go to Guyn owing to the cele- 
brity of the place os a Brahmaslhana or Piij-itlrtha. Accord- 
ing to the Brahmanda Purana ‘One has to worship Brahma by 
the Brahmaslhana.” Gaya was a Brnhmntlrtha and a gTcat 
Pitfitlrtha, according to the Mahabharata and oilier Furanas. 
Gautama, though a Sanyasi, could not neglect pitpharya, as 
enjoined by the Mundaka and other Upanishads. At Gaya, 
Buddha adopted the religious method of his five companions 
known as the ‘Panchavaggiyas.* These five companion* might 
represent the religion of Pancharatra. Gay.'* was then a scat 
of Pancharatra cult — not perhaps of Vishnu, but of Brahma. 
The Vaisnava Pancharatra cult might also have already come 
to Gaya/ for according to Jayaswa! ‘Vishnupada’ at Gaya had 
been set up before the Nirukta. From this contact of Buddha 
with the Vaisnava Pancharatra sect might havearisen the para- 
llelism of the Buddha legends and the Krishna legends. Or 
thissimilarity might have grown up in a later period, for Vishnu- 
pada itself cannot prove that at that time Vasudeva "' a3 
identified with Vishnu at Gaya. 

Buddha is said to have performed strict austerities for six 
years. It might be something like the Sadanga Saiva religion 
mentioned in the Brahmanda purana (XI. 32), or the §at- 
chakrabheda of the Tantrics. But Buddha was not satisfied with 
this. He now realised that neither luxury’ nor strict penance 
would give him supreme bliss. So he took his former meals, 
i.e. he returned to his former system of living and religion 
(Saptaratra cult). He thus broke with the Pancharatra com- 
panions who left him and went to Bcnaras. 

Buddha then came toUruvcla or Uruvilva, modem site of 
Bodhgaya. The Gaya region was the site of Japla Sanyasi ns, 
of whom three Kasyapa brothers were preserving fires in three 
places — Gaya, Nadi and Utuvela. These “three brothers” 
ahd "three fires” perhaps indicate that these brothers or compa- 
nions in faith were followers of the Triratra cult of AgniorBrah* 
m,X, Bodhjaya thui appears to have been a scat of the Triratra 
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cult, Bodhgaya was also a sacred place to Savitrl and ‘Savitar, 
was a triratra god (see ch 1). With the foundation of the Vishnu- 
pada at Gaya, Uruvela remined then a centre of Brahma* 
Dharma-Siva worship as a religion of the unorthodox as the 
GayamahStmya shows. 

Barua (Gaya and BodhgayS) has drawn a vivid picture of 
the lives of these Sanyasins of Gaya. They were Brahmanical 
in creed but worshipped the god Purana Jatila who might have 
been Siva or a form of combined Siva-Brahma. They also wor- 
shipped the Earthgoddess. These Jatila brothers commanded 
great respect and had a large income from pilgrims who came 
there on special occasions .They occupied a position similar to 
that of a Mohanta of a Hindu place of pilgrimage, though 
Barua tried to explain this away. A chapter in the Dhamma- 
pada known as the ‘Sahassa Varga* is said to have been preached 
by the Buddha to the Jajilas. The teaching gives stress on the 
futility of hundred and thousand sets of various things which 
are useless In comparison to one beneficial thing. This stress on 
the numbers ‘100* and‘1000’ indicates that the Buddha wanted 
to prove the futility of the cult of big numerals to the jajilas who 
might have been following such a cult allied to the ratra cults. 

It will be shown below that Bodhgaya was a seat of Triratra 
cult in which a trinity or triad of Brahma, Dharma and Siva, 
was worshipped as gods, and the site where Buddha sat for 
knowledge was the place where Indians from all places came to 
offer Pinda and performed Sraddha ceremony. 

Buddha at Uruvela selected the full moon day as the day of 
his attaining Buddhahood. A hymn to the Fullmoon (Atharva 
Veda VII. 80) refers to “Full-moon’s mighty bull” and “Praja- 
pati”. This perhaps refers to Dharma as ‘Bull’ and Brahma 
who were specially related to the fullmoon night. Buddha 
wanted to worship these two gods. Buddha, it is said, knew that 
several other Buddhas had, before him, attained knowledge 
here at Bodhg&ya (known as Dharmarapya to the Mahabharata) 
under the Vata tree (Akshaya Vata). Five Buddhas were 
already born. He wanted to be the sixth. The seventh was to 
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Manah Nat. The word 'Manah Nat’ may be the .Buddhist 
form of ‘Mohant’ and the ‘elephant’ may have arisen from the 
word ‘Matanga’, as the name of the Mohant was perhaps 
Kasyapa Matanga. The Mahabharata refers to the legend of 
Kasyapa Matanga and his asrama is said to exist at Bodhgaya 
even now. The whole incident may also be explained as temp- 
tation of the Buddha by Kama whose one name is IManosija’. 
Buddha as Brahmachari had to be ‘jitakama’ and the story 
might have arisen from that. Buddha was tempted by 
Mara also at night; this night’s incident might refer to his 
fight with Kama; but the earlier incident might have been a 
struggle with the Mohant of the place. 

Buddha then proceeded to the place where the previous 
Buddha had attained salvation. But Buddha is said to have 
gone to various directions and did not know where to sit before 
he discovered the Vajrasana. This hesitation might have been 
due to his information that previous Buddhas had attained Bodhi 
under the Vaja tree with the vajralana below it, whereas he 
found at first a Vata tree without the VajraSana (The Ajapala 
nyagrodha tree). He found the VajraSana, but it was now 
under an ASvatthva. The old vata perhaps died and an 
asvatthva had grown On the place. The Vajrasana was the sacred 
object of his worship, as he was an worshipper of Dharma. 
Vajrasana was the Dharmachakra or god Dharma of the Sapta- 
ratra cult. The Mahabharata enjoins ’touching of Dharma' 
at Dharmaranya which must have referred to the symbolic form 
of god Dharma in which he was usually worshipped. 

Buddha then scattered the grass (KuSa) on the ground and 
sat on it. Several traditions say that he sat on the Vajraiana. 
This does not appear to be correct. The seat is said to have 
been 14 cubits in length (i.e.21 ft) which is the dimension of the 
present Bodhgaya temple in the inner side. But the size of the 
earliest Vajrasana of the Maurya period discovered there shows 
that his seat was 7 ft. and not 21'. The Kufa bed he prepared 
would naturally be such as to be sufficient for a man to sleep 
upon and so there is no reason why a seat of 2 1 ft. was to be: 
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prepared. Thus Buddha began to worship the Vajrafana 
which was Dharma and the tree which was Brahma before he 
began his yoga. 

In course of lii* yoga, Mara again came to tempt him and 
the Buddha called Earth to his witness. The reason why the 
earthgoddess was called upon appears to be the existence of 
her worship and perhaps even a temple at that site dedicated 
to that goddess. Earth goddess was associated with Brahma* 
Dhannacult and according to Yuan-chwang there was a temple 
of Earth (god, according to the traveller) at BodhgayS when he 
visited the place. According to the Brahm3nda Purana (x. 
153), “when one feels that Atman is entering the burning earth, 
he may know that Siddhi has come”. It js also perhaps for 
this that the Buddha touched the earth when sitting in yoga. 

After the yoga was over he is said to have risen in the air 
by the miracle of Yamaka-patihariya . The word‘“Yamaka” 
perhaps indicates some relation with ‘Yams' or Dharma and 
PratyShara was a yogic ation. (Brahmanda Purana X. Ill)* 
This might be an echo of the Aitareya Upanishad(IV. 6.) in 
which it is said, “By his Prajiia (wisdome=Bodhihood) as he 
did previously by Atman, he arose from this world to 
Svargaloka, and securing the desired things became amrita'* 
(deathless). Buddha had attained “amrita” by conquering 
death and so arose to Svarga. 

What Buddha did here throughout the night was a form of 
Yoga; but it may be compared to the Upavasad vow enjoined in 
the Brihad Arapyaka Upanishad (VI. 3), which is a part of the 
Yotistoma rites, and consists in limiting the food for twelve days 
each day living on cow's milk only. It is to be performed by 
“Whoever desires to obtain greatness” (Kaushitaki Upanishad 
II. 3). It consists in offering to fire and propitiating various gods 
and a goddess of evil About this oblation it Is said, “Whoever 
pours it on a dry trunk, will see Its branches rise and its leaves 
spring forth”. This reference indicates that as Bodhgaya was the 
site of the Akshaya Vata, such an offering was the customary 
rite of the place, In order to keep up the tree alive. The name 
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‘Bodhi’ tree might arise from its association with Sraddha cere- 
mony, in which the Rigvedic ‘Rudra Sukta’ has to be read, 
and the Sukta refers in one place to the word ‘Bodhi.’ 

After attaining Bodhihood Buddha rose in the morning 
from his seat, went a few steps to the north-east and looked from 
there with unblenching eyes toward where he sat (i.e. south- 
westwards). In course of the &raddha, one should look to the 
south and pray to the Pitfins in silence, sometimes by looking 
on a lamp to be placed there (Mat. Purapa XVI. 48). 
Here where the Buddha stood (i.e. to the north-east of the Vaj- 
ra£ana and the tree) was a ‘Brahmayupa’, much praised 
in the Mahabharata and depicted in sculpture on the Bharhut 
Rails. Such a Yupa is to be placed to the north-e3st of the 
Sraddha Vedl. Here at this spot the Buddhists later on 
created a Chaitya called ‘Animeshalochana Chaitya! ' Origi- 
nally it appears taht there was a ‘Yupa’ like that erected at the 
time of a Sraddha. As the Bodhi tree and Vajrasana were the 
places of Pindadana and Sraddha, it is natural that such a Yupa 
sacred to Dharraa and Brahma had been erected there, as des- 
cribed in the Mahabharata. 

Then the Buddha stood between that spot and the tree and 
spent seven days in walking to and fro, from east to west and from 
west to east and it is said that Buddha’s steps became jewels. 
Hence the Buddhists set up here the Ratnachafikrama Chaitya, 
a representation of which is found on the Bharhut Rails. The 
steps or the Buddha in form of Jewels were to be found on a long 
platform of a low height, over which the Buddhists erected a 
roof supported on pillars. The details about this shrine will be 
discussed later on. This is sufficient to indicate here that wliat 
the Buddha did here was to perform a pradakshipa ceremony, 
perhaps round a Vedi which w-as the place on which people 
had already worshipped ‘Vasu’ in the form of a ‘Vasudhara*. 
This ‘Vasudhara’ is the svorship of seven or five Vasus on a 
neither high nor low wall (Bhitti) besmeared with cowdung, 
the top of which was to be marked with Vermillion and sandal 
(§ee KJtylyan^ on Cchandogya Parfsishta'). This ceremony 
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was a very ancient custom and had to be performed in course 
of sacrifibes. This was specially connected with the traditions 
of ‘Uparichara Vasu’ as recorded in the Mahabharata and 
mentioned before (See Ch. 2). This is known tothewhiteYajur- 
Veda (Book XVIII) and the Srauta Sutras (Baudhayana 17. 24- 
26). As already shown this Vasu-worship was originally related 
to the Brahma-Dharma worship and Sraddha. Nowadays this 
ceremony is performed only in the Abhyudayika (or Nandi- 
mukha) Sraddha. It is therefore quite likely that a wall for 
performing this was already existing at Bodhgaya and the Buddha 
walked by its side. TTic worship of the Vasus was essential at 
Bodhgaya, for the Vasus were the Pitrins (Mat. Purana 19. 3 
Manu Samhita III. 28) and the Buddha was performing a 
PitrikSrya atBodhgaya, the best of thePItritirthas (Mat. p. 22). 
Buddha spent seven days there perhaps for worshiping each of 
the seven Vasus during one day. The Gaya kritya even now is 
known to be performed for seven days. Brahma is still worshipped 
in Bengal for seven days in the month of Bhadra. ' The 
mantra for Pradakshina is “Idam Vishnur=vicakram<5” etc. 
Thus it is that the Buddhists pointed out thisVasudhara wall as 
the place of Buddha’s Ratna (Synonym of Vasu) — Chankrama 
(perhaps=dhara— gati=step). That Buddha’s action was a 
pradakshina round something is apparent from the Buddhist 
legend that in course of his walk there, Buddha “went round the 
whole universe.” (Lalitavistara). This may refer to his going 
round the shrine of Vasumati (which might have stood there, 
as indicated above) or more likelyround the Vedi, for Vedi is 
regarded as the whole earth (cf “Vedimahuh paramantam 
prithivyah” or “Etavati vai Prithivi«ryavati Vedi=riti” — 
Wilson’s note on Rlgveda Vol. II p. 219). 

Then the Buddha went North-west into the Jewel shrine said 
to have been set up by the gods. This undoubtedly refers to a 
mandapa which stood there for performance of Sraddha by the 
pilgrims. There Buddha is said to have spent a week going 
through the whole Abhidhamma pijaka. This pijaka was 
undoubtedly composed after the Buddha, and Buddha’s going 
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through it appears to be the Buddhists’ wrongly understanding 
the 'Abhyudayika Sraddha’ with which the word Abhidharma 
pitaka has some similarity. Buddha thus performed the Abyu 
dayika Sraddha there for seven days, as Gaya Sraddha actually 
is performed for 7 days. Another name of this Sraddha is the 
‘Nandimukha’ Sraddha. Buddha began his whole programme 
the previous day, from the time of his visit by Nanda — N&ndi 
mukha also meaning “whose Mukha or beginning is Nanda" 
Thus there is no doubt that Buddha’s work these days was the 
performance of a Nandimukha Sraddha which was perhaps the 
name of the Sraddha to be performed at Bodhgayaas current in 
an ancient time. That the Gaya Sraddha was actuallyso called 
is known from the fact that Sri Chaitanya also is said to have 
performed the Nandimukha at Gaya. (See life of Chaitanya by 
Murarigupta and Kavi Karnapura quoted by B. B. majumdar 
in ‘Chaitanya Chairitgr Upadana). 

Buddha passed seven days at the foot of the Bodhi tree, 
according to the Mahavagga. Then he went to the Ajapala 
nyagrodha. This has been taken by scholars to be the ‘Goat- 
herds’ Banyan tree. Buddha’s approach to that tree indicates 
that it must have some sanctity. The word ‘Ajapala’ there cannot 
refer to a goat-herd. It may mean the Banyan tree of Siva who 
at Gaya was known as the protector of Brahma (or Aja). This 
Ajapala must be taken as equivalent to the ‘DharmeJa’ of the 
Vayupurana. There was thus a Siva Linga close to the Vajra- 
iana, perhaps to its east. Its existence there might be 
attributed to the Ja{lla Sanyasis who worshipped this god. 
Moreover as related before, Rudra-Slva’s presence is quite ex- 
pected by the side of Brahma and Dharma. 

Buddha then went to the Mucalinda Naga shrine and the 
Naga protected him from a terrible rain. According to the 
Puranas the followers of Rudra were Nagas. There might 
have thus stood a shrine of a naga close to the Siva’s Banyan 
tree. The name ‘Mucalinda* may also be aperverted form of the 
word ‘Mukti-alinda’ and there is no tree called Mucalinda 
(Mucukunda cannot be Muchalinda). In that case the shrine was 
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the Naga shrine in the Mukti Alinda' i.e.the alinda or portico 
containing the figure or a serpent of Siva. Thealindain front of 
a temple is called Mukhnmandnpa. There is also a structure 
called Muktimandapa. This shrine was such amandapa in 
front of Siva’s temple- Naga or Ahi was allied to the Ratra 
cult, as the ‘Ahir Budhnya* Sariihita indicates. 

These descriptions thus suggest that at Bodhgaya even in 
Buddha’s time there were the Bodhi tree (symbol of Brahma) , 
the Vajralana (representing Dharma), a Siva Linga inside a 
shrine under a tree, and a small chapel containing figures of 
Siva’s serpents. All these are perhaps depicted on the coins of 
the Panchala ‘mitra’ kings of the 2nd century B.C. (see 
Plate in Author’s ‘Bodhgaya Temple).’ 

From the Naga shrine, Buddha went to the Rajayatana and 
sat at its tnula’. This word ‘mula’ misled the Buddhists to take 
the Rajayatana to be a tree. ‘Mula’ also means the ‘base or foot 
of a building and Rajayatana could not be same as ‘Rajadana’ 
whichis the nameof a tree- ‘Rajayatana here must refer to the 
‘house of the Raja’ i- e. a structure. It is likely that 'R§ja here 
refers to a god and Rajayatana refers to the ‘Rajaprasada ehai- 
tya' mentioned in the Bodhgaya Rail Inscriptions of the Sungs 
period. It was at the foot of this shrine that the Buddha Erst 
broke his fast by eating madhupindas offered by two merchants 
from Kalinga. These two merchants must have come for 
offering Pindas at Bodhgaya and offered It at the Rajayatana. 
In that case the word ‘Raja’ may refer to Dharmaraja (or Yama) 
or Siva- The home of the Siva linga at the foot of the Ajapala 
Banyan tree might be referred to here as the Rajayatana, which 
in the Sunga period might have been converted into a prasada 
or temple referred tom inscriptions as the ‘Rajaprasada 
caitya’. 

After breaking his fast, Buddha thought of preaching hi* 
religion. He was hesitating and ft is said that Brahma visited 
the Buddha and exhorted him to preach. He had just fini- 
shed worshipping Brahma and hence his intention of going out 
to preach »s said to have been the result of Brahma’s visit. 
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this legend is also noteworthy. These legends indicate why 
Buddha’s (5) companions had retired to Samatha and also 
Buddha’s selection of this place as the first place of his sermon. 

There at Samatha, Buddha declared himself as the ‘Tatha- 
gata\ According to the Yoga system, the yogi is known as ‘Sar- 
vagata’ (Brahmanda purana XI. 42). Then Buddha preached 
his Ashjangika marga. The similarity of Buddha’s teachings 
with those of the Ratra cults has already been indicated (Ch. 3 — 
Mahabharata ratra cults). The number “8” of this system 
arose from the Pancharatra cult of Gaya and Banaras and the 
Triratra cult of Bodhgaya (5+3 = 8). 

Buddha is said to have turned the ‘Wheel of Law’ at Samath. 
The idea of Dharmachakra was taken by the Buddha from the 
Vajraiana at Bodhgaya which, as already shown, was the Dharma 
Chakra, the Kala Chakra, the Sudariana, Brahma and Jma. 
(Schrader Ibid p. 105). Buddha, however, introduced a spiri- 
tual transformation of the chakra of Dharma-Brahma he wor- 
shipped at Bodhgaya. When the Buddhists took it in a material 
concrete form, the Dharma-Chakra was made of 12 or 24 spokes 
(as on Samatha Asoka pillar). Schrader thinks that the 12 
spoked Sudaiiana of the Pancharatra Vaisnavas indicated 24 
Avataras; so the 24 spokes of the Buddhist Dharmachakra were 
equivalent to the 24 Buddhas. Buddhists also say that the 
Dharmachakra is planteous in twelve ways or Nidanas. 
(Dharmachakrapravartana sutta § 21). 

Buddha then preached his trinity of the Buddha, Db anna 
and Samgha. The Dharma worship of Bodhagaya was con- 
verted by him into his ‘Dhamma*. The Samgha arose out of 
the organisation of the Jajila Triratri Sanyasins of Bodhgaya- 
Buddha himself took the position of Brahma of Bodhagaya and 
Banaras. The Boddhi tree was Brahma; so was the Bodhi 
tree taken by the Buddhists as the Buddha (early Buddhist sculp- 
tures indicate it). “Geiger has shown that the term Dharma » 
not rarely used in the Buddhist texts as a substitude for t ie 
Brahman of the Upanishads, while the term Brahman Use >* 
occasionally preserved (Digha. Nikayalll. 232). The smous 
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phrase “Wheel of the Law” is also paralleled by Brahmachakra 
‘Majj. Nikaya 1.69), the Dhammayana by Brahmayana (Sam. 
Nik. V. 5.). The Tathagata Is not merely an incorporation 
of Dliamma but also of the Brahman, he has become not only 
the Dharoma but also the Brahman (Digh. Nik. Ill . 80 ST), the 
Dhamma even claims the worship which is the lot of the Brahman 
in the Upanishads (Sam. Nik. 1. 138 ST; Ang. Nik. II. 20), 
nor in choosing the term Dhanna for the system was Buddhism 
without Upanishad precedent” (Keith-Ibid p. • 550). Geiger 
refers to God Dhanna as described in the Brihad Aranyaka 
(1. 4. 14) and the Mahanarayani Upanishad (XXI. 6). We 
have already noted that in the Sela Sutta, Buddha declared 
himself to be “the incomparable Dharmaraja and turning the 
wheel” (Sutta Nipata III, 7. 7). In the Lakkhana Suttanta 
(Digh Nik. 30) Buddha is described as having a wheel mark on 
his feet and seven convenes, golden skin, statue like a Banyan 
tree, body and jaw as that of a lion. All these marks also make 
the Buddha a replica of Brahma. The svheel is the wheel of 
Dhanna, seven convexes refer to Saptaratra cult, golden skin 
is similar to that of Hiranyagarbha, the Banyan-statue is the 
Banyan — Brahma of Bodhgaya. Lion was also a symbol of 
Brahma (cf. Bri. Ar. Up. “Purusha is the Lion” and Mahabha- 
rataXII. 337-17). Thus it was the trinity at Bodhgaya that gave 
rise to the trinity of Buddhism Brahma’s position was occupied 
by the Buddha. 

• The Triratra cult of Brahma, Dhanna and Siva thus gave 
rise to the Triratna of the Buddhists. According to the Brah- 
manda purana, Rudra under request from Brahma created 
Buddha, and Buddhatama etc. The meaning of this can never 
be understood unless we know the religion that existed at Bodh- 
gaya at that sime. It is now dear that not only the religious but 
many other conditions existingat Bodhgaya gave rise to many of 
the peculiarities of Buddhism. It will be shown in the next 
chapter how Buddhist buildings and art also originated from 
structures related to the Ratra cults of Brahma at Gaya and 
surrounding places. 
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territory had 84000 cities, 84000 palaces. The king had 84000 
divans, elephants, horses, chariots, gems, wives, yeomen, nobles, 
cows, garments and dishes. This numeral is also found to be 
favourite of the Jains. The age of the first Jina is 84 lacs and so 
was that of the eleventh. The age of the eighteenth Jina Ara- 
natha, son ofSudarsana and Mitra is 84000 years. The Buddhist 
story of SudarSana is also related to 84000. This indicates a 
common source for both the Jain and Buddhist legends. The 
interval of time between Neminatha and ParSvanatha is also 
said to have been 84000. years. The toal number of citizens 
of VaiSali was “twice 84000.” This number 84000 must have 
originated from Brahma’s years which is said to be equivalent 
to 12000 human years. The Jains and Buddhists multiplied 
this 12000 by 7. TheBuddhists sometimes multiplied the 7 days 
stay of Buddha at the site of the tree by 7 and say that he spent 
49 days there. A^oka is said to have erected 84000 Dharmama- 
harajikas. The Pancharatra cult ascribes 12 or 24 spokes to the 
Sudarsana. The number 12 is multiplied by 7 (12x7«=-84) and 
then by 1000 by the Budhists and Jains. These absurd figures, 
as already said, arose out of the infinity of ‘Kala.’ Hence 
this number arose out of the legends of Kala and Kalachakra 
or Dharmachakra of the Saptaratra cult. 

(5) The best Chamber in the palace was called “Mahavyuha 
kutagara” which is explained by Rhys Davids by reference to 
Sungod being regarded as a unity of the four Vyuhas of Vasu- 
deva. Sun’s Vyuha is no doubt known in early literature, 
but the word ‘Kutagara’ here reminds us of the ‘Kutastha 
Brahman or Purusha of the Vedas. Brahma’s Yyuhas might 
therefore have been the original source of the Pancharatra 
Vyuha of Vasudeva and of Sudariana of this story. 

(6) The name of the king’s queen was Subhadra. Accord* 

to the. Va.Hna.va. cult Subhadra was the. sister of Vasudeva 

and Samkarshana. How this story made Subhadra the wife of 
SudarSana, the symbol of Krishna, cannot be therefore explained 
if Sudar$ana here is taken as the Sungod and the origin of the 
story be traced in the Vaisnava Vasudeva cult. It may be 
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explained only if we take Sudariana here to be equivalent to Kala 
or Dharma in the sense of Yama God. The Vedic legend of the 
love of Yama and Yarn! may explain how Subhadra could be 
made the wife of Sudarsana. The origin of Goddess ‘Subhadra’ at 
Puri is also inexplicable and certain traditions make Subhadra 
the wife of Jagannatha. But Jagannatha also like this Sudar- 
Sana might not have been originally Vishnu or Krishna, but was 
perhaps god Kala or Dharma (or Yama) ; Samkarshana (Bal- 
rama) was Siva (as indicated before) and Subhadra was 
the wife of Yama or Siva. That the original name of the god* 
dess was not Subhadra but ‘Ekanainia" is known from the 
Brihatsamhita (Ch. 58). Ekamanaia was a form of Devi (Siva's 
consort) or perhaps wife of Dharma as his iconography shows. 
The Buddhist legend about Sudarsana as well as Jagannatha 
images were thus the outcome of the conversion of Dharma- 
Siva triratra cult into the Vaisnava Pancharatracult. (Also Sec 
‘History of Medieval Vaisnavism in Orissa’ by P. Mukherjee) 
(Sec Appendix D). 

(7) That the legnd is a story of Kala Brahma cult is apparent 
from the moral of the story “How transient arc all component 
things” which may be compared with what the Mahabharata 
says about destruction of everything by Kala. The king 
Sudarsana after his death came to the happy world of Brahma. 
This clearly indicates the story to have arisen from the Kala- 
Brahma Ratra cult of prc-Buddbistic period. King Sudariana 
was identified with Buddha in a previous birth; so was Brahma 
identified with Buddha by the Buddhists. 

The Buddhist prayer to the trinity may well be compared 
with what wc find in the Brihad aranyaka Upaniihad (1. 5. 17) 

“I am Brahman (Buddha), I am the sacrifice (Dharma), I am 
the world (Sarpgha). Thus Budhism arose from the cult of Bra- 
hm5 and it may be shown that Buddhism also died due to the 
revival of the old Brahma cult. 

It has been shown before that the Vedie cult was the Deva 
yina which had suppressed the Pitpyana or the Brahml cult. 
Buddhism arose from a Pitpkarya at Bodhgaya i.e. from the 
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still surviving Brahma cult ofBoJhagayS . But this Buddhism 
(a new form of Pitfiyana) was ag un suppressed by the Mala- 
yan a which, advocating the worship of so man) gods was but a 
new form of the Devayana. Accoidingto Kern, “Thu Mahaya- 
na is a pantheistic doctrine with a theistic tinge, in which 
Buddha takes the place of the personified masculine Brahman 
of the Vedanta”. Further decay of Buddhism came with the 
rise of the Vajrayana (a Tantricform of Budhism) Buddhism in 
the 10th century. One of the maxims of this school was “He 
that docs not know the chief First Buddha (Adi Buddha) knows 
not the circle of time (Kalachakra). He that docs not know the 
Kalachakra knows not the exact enumeration of the divine 
qualities. He that does not know this enumeration does not 
know the Vajradhara.” According to B. Bliattacharya, the 
Adi Buddha is thus the same as Kalachakra and Vajradhara. 
We have seen how Buddhismarose from the Kalachakra and 
Brahma (Vajradhara and Adidcva). Buddhism again, before 
its total disappearance, revived the old cults of Brahma ancl 
Kalachakra which had at first been thrown to the background 
(See B. Bliattacharya—^ J- B O. R. S., 1923, p. 114). The con- 
ception of Trikaya in the Mahayana system also makes the 
Dharmakaya approximate to the idea of Brahma These *K3ya* 
theories were also revivals of the ‘Tunu’ or Rani cults of 
Brahma. The origin of the Buddha was from Mayadevi 
(of the Navaratra cult, similar as shown before, to Tantricism) 
and its final blow came from thcTantric form of Buddhism and 
ultimately from the Mayavada of Sankaracharya 

The doctrine of Pitrikarya at Bodhgaya which was an im- 
portant factor of the rise of Buddhism continued to exert in- 
fluence on Buddhism ever aftenvards. The Buddhists believed 
in the Pretas and offerings of rice and other things to them 
In the Pretakarya they performed, gifts of rice and other things 
were made to the monks of the order. The popularity of this 
ceremony is said to have existed more amo lg the Rajagfriyas 
and the Stddhantihas. That it was known and more popular 
with tile Rijagiriya monks is natural lor the fact that Rajagir 
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w.n closely associated with Bodhgayu which was, as shown 
already, the chief centre of the Sraddlia cult at that lime. 

In the Kftthavatthu (vii.G) we find references to this fact- 
"It is held by some for instance the Raj.1giriy.ns and Siddhanti- 
kas that because of the word : 

‘By what is given here below 

They share who, dead, among the Betas go’ — gifts of robes 
etc. cause life to be sustained there” (Commentary on Knthuvat* 
thu). Similarly, ‘‘Do not the Petas thank him who gives a gift for 
their advantage, are not their hearts appeased, are they not 
interested, do they not obtain gladness ? Was it not said by 
the Exalted one: — 

‘Even so whatever on earth is given 
Doth react the hopless Beta shades 
By what is given here below.” 

(Cf. Khuddakapatha 6- VII) 
Similarly in the Anguttara Dikaya (111. 43) we find, "vta* 
not said by the Exalted one‘Bhikkus, there arc these five matters 
which parents, if wishing for a child to he bom to them, contem- 
plate ? Which are the five ? Cared for (they think), he will care 
for us; or he will do our work; he will continue our family} he 
will inherit our prosperity; he will institute offerings to the 
departed parent shades (Petas), 

‘And then again an offering 
To Peta-shades he’ll institute.” 

This last saying is but an cchoof what the Ramavana says 
aljout the utility of a son — “that some may give Pinda for the 
dead parents at Gaya.” This subject was also treated 
in the Milinda Panha which refers to offering of rice toPretas. 
(Hardy Manual of Buddhism p- 458). The Buddhist doctrines 
thus prove the antiquity of the Sraddha cult of Gaya. This 
Sraddha cult was closely associated with the Ratra cults of 
Brahma — Dharma and Siva, which thus existed at Bodhgaja 
at the time of the Buddha. 

Buddhism thus arose out of the Triratra cult of Brahma- 
Dharraa-Siva. In the otherparts of eastern India, the Saptaratra 
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cult and the pancharatra as well as the Navaratra culls 
must have been flourishing at that time. The Vishnupada 
had perhaps been already founded at Gaya. Even after the rise 
of Buddhism, Gaya and eastern India did not altogether give 
up the old relig'ons. Bodhgaya appears to have continued 
to be a place of gods Brahma — Dharma and Siva till the 
later Sunga period. Buddhism had already entered there at 
the time of A$oka, but could not make a great head-way. 
It was after a later Sunga king who erected the Bodhgaya Rails 
nd perhaps a chapel over the Vajras'ana that the place began 
to be more and more a Buddhist site. 



. CHAPTER V 

BRAHMA CULT AND BUDDHIST ART 


As Buddhism arose out of the prevailing Brahma-Dhanna 
cult of Gaya and other parts of eastern India, so had Buddhist 
art its foundation on the art of those countries, which was associ- 
ated with the worship of Brahma-Dharma and other related gods. 
Jt lias already been pointed out th3t except the probable iconic 
representations of Brahma at Mohenjodaro, no pre-Buddhtstic 
image of that god has yet been discovered. The reason was that 
Brahma and Dharma were not usually worshipped in iconic 
form but only in symbols. Siva’s image and Linga form have 
both been discovered at Mohenjodaro. Several gold plaques 
containing perhaps the figures of the Earthgoddess have however 
been discovered, which may be placed in the Maurya period. 
After the Mohenjodaro period, with the advent of the Vedic 
rites and the Upanishad philosophy, image nonship might have 
been obsolete among the high class people. But images of 
gods associated with the ratra cults might have been made 
and worshipped by non- Vedic people of various places. The 
images of Yakshas and Yakshinls which are known to have 
existed atBodh gaya even at the time of the Buddha might have 
been related to the ratra cults of Brahma. Barua refers to such 
images of Suchitoma and Khara and their temples existing at 
Gaya (see ‘Gap and Bodhgaya Vol. 1. — Barua). Similarly no 
stone architecture has been discovered which may definitely be 
said to belong to the pre-Asokan period. Both the houses and 
images or gods might have been made of wood and other non- 
permanent materials. Thus when Buddhism arose, Buddha 
who occupied the position of Brahma was not w orshipped in 
image form, but there were many symbols by which the 
Buddha was indicated. 

Asoka for the first time introduced stone architecture and 
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sculpture, but even then and afterwards Buddha’s image 
worship was not known to the people. But even during th' 
time of the Buddha, there were existing in India religiou 
Structures and symbols which appear to have been adopter 
by the Buddhists. The Chaityas and Stupas are admitted 
by all scholars to have been adopted by the Buddhists frorr 
the pre-Buddhistic religious structures. It'raay thereforr 
be shown that many of the Buddhistic structures and sym- 
bols might have been adaptations from those associated with 
the Bmhmn-Dharmn cult, though such pre-Asokan specimens 
are not available to us owing to their being in perishable 
materials. 

The most notable and earliest of the Buddhistic structures 
of Asokan period ore his huge free standing monolithic pillars 
bearing animal capitals. Several scholars have suspected 
that these pillars were perhaps made after the pre-existing 
models erected iu India. They also thought that they were 
originally worshipped by the people. Though their art might 
have been influenced to a certain exten t by foreign art, the 
spirit and idea behind them were nothing but thoroughly 
Indian. No scholar, however, bos been able to thoroughly 
explain the features of these pillars. It will be shown below 
that these may well be explained with reference to the 
Brahma -Dharma cult. 

We do not know what exactly was the religion of Asoka 
before he adopted Buddhism. It is quite likely that in set- 
ting up the pillars he was influenced by the prevailing non- 
Buddhistic religious ideas of his times. The emphasis given 
by Asoka on the word ‘Dhamraa* throughout his inscriptions, 
and the denomination of ‘Dhamma Stambha’ given by him 
to these pillars naturally lead us to think that perhaps 
Asoka belonged to the Deva-Dhamma sect which is known 
to be existing at the time of the Buddha. V. A. Smith was of 
opinion that Asoka was at first a Saiva. It has already been 
shown that Siva was closely associated with god Dharma 
and Brahma. Some scholars believe that Asoka’s grand- 
father Chandragupta was not a follower of the Brahman i cal 
faith but was a Jain a. The Mauryas were called ‘Vrishalas’ 
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which might be due to their not belonging to tbeBrahmam- 
cal faith of that time It may therefore be concluded that 
Asoka was also not a follower of the Brahmamcol -religion, 
but might have professed the non Brahmamcal Brahma 
Dharma cult of Magadha It is certain that Asoka e\en 
after his conversion to Buddhism, bad great faith m the 
gods, as his title ‘Devanampiya* indicates There is, there 
fore, no doubt that he was highly influenced by the 'deva* 
cults of tbatr period It is also remarkable that m the 
Bhabru edict he gave emphasis on 'Sevan* of the precious 
sayings of the Buddha His ‘Pillar’^Edicts were seven in 
number, and his flock Edicts sv ere fourteen (7 x 2) It might 
be that his original religion was a form of the Saptaratra cult 
r ‘Scholars hove tried to explain the Asokan pillar in various 
different ways The animal capitals on the pillars are ex 
plained as Buddha, and other animals in the abacus (Horse, 
elephant Bull, Lion and a Dharma Chakm between them) 
are regarded a® symbols of various Hindu gods who had been 
subordinated to the Buddha Thus the Lion was the symbol 
ofDurga, Hotse that of the Sungod, Bull as that of Siva, 
and Elephant of Indra Others regard the animals on the 
top os gods of different quarters Various other explana 
tions have been offered But none appears to be sufficient 
to explain all the features Of the animals on the round 
abacus, four mentioned above, naj be regarded as symbols 
of Hindu deities, butscholars have not said any thmgaboat 
the Swan* found on some of these- specimens Similarly the 
Dharmachakra on the abacus cannot be regarded as the 
symbol of the Buddhist Dharmachakra font had become 
alreadv a Buddhist symbol , it was not suppressed by Bud 
dhism, if we believe this to be a creation of the Buddhists 
These animals may be properl v explained only by reference 
to the Brahma cult In the Vedas Bull is Indra, Sun or Praja 
pati (Brahma) (see Atharvnveda) According to Stella Kram 
nsch (Hindu temples, p 332) o Lion was originally placed on 
the Uttaraiedi — the throneof the Supreme Spirit , and Vac 
(r/ho we know was njso the wife of Brahma) was a lioness 
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(Vaj. Snmluta, V. 12) . Lion in the banner of Surya is explained 
as ‘Dharma’, in the Yishnudharmm otto ram {III..cbap C7). • Jl 
is said in the Upanishad (Aitareya Up. Ill, 1 . 8.)', "Asva gaval: 
Purusha hastino yat kimehit prana, sarvam tatprajnanettram. 
prajnapratisthita prajnnnaro Brahma." So all animals are 
Brahma. The animals on the top of the Asoknn pillars, such 
ns elephants, bulls, lions and horses (not found yet) are there" 
fore representations of Brahma. Asoka made Buddha represen- 
ted as "the Gaia-tame” (the chief elephant); for Brahma’s place 
had been taken by the Buddha (see last chapter). Zimmer also 
took elephant as being closely associated with Brahma. 

The animals in the abacus were really the gods who were 
formerly subordinate to Brahma arid'bow 'to Buddha. The 
.'swan represented ’Brahma’, the ‘DharmnehaRra’ p. as - the 
Dharma *s symbol as at Bodhgaya. Of the other animals. Bull 
was Siva, horse was Surya, Lion was Brahma etc. who were 
now subordinate to the Budha. The Asokan. abacus-figures 
thus indicate that Buddha had suppressed the cult of Brahma, 
Dharma, Sungod and also the Vedic Indra . Lion here might 
also represrnt the Devi of the Navaratra cult or Mahavira, 
the Jinn, whose symbol was also Lion (see chapter on Jainism). 
The Sarnath abacus contains the Dharmmachakra of 24 
spokes. It has already been said that these 24 spokes were 
the 24 tattvas of Samkliya or the 24 gods of all the principal 
ratra cults taken together (8+5+7+9=24) of which the 
Samkhyn was fl philosophic interpretation. 

The exact nature or the prototype of the Asokan pillar 
may be understood from the Vedic Sknmbha-Brahma hymns. 
These hymns invoke a supremedeity called Skambha identified 
with Prajapati and Brahma (Atharva Veda X 7 and 8). These 
Vedic hymns refer to Brahman or Brahma and the descriptions 
indicate that most probably a pillar (Skambha or Sthuna) was 
the object of prayer and prayed as the symols of Brahman 'and 
Brahma. It is said "He who knows him who is supreme and he 
who knows the Lord of life, these know the loftiest power divine’ 
(AVX. 7. 17.). The pillar is thus called the "Lord of life." 
"Skambha is all this world of life” (AV. X. 8. 2). "That highest 
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Brahma, whose base is earth, his belly air, who made the sky to 
be his head” (Ibid verse 32), “To whom deities withhandsand 
feet etc. present ^unmeasured tribute”. "In whom Adi tyas 
dwell, in wliomltudras and Vasus are contained”. Where the 
gods worship the loftiest power divine”, "A mighty being in 
creation’s centre, to him the rulers of the realms bring tribute”. 
These verses indicate that Brahma as the lord was being 
worshipped by various gods who ‘dwell in him* referring also 
to their presence on the pillar. The Skambha had a bowl on 
it.of whichit is said ‘‘The bowl with mouth inclined and bottom 
upward hold stored within it every .form of glory.” "Thereon 
together sit seven rishis who have become this mighty one’s 
protector”. This inverted cup refers to the cup*shaped capital 
of the pillar and indicates the relations of seven rishis with 
Brahman or Brahma, as noticed in the ratra cults. “Within 
the womb, Prajapati is moving; he though unseen,, is born in 
sundry places. He with one half engendered all creation”. 
This description perhaps indicates that the figure of Brahma 
should not be shown in full, as ‘unseen’ and ‘one half’ indicate. 
‘‘One is the wheel, the tires are 12 in number, the naves are 
three”. The Sudarsana chakra is said to have 12 spokes. 

With these hymns of the Atharvaveda we may compare a 
chapter in the Bribadaranyaka TJpanishad which appears to 
be a summary of the Skambha Brahma hymns (Br. A. 
Upanishad II. 2 . 1 ff) and thus describes Brahman in the 
form of a pillar in the following way:— - 

"The Sisu (young animal) is the Central Life. This is its 
abode, this the upper part of the abode; life is the pillar (sthuna) 
food is the rope. The seven deities who cause its indestructibility 
surround it worshipping. They are Rudra, Parjanya, Aditya, 
Agni, Indra, Earth goddess and Heaven. The Earth adores it 
with the lower lash (i.e. looks upwards, as It is below Brahma) 
and the Heaven with the upper lash {for it is above Brahma)”. 

“Whoever knows the young animal with its abode, its pillar 
and its rope destroys the seven inimical brother’s sons”, (notice 
the number 7). 
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“There is the Soma cup whose mouth is below and whose 
foot is above; therein is put glory of various kinds. On its margin 
are the seven riskis, and speech is the Eighth as holding communi- 
cation with Brahma.” “The Soma cup is the head”. "The 
Rishis are the winds”. “They are Gotama, Eharadwaja, Vi- 
svam'itra, Jamadagni, Vasishtha, Kasyapa and Atri”. 

From the Skambha Brahma hjmn 'and the Upanishad 
chapter, wc leant that the pillar (Skamblia or Sthuna) is the 
abode of the Purusha (Brahma), the central life. On the 
upper part is the Purusha. The shaft (i. e. pillar) represents life 
(Jivatman). The rope is attached to the pillar, as there are 
rope-decorations on Asokan pillar. Seven or eight gods are 
placed on the pillar below the animal. In the Asokan pillar 
there are in the abacus four animals who may be identified with 
the gods mentioned in the hymn. Rudra (Bull), Aditya (Horse) 
and Indra (elephant) are easily recognised. The round abacus is 
the world of life — gods live therein. The Asokan capital is an 
inverted lotus. In other Indian pillars, we get inverted 
‘ kalasa’ or cup, which is the inverted ‘Soma cup,’ mentioned in 
the hymn and the Upanishad, full of glory. On the margin of 
the cup are said to be eight Rishis — these may refer to the eight 
flutes of the capital or the octagonal shaft of the pillars. 

Thus the Vcdic hymn and the Upanisliad undoubtedly refer 
to the Skambha Brahman as a pillar. The Asoka pillar resembles 
in many respects the Skambha as described in the Vedic texts. 
But there are also certain points of difference. 

On the Asokan pillar there are often four animals set back 
to back, so that only the front portions or half of the animals 
may be visible. According to the Pancharatra cult, the creator 
Purusha is Kutastha or he is called ‘Samastipurusha*. Accord- 
ing to the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad ‘Purusha is the lion’. 
According to the Skambha hymn, Purusha is ‘unseen* or he Is 
with ‘one half*. The four animals whose all parts are not visible 
thus represent the ‘Kujastha* or ‘Samasti’ (i.e. coalesced) Purusha*. 
According to the Mahabharata, Purusha is Visvadrik. Asokan 
pillars also hence contain four animals looking on four 
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quarters Brahjna had four heads and faces and hence also there 
are four animals. 

The model of the Asokan pillar was the Brahma Skambha, 
but the pillar was modified to a certain extent, due to the Sham- 
bha being a Vcdic symbol and the Asokan pillar being derived 
from the non-Vcdic Brahma-Dharma cult of Magadha The 
Asohan pillar was round (not eight-sided) as it was more related 
to the Dharma cult To the worshippers of Dhaima, the pillar 
was the Vajradanda Even the Brahxnayupa is called in the 
Brahmanas ‘Vajra’ (cf. Aitareya Br II 1 — ‘‘Yupa is vajra”, 
“Vajra is the voice of Prajapati) According to the Brahmanda 
Purana “Vishnu once created a big Padma supported on a 
high vajradanda, from which arose Brahma”. The Lotus 
capital is Prithivi from which arose Brahma It has been sug- 
gested that there was a Brahma Yupa, required at the tune of 
Sraddha, at Bodhgaya (see ‘Buddhism ch IV) Asoka might have 
taken his model from that famous Yupa of the Mahabharata 
and turned it into his Buddha Stambha or Dhaima Stambba 
The animals on the top are thus Buddha (instead of Brahma) 
the world of gods (1 e the circular abacus) contains those gods 
who became subordinated and were thus offering tribute (as the 
Upaiushad says) to the Buddha These gods were Brahma 
(Swan or Lion), Sun, Siva, Indra and Dharma (Dharmachakra) 
The chakra, often found on the top of the Lions, is the Heaven 
looking down towards the Lions, and Prithivi in the form of the 
inverted lotus looks up from below towards Buddha, and below 
it still is the Vajradanda (circular shaft) of Dharma or Yama 
Thus did the Brahma-Dharma cult of Magadha giv e rise to 
the Asokan pillar Pillar was worshipped in the Vedic period 
and also perhaps worshipped at the time of the Buddiia and so 
was A ait/piti Vyj Ascka Yfon&np oT a puiar is AepicVrA va 3- 
scene on a sculpture found at Mathura (Catalogue of Lucknow 
Museum fig 2 (a) R Chanda also suggested that Asokan 
pillars were perhaps objects of worship (Mem Arch Survey no 
30 “The beginnings of art m Eastern India) 

The traditions giving rise to the various features of As-okm 
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pillars and later Indian pillars continued in later periods and 
may be noticed in the description of a god called Vyoma in the 
Vishnudharmottaram (Part III). The Vyoma is described in the 
following way The lowermost portion should be square, 
then circular, then slightly four sided and placid like the Meru. 
This is called Bhadrapltha, the third part of Vyoma. This is 
characteristic of all Bhadrapithas. The middle portion which 
is foursided is known as Sambhava. 

On the topmost portion, there should be a lotus with eight 
beautiful petals and on the pericarp in its midst, the Sungod. 
On the petals should be the Dikpalas in their proper places. 
Underneath the Bhadrapltha one should fix the earth. ‘Know 
the lotus to be the upper regions, all the chief gods are close at 
hand there. Vyoma is full of all gods, and one gets all desires 
by performing its worship. 

This description of the Vyoma indicates a platform like struc- 
ture with a lotus on top. The lower part is a Bhadrapltha 
i. e. a pedestal or base on which gods sit or pillais stand. The 
animals on the top of the Asoka pillar were gods and under them 
was the Vyoma (the lotus or the round abacus or Bhadrapltha. 
Thus the pillar was the PI (ha or Seat of the gods. As there were 
gods by the side of the lotus in the Vyoma, so were the gods close 
to the Gods on the top of the pillar. This tradition of a Pitha or 
seat of god is found described in the Saiva religious boob named 
ISana-Siva-Gurudcva-Paddhati (Vol. III. p. 103) which says, 
“In the Pitha is Ananta.” “Dharma is red and is in form a bull, 
Jnana is a Simha of Syama colour, Vairagya is a Bhuta of yellow 
colour and Aisvarya is a white elephant.” This indicates that 
on a seat, these four animals (viz. a lion, a Bhuta (goblin), a bull 
and an elephant) were to be depicted. The Asokan abacus, as the 
seat of the God, is hence found decorated with all the animals 
except the Bhuta, as directed in the aiva work. But there were 
also four animals as on a pitha. Here also it should be noted 
how, of the occupants of the Pitha, one is said to be Dharma 
depicted as a Bull and the other Jnana (Brahma or Buddha, 
Prajna of Upanishad) as a lion. The form of the shaft of the 
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Vyoma— first square, then circular, again square and so on 
indicates the origin of the form of pillars in Hindu temples. 

Some other Buddhist structures may thus be explained. The 
Buddhist Triratna symbol — a circle at bottom with two forks 
above and a symbol in between the forks — appears to have had 
. its origin from the plan of the Bodhgaya edifices. The tree with 
the Bodhimanda gave rise to the circle, the forks were the two 
rails around the Vajrasana and the tree (the Bodhidrum chapel, 
as in Bharhut Hails sculptures) and the inner symbol looks like a 
Yonipitha of Siva (which perhaps existed to the east of the vajra- 
sana, as indicated in ch. IV) or the Kaustubha jewel of Vishnu 
(with whom the Bodhgaya structure had perhaps no relation 
at all). 

The Buddhist ‘Dharma chakra,’ indicating its existence at 
Samatha, which was often depicted as a symbol of the Buddha 
preaching the first sermon, has two deers on its two sides. These 
indicate ‘the wheel at Mrigadava’. The two deers were repre- 
sentations of Brahma and Dharma worshipping the chakra (or 
Buddha), as both these gods are known to have been bom as 
a deer. (Seech. IV). The Vajrasana, as indicated before, was the 
seat or symbol of Dharma. In Bengal, Dharma is worshipped 
on a small fourlegged stool of stone (specimens in Ashutosh 
Museum, Calcutta). 

The origin of the Buddhist Stupa may be traced from the 
Brahma -Dharma cult. The stupa was a burial mound, 
either over the dead body or over bones or ashes. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana refers to such structures (Smaf ana) but according 
to it, this should be square, whereas the Asuras and the East- 
erners build it round. The Buddhist stupa arose amidst the 
easterners and hence it is round. How the stupa became an 
object of worship to the Buddhists will be understood if we take 
it originally to have been the ‘abode of Dharma raja’ or Dharma 
rajika, the name by which the Buddhists call it. It was a symbol of 
Dharma also called ‘Raja’ (ef. Rajayatana of Bodhgaya — ch IV). 
The Buddhist stupa contained on the uppermost part a structure 
of umbrella shape (tee) with a rail around (the Harmika). These 
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Aiduka in the Vishnudhaonottanun (Part III). The meaning 
of the Buddhist stupa will also be clear from the reference to 
the Aiduka. 

According to the above mentioned text, “By worshipping 
Aiduka, the worship of this world (Prithivi) should be (regarded 
as) accomplished”. The text further runs as follows: — “The learned 
should make a Bhadrapitha furnished with four pleasing steps 
in all directions. One should place another Bhadrapitha 
above it and another over it like that. A phallic figure should 
be placed on the top by one who knows; it should be furnished 
with the lines of a phallus. In the midst of it one should show a 
quadrangular fixed staff. Over it should be thirteen steps . 
Over it there should be a shining raft. Over it again there 
should be made a well-rounded staff inserted into a half-moon 
and decorated by solar and lunar discs. The steps and the 
shining raft should be known as the fourteen worlds. In the 
phallus is the god Mahesvara and the circular staff is Brahma. 
The quadrangular stick is Janardana. The three Bhadrapithas 
should be known as the three Gunas. The three worlds contain- 
ing all that is movable or immovable are said to be the recept- 
acle of the three qualities. Below the worlds, but above the 
phallus, the lokapalas should be represented on four sides carry- 
ing spears in hands—' Viruda, Dhritarashtra, Virupakslia and 
the powerful Kuvera”. “Know Sahra, the lord of the host of 
the Devas and Dhritarashtra the lord of Ganas, to be Tama, the 
conductor of the world. Know Virupaksha to be Varuna, the 
lord of waters, and Kuvera, the king of kings, as the master of 
wealth-giver”. 

This description of the Aiduka, though difficult to properly 
understand, appears to be a later Hindu ised form of the ancient 
burial mounds. Its worship is said to be the worship of the 
‘world*, as the stupa worship has also shown to be. There were 
three bases of the Aiduka called the three worlds; the stick, like 
that supporting the umbrella, is called Brahma, the stairs (as of 
stupa) and the raft represent fourteen worlds — all these reveal 
the similarity of the structure with a Buddhist stupa. The four 
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Lokapalas and Indra to be placed on the Aiduka appear to be 
similar to the five pillars found to be on each side of the drum of 
the Amaravati stupa. The Aiduka is thus a structure represent- 
ing phallus worship. Brahma, PpithivI, Yama as well as Indra 
and Vishnu were also associated with it. The old traditions of 
association of stupa with earlier gods are retained, but later 
Hindu ideas were interpolated in the structure. 

The Chaityas, which were the temples of the Buddhists and 
contained a stupa inside, meant originally a religious structure 
(temple) as well as a sacred tree. The origin of both these 
senses may be discovered from the earliest association of such 
structures with the Brahma cult. The word Chaitya is derived 
from ‘citi’ (a vedi or platform or the Buddhist stupa). According 
to the Satapatha Brahmana, “By erecting the citi, Brahma is 
built” (Sat-Br. VI. I. 2. 17). According to the Brahmanda 
Purana (IV. 37), Brahma is called ‘Citi’ and when Brahma 
assumed the ‘Varaha* form, his face was also the citi. It is 
perhaps from this tradition that the door of ancient Chaityas 
was made slightly tapering inwards, just as the face of a standing 
boar will look like; for door is known as the ‘face’ (mukha- 
entrance) of a temple. (see’Agni Purana ch. 61. 19-27). If ‘citi’ 
was Brahma, Chaitya was originally the temple of Brahma. 
Brahma was also worshipped as a tree and hence Chaitya also 
meant a 'sacred tree 1 or the Brahma tree. It is likely that Brah- 
ma was at first worshipped as ‘boar’ (Boar incarnation) in the 
Gaya region and during the time of the Buddha there was a temple 
of ‘Suchiloma (meaning a boar) Yaksha at Bodhgaya, which 
might refer to a temple of Brahma in his ‘Boar’ form. The 
Buddhists called the earlier gods, as the Vedic people called non- 
Vedic gods, as Yakshas. Hence Buddhists explain the word 
Chaitya* ‘as temple of Yakshas*. The Buddhists believed trees 
to be the home of gods. In a Jataka story the tree-god is called 
by the name of ‘Deva-Raja*. This name ‘Raja* also reminds 
us of the names ofDharmaraja and the Rajayatana of Bodhgaya. 
The trees as Chaityas were also thus associated with the Brahma- 
Dharma cult. R. Chanda also believed that Chaityas were ori- 
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first nothing to do with the Hindu goddess Lakshin i. The 
Hindus perhaps adopted it from the Buddhists from the 3rd or 
4th cjgjrtury A. D. But this theory has not been accepted by 
many scholars. Coomarswnmy believed that both the Hindu 
and Buddhist motifs ?f this type had a common source in the 
figure of ‘Abundance’ which existed in early times. J. N. Eaneijee 
is of opinion ((Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 371. f. 
note) that Goddess 'Sri was known, though in a different form, 
from the Maurya or the post-Maurya period, as he identifies 
the Besnagar female statue as that of Sri. These latter surmises 
also cannot fully explain this figure and similar such figures 
which Fouchcr takes as representing the Nativity of the Buddha. 

Foucher notices on the Bharhui sculptures some swans around 
lotus flowers arising out of a vessel and he failed to explain the 
meaning of these two pairs of Hamsas with reference to the life 
of the Buddha (Ibid pi. II. fig. 4). The swan, as has been already 
noticed above, was the sacred bird of BrahmS, and as such it 
occurs on the Asokan Pillar and the earliest Vajrasana at Bodhgaya, 
Hamsa was the Vahana of Brahma and later on of Saraswati, wife 
of Brahma. This Bharhut figure may therefore be regarded as 
the figure of Brahma represented as lotus. The vessel from which 
the lotus issues forth was ‘Ppthivi’, as discussed in connection 
with the origin of the stupa. As Brahma’s sacred numeral was 
‘4’, his vahanas 'swans’ have also been depicted as of thatnumber. 

Similarly in several Sanchi reliefs two lions are found by the 
side of the lotus plant. Foucher explains this as a symbol of the 
Buddha who was known as Safeyasimha. It has already been said 
that Buddha was so called, because he had occupied the place of 
Brahma who was also a lion (Hari), as on the Asokan pillar. 

Another similar sculpture is also altogether inexplicable to 
Foucher (Ibid pi. Ill, fig. 5). In this panel a lotus plant comesout 
of the mouth of a tortoise. The meaning of it, Foucher admits, 
‘escapes us’. The meaning will be clear if we take the tortoise 
as the ‘Kurina’ (tortoise) incarnation of Brahma. Brahma in 
that form saved ‘Prithivi’; hence in this sculpture, the tortoise 
supports the lotus or Prithivi. 
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side of the lotus plant. Foucher explains this as a symbol of the 
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of the mouth of a tortoise. The meaning of it, Foucher admits, 
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Hindus perhaps adopted it from the Buddhists from the 3rd or 
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and Buddhist motifs of this type had a common source in the 
figure of ‘Abundance’ which existed in early times. J. N. Banerjee 
is of opinion ((Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 371. f. 
note) that Goddess Sri was known, though in a different form, 
from the Maurya or the post-Maurya period, as he’ identifies 
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also cannot fully explain this figure and similar such figures 
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lotus flowers arising out of a vessel and he failed to explain the 
meaning of these two pairs of Hamsas with reference to the life 
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of Brahmi. Tills Bharhut figure may therefore be regarded as 
the figure oFBrahma represented as lotus. The vessel from which 
the lotus issues forth was ‘Pfithivi’, as discussed in connection 
with the origin of the stupa. As Brahma’s sacred numeral was 
*4’, his vahanas ‘swans’ have also been depicted as of that number. 

Similarly in several Sanchi reliefs two lions are found by the 
side of the lotus plant, Foucher explains this as a symbol of the 
Buddha who was known as Sahyasimha. It has already been said 
that Buddha was so called, because he had occupied the place of 
Brahma who was also a lion (Han), as on the Asokan pillar. 

Another similar sculpture is also altogether inexplicable to 
Foucher (Ibid pi. Ill, fig. 5). In this panel a lotus plant comes out 
xfi Vnt itkjqVVi xA h Vurteraft . Yncssia% ; A, F'SHriwt* wissiis., 
‘escapes us’. The meaning will be clear if we take the tortoise 
as the ‘Kutma’ (tortoise) incarnation of Brahma. Brahma in 
that form saved ‘Prithtvi’; hence in this sculpture, the tortoise 
supports the lotus or Pfithivi. 
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Another similar sculpture is also altogether inexplicable to 
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of the mouth of a tortoise. The meaning of it, Foucher admits, 
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associated with the Brahma cult. 

The famous figure on the Bodhgaya Rail of the Sun’s chariot 
may also be explained, and that more accurately, if we take it 
to be a chariot of Brahma. Bodhgaya or Gaya is not known as 
having any special relation with the sun cult. Tire later Sungas 
(Mitra kings) who raised the rail also cannot be regarded as being 
mainly worshippers of the Sun, unless their title ‘Mitra’ be regar- 
ded as pointing to that religion; but their coins do not indicate 
any such association. On the other hand, it has been shown 
that Bodhgaya was a seat of Brahma-Dharma cult from a very 
early period which was suppressed by Buddhism. The presence 
of the so-called Sun image at that place cannot be properly ex- 
plained. Moreover, though sun is known in the Vedas to have a 
chariot of four horses, his seven horses were more popular in 
ancient India. Several other such four-horse chariots of Surya 
have, however been discovered in India (The Bhaja cave relief 
etc.). It is quite probable that such Surya images also had their 
prototype in that of the Bodhgaya rail which was an image of 
Brahma’s chariot. This originated from the sun-worshippers 
identifying their god with Brahma. The Taittiriya Brahmana 
(1. 6. 4. I) says ‘Prajapati becoming Savitri created living beings.’ 
This makes Prajapati (Brahma) an earliergod than Savitri (Sun); 
but the sun worshippers hereby identify the two gods. The 
Satapatha Brahmana (XII. 3. 5. 1) also states 'Savita is Prajapati’, 
Thus we find that there was an attempt on the part of the Vedic 
Indians to identify their god Savita (sun) with the earlier god 
Brahma. The chariot of the Sun also therefore might have 
arisen from that of Brahma. The original motif of such 
chariots appears to have been that of Brahma’s chariot. 

The description of Brahma’s chariot is found in the Mahabha- 
rata (XII. 236— Hitabadi edition, Calcutta). It describes the car 
of Brahma in the following way. “Jiva is the Ratha which 
shines in Brahmalola. Dharma is the upastlia (se3t for the 
driver). Hrl is the Varutha (cover of the chariot). Upaya and 
Apaya ore the Kuvara (Yoke poles). Aparia is the axle. Prana 
is the Yuga, Prajna is Ayu. Jiva is the Bandhana, Chetana is 
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AH these sculptures therefore indicate that the cult of Prithiv? 
and Brahma was known in Indian pre-Bndhistic art and it was 
then taken up by the Buddhists, Jains and Vaisnavas. 
The last turned the figures of Sri or Prithivt into that of Lakshmi 
wife of Vishnu, and the Buddhists into Mayadevi. The Jains 
also placed the * Gaja-Lakshrai’ figures on the doors of their 
buildings, svhich cannot refer to the images of Maya. In the 
Aiian ta cave at Udayagiri, where such a figure exists on the door, 
there are behind the elephants two swans. This figure also 
therefore should have originally been that of Brahma’s wife 
‘Sri’ or Pjithivi. 

A similar figure from Kosam has to its left a bull standing with 
a garland round its neck (Cat. Allahabad Museum). The bull 
here may thus be regarded as the image of ‘Dhanna’ who Is also 
known to have married Lakshmi as the daughter of Brahma 
(Markandeya Parana). 

The so-called figures of Maya therefore must have origi- 
nated from the pre-Buddhistic Brahma and PrithM (mother 
goddess) cult. Brahma’s daughter or wife was Prithivi or Sri. 
Her association with Nagas bathing her may be explained if we 
take the elephants as symbols of cloud. Nagacult is associated with 
water, and in Bali island NagaVasukI is an attendant of Vanina 
(lord of waters). Hence Nagas may hare been shown pouring water 
on earth. Prithivi is also associated with Nagas or serpents 
who hold her on their head. Brahma as Narayana rests on the 
serpent Ananta. Sri arose from the sea along with Airavata. 
Thus though Vaisnava lakshmi is not specially related to ‘ISiagaa’, 
Lakshmi’s prototypes may be shown to hare been closely associa- 
ted with Nagas. The Buddhists, of course, depicted the Gaja- 
Lakshmi figures on their monuments as symbols for their mother- 
goddess hfayadevj. The name ‘.\£av a' afro was taken from the 
names of the ‘three mothers’ of the PancharS tra cult which also, 
as already shown, arose out of Brahma’s Ratra cults. The \ ishnu- 
Dhamunottaram differentiates ‘Lakshmi’ from goddess ‘Sri’ 
and the image of the latter only is said to be 'washed by elephants’. 
Thus these images were ofpre-Vaisnava’ ‘Sri’, a goddess originally 
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Tliis makes Prajapati (Brahma) an earhergod than Savitri (Sun); 
but the sun worshippers hereby identify the two gods. The 
Satapatha Brahmana (XII. 3. 5. 1) also states ‘Savita is Prajapati’. 
Thus wc find that there -was an attempt on the part of the Vedic 
Indians to identify their god Savita (sun) with the earlier god 
Brahma. The chariot of the Sim also therefore might have 
arisen from that of Brahma. The original motif of such 
cliariots appears to have been that of Brahma’s chariot. 

The description of Brahma’s chariot is found in the Mahabha- 
rata (XII. 236 — Hitabadi edition, Calcutta). It describes the car 
of Brahma in the following way. “Jiva is the R&tha. which 
shines in Brahmaloka. Dharma is the upastha (seat for the 
driver). Hri is the Varutha (cover of the chariot). Upaya and 
Apaya are the Kuvara (Yoke poles). Apana is the axle, Prana 
is the Yuga, Prajna is Ayu. Jiva is the Bandhana, Chetana is 
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the Vandhura, Achara is the Grahanerai. Darsana (sight), 
Sparia (touch), Ghrana (smell) and Sravana (hearing) are the 
four horses. Prajfia is the nabhi (inside seat), Sarvatantra 
(all scriptures) is the whip, and the charioteer is Juana (know- 
ledge). Kshetrajna (Atman) is seated therein, Sraddha and 
Dama are at the front. Tyaga is the best follower and Dhyana 
is the gain acquired.** 

The most noticeable part of this description is the explanation 
of the four horses of such chariots. That four horses are in the 
Vedic texts also associated with Prajapati is known from the white 
Yajurveda in which we find reference to the four-horsed chariot 
of Prajapati (Yajur Veda IX. IO-Griffith’s note). The figure of 
the rider (Brahman or Atman) in the Bodhgaya rail has not been 
depicted in human form. A chattra with a disc below indicates 
the rider. This chattra may be the Bodhi tree and the disc is, 
the replica of the Dharma chakra (vajrasana) beneath the tree. 
The Epic refers to the charioteer as Juana, and Dharma as the 
seat of the charioteer. But as the seat is not depicted at Bodh- 
gaya, the charioteer may be Dharma himself. The two female 
figures on two sides of the charioteer are Sraddha and Dama. 
Dama is equivalent to Dhriti (Dama gave birth to Dhriti— • 
Mabh. XII. 160) who along with Sraddha is known to be 
■wives of Dharma. (Mark. Purana 50.21). Brahma’s chariot is also 
known to have one wheel, as this chariot has (Ath V. X. 8, 4.). 

To the Buddhists, the chariot might mean the Samgha. Buddha 
and Dharma along with Samgha are depicted as making pro- 
gress on the four quarters indicated by the four horses. Thus the 
Bodhgaya figure may be taken as that of Brahma Dharma’s 
chariot. 

Though such figures which have been discovered at other 
places of Jndi3 might have been representations of the Sungod, 
all of them cannot be so explained. A plaque from Patna 
containing such a four-horsed chariot has a swan-like bird behind 
the chariot. This figure cannot but be regarded as a chariot of 
Brahma, as the Swan indicates (Patna Museum catalogue fig. 52). 

We may compare the description of Brahma’s chariot in the 
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Mahabharata with that of Kala (also associated with, or equivalent 
to Dharma) found in the Atharvaveda (Av. XIX. 53). The hymn 
runs thus:— — 

“Prolific, thousand-eyed and undecay m3, a horse with 
seven reins, Time bears us onward. Sages inspired with Holy know- 
ledge mount him. His chariot wheels are all the worlds of 
creatures. This time hath seven rolling wheels, andseven naves, 
immortality is the chariot axle.” In this hymn Kala himself is 
regarded as a chariot. This also refers to several things being 
•Seven’ in number. This shows the Saplaratra cult of Kala or 
Dharma. 

Tire Aitarcya Aranyaka has also a similar description of a 
chariot (Ait. Ara. II. 3. 8.). “There is a chariot of the gods which 
destro>s desires (AnakamamSra). Its seat is Speech, its two 
sides the Ears, the horses the eyes, the driver the mind. Breath 
(Prana) mounts upon it”. Sayana explains the chariot as one 
of Hiranyagarbha (or Brahma). Anandatirtha explains Anakama- 
mara as ‘Prana has no desires and delights in Ma>a i. e. Rama. 
He further explains the 'uddhi or seat as Rama in snake form, 
srotre’ (ears) as Chandra and his wife. The ‘mind’ is explained 
as ‘Rudra*. All such descriptions of chariot in the Vedic and 
Epic Texts point to their relation with the Brahma cult. Hence 
it has been said in a previous chapter that Brahma was worship- 
ped in the form of a chariot (see Chapt. 2). 

The Ratna-chankrama Chaitya at Bodhgaya has already 
been mentioned before. Its origin must have been the small 
wall on which people before performing Sraddha there used to 
place the Vasudhara. The Vasudhara is poured even today by 
the Hindus on a wall, on which a lump of cowdung is 
placed. In placing the cowdung, it is pressed by the palm of 
hand, the traces of the fingers being thus printed on the 
cowdung. The figure of the jewehvalk shrme on the Bharhut 
Rail contains a platform with small dots in two rows (supposed 
by Buddhists to be the lotuses which blosomed on the place where 
Buddha walked) and several palm marks below them. These 
palms have not been explained by any scholar yet. I have no 
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ginnlly temple* of pre Buddhist days (Ibid — M A S I )/ 

TIic Buddhist Rails tindoubtedlv arose from ancient wooden 
rails round the non Buddhist ‘Stupas’ and the Tlralimn trees. 
The earliest Buddhist rails contained figures of lotuses on them, 
which symbolised tlic rarthgoddrss (Padma is Pnthivi) who was 
associated with llrtlima and Dharma The number of the 
piece bars of the rails as well as the lotuses on them was three 
on the Bodhgaya Rails, for Bodhgava was primarily a seat of the 
Triratn Cult When the Tnnitra was converted into Tnrotna, 
the bars and lotuses signified the Tnratna of the Buddhists 
The Jataka stones and Jataka scenes on the Buddhist Rails 
must also have arisen from the doctrine of rebirth as found in 
the story of Kaushika mentioned in the Matsya Purana. 
The builders of the Bodhgaya rails— Brahmamitra and Indragm 
Mitra call themselves ‘Kosikiputra’ They, therefore, perhaps 
first introduced the system of depicting the Jataka story scenes 
on the Rails at Bodhgaya In imitation of it, such scenes were 
placed on the Bharhut and Sanchi Rails The Bharhut and 
Sanchi Rails were either later contemporary’ with or later than 
the Bodhgaya Rails, for otherwise wc cannot explain how the 
Ratna-cliafikrama Chaity’a of Bodhgaya might Iiav e been repre- 
sented on the Bharhut Rail sculptures (sec below) (Also see 
‘Sunga dynasty’ J B R S Vol 25, Pts 1 and II) 

The figure a of goddess standing or sitting on a lotus, or 
With tw o elephants pouring water on the figure, as found on many 
Buddhist monuments has been identified as an image of Buddha's 
mother May.»devi The eminent French scholar Foucher tried to 
i show that Lakshmi’s connection with elephants being not clear 
in ancient Hindu legends, this motif first originated from the 
history of Buddha's nativity BuddJba .waaid to have been bathed 
by two Nagas (men of Naga tribe) unmed ately after hts birth. 

As the word IVaga means also ^elephants’ (or serpents), the figure 
of Maya is shown being bathed by elephants, indicating thereby 
the birth of the Buddha (as Buddha s image could not be made 
at that time) (Foucher — Nativity of the Buddha — Mem Arch 
S I no 46) Foucher therefore believed that this figure had at 
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first nothing to do with the Hindu goddess Lakshmi. The 
Hindus perhaps adopted it from the Buddhists from the 3rd or 
4th century A. D. But this theory has not been accepted by 
many scholars. Coomnrswamy believed that both the Hindu 
and Buddhist motifs of this type had a common source in the 
figure of ‘Abundance’ which existed in early times. J. N. Baneijee 
is of opinion {(Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 371. f. 
note) -that Goddess Sri was known, though in a different form, 
from the Maurya or the post-Maurya period, as he identifies 
the Besnagar female statue as that of Sri. These latter surmises 
also cannot fully explain this figure and similar such figures 
which Fouchcr takes as representing the Nativity of the Buddha. 

Foucher notices on the Bharhut sculptures some swans around 
lotus flowers arising out of a vessel and he failed to explain the 
meaning of these two pairs of Hamsas with reference to the life 
of the Buddha (Ibid pi. II. fig. 4). The swan, as has been already 
noticed above, was the sacred bird of Brahma, and as such it 
occurs on the Asokan Pillar and the earliest Vajrasana at Bodhgaya. 
Hamsa was the Vahana of Brahma and later on of Saraswati, wife 
of Bralunl. This Bharhut figure may therefore be regarded as 
the figure of Brahma represented as lotus. The vessel from which 
the lotus issues forth was ‘Prithivi’, as discussed in connection 
with the origin of the stupa. As Brahma’s sacred numeral was 
*4’, his vahanas 'swans’ have also been depicted as of thatnumber. 

Similarly in several Sanchi Teliefs two lions are found by the 
side of the lotus plant. Foucher explains this as a symbol of the 
Buddha who was known as Sakyasimha. It has already been said 
that Buddha was so called, because he had occupied the place of 
Brahma who was also a lion (Hari), as on the Asokan pillar. 

Another similar sculpture is also altogether inexplicable to 
Foucher (Ibid pi. Ill, fig. 5). In this panel a lotus plant comes out 
of the month of a tortoise. The meaning of it, Foucher admits, 
‘escapes us’. The meaning will be clear if we take the tortoise 
as the ‘Kurina’ (tortoise) incarnation of Brahma. Brahma in 
that form saved ‘Prithivi’; hence in this sculpture, the tortoise 
supports the lotus or Prithivl. 
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the Vandhura, Achara is the Grahanemi. Dariana (sight), 
Sparia (touch), Ghrana (smell) and Sravana (hearing) are the 
four horses. Prajna is the nabhi (inside seat), Sarvatantra 
(all scriptures) is the whip, and the charioteer is Jfiana (know- 
ledge). Kshetrajha (Atman) is seated therein. Sraddha and 
Dama are at the front. Tyaga is the best follower and Dhyana 
is the gain acquired.” 

Hie most noticeable part of this description is the explanation 
of the four horses of such chariots. That four horses are in the 
Vedic texts also associated with Prajapati is known from the white 
Yajurveda in which we find reference to the four-horsed chariot 
of Prajapati (Yajur Veda IX. 10-Griffith’s note). The figure of 
the rider (Brahman or Atman) in the Bodhgaya rail has not been 
depicted in human form. A chattra with a disc below indicates 
the rider. This chattra may be the Bodhi tree and the disc is, 
the replica of the Dharrna chakra (vajrasana) beneath the tree. 
The Epic refers to the charioteer as Juana, and Dharma as the 
seat of the charioteer. But as the seat is not depicted at Bodh- 
gaya, the charioteer may be Dhanna himself. The two female 
figures on two sides of the charioteer are Sraddha and Dama. 
Dama is equivalent to Dhriti (Dama gave birth to Dhr»d— 
Mabh. XII. 160) who along with Sraddha is known to be 
wives of Dhanna. (Mark. Purana 50.21). Brahma’s chariotis also 
known to have one wheel, as this chariot has (Ath V. X. 8, 4.). 
To the Buddhists, the chariot might mean the Samgha. Buddha 
and Dharma along with Samgha are depicted as makin g pro- 
gress on the four quarters indicated by the four horses. Thus the 
Bodhgaya figure may be taken as that of Brahma Dharma’s 
chariot. 

Though such figures which have been discovered at other 
places of India might have been representations of the Sungod, 
all of them cannot be so explained. A plaque from Patna 
containing such a four-horsed chariot has a swan-like bird behind 
the chariot. This figure cannot but be regarded as a chariot of 
Brahma, as the Swan indicates (Patna Museum catalogue fig. 52). 

We may compare the description of Brahma’s chariot in the 
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Mahabharata with that of Kala (also associated with, or equivalent 
to Dharma) found in the Atharvaveda (Av. XIX. 53). The hymn 
runs thus: 

“Prolific, thousand-eyed and undecaying, a horse with 
seven reins, Time bears us onward. Sages inspired with Holy know- 
ledge mount him. His chariot wheels are all the worlds of 
creatures. This time hath seven rolling wheels, and seven naves, 
immortality is the chariot axle.” In this hymn Kala himself is 
regarded as a chariot. This also refers to several things being 
‘Seven’ in number. This shows the Saptaratra cult of Kala or 
Dharma. 

The Aitarcya Aranyaka has also a similar description of a 
chariot (Ait. Ara. II. 3. 8.). “There is a chariot of the gods which 
destroys desires (Anakamamara). Its seat is Speech, its two 
sides the Ears, the horses the eyes, the driver the mind. Breath 
(Prana) mounts upon it”. Sayana explains the chariot as one 
of Hiranyagarbha (or Brahma). Anandatirtha explains Anakama- 
mara as ‘Prana has no desires and delights in MSya i. e. Rama. 
He further explains the ‘uddhi or seat as Rama in snake form, 
srotre* (ears) as Chandra and his wife. The ‘mind’ is explained 
as ‘Rudra’. All such descriptions of chariot in the Vedic and 
Epic Texts point to their relation with the Brahma cult. Hence 
it has been said in a previous chapter that Brahma was worship- 
ped in the form of a chariot (see Chapt. 2). 

The Ratna-chankrama Chaitya at Bodhgaya has already 
been mentioned before. Its origin must have been the small 
wall on which people before performing graddha there used to 
place the Vasudhara. The Vasudhara is poured even today by 
the Hindus on a wall, on which a lump of cowdung is 
placed. In placing the cowdung, it is pressed by the palm of 
hand, the traces of the fingers being thus printed on the 
cowdung. The figure of the jewehva}k shrine on the Sharhut 
Rail contains a platform with small dots in two rows (supposed 
by Buddhists to be the lotuses which blosomed on the place where 
Buddha walked) and several palm marks below them. These 
palms have not been explained by any scholar yet. I have no 



gious art of India. Buddhist architecture and sculpture were 
both outcome of pre-existing structures associated vs ithlhcorthcdex 
and heterodox worship of Brahma, Dlianna and Siva. Tire 
image of the Buddha in the purely Indian style also arose out of 
Braluna’s or Siva’s image (Brihat Samhita eh 50). 

The similarity of the Brahma cult with tliat of Bah) Ion has 
already been indicated. The art of this religion may also be 
sliown to have a resemblance with that of the Assyrian religion. 
.Vshur, the national god of Assyria was associated with the Bull, 
the Eagle and the lion. In India, too, Brahma was the bull, 
swan and lion. Asliura is called the ‘Bull of Heaven*. 

Similarly, the Assyrians liud a sacird tire which iwcamr 
conventionalised. It was the ‘Holy Tree of Life* and may lx* 
compared with wliat the Vedic texts say alxjut the BralunJ- 
slambha or the Brahma-pillar ‘Lord of Life’, ‘World of Life*. 
‘Life is the Pillar 1 and so on ''see al*ovc' According to Macken- 
zie this tree of life was universally adored m the Hast and preserved 
in the religious system of the Persians Tlir flower of thr Assvrian 
tree was formed of stun petals. Tlir tree looked like a pillar and 
is thrice crossed by conventionalised hull's horns winch rrin.ndi 
us of the association of ‘Siklii* with the Ritra «ults '"see eh 1 
The tree gave shelter to fixir creatures .1 man, a lion, an o* and 
an eagle. These four may l>e comytaml with thr bon, Im.II, 
swan and horse in the ahvrui of the .Vx’kan pillar 

The ‘Wlieel of Life’ of Assyria v,a* a svmUJ of t fe oral en- 
closed a god of war and fettditv Hie* Dharunw liakra w. in laris* 
perhaps rm. loses! ‘Kama* or Wma 1 god •'<" draih 01*1 HioIu.k, 
god of creation Tlw god of war h.ul a lr deni headed oni w 

moulding a lightening M-rkrra.e uke. .1 to »<■ 

like Aglti of Iiulia. I« v*-» assocAied. accord « -< to h 1*.. wuj. t< e 
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story of Gantda. stealing Soma or Amtiu for god* and both 
Garuda and wheel became associated with Vishnu. It has been 
shown that Vishnu’s chakra perhaps arose oat cf the Kalachakr a 
or Dhar m achakra of the Brahma cult. The trident of Assyria 
may be compared with the trident of Siva as yratn The ‘Svheel 
of life” of Assyria may thus be regarded as similar to the Dhanna- 
chakra or the Kalachakra. The AsoianpiUar and art of that 
period need not therefore be regarded a3 based on the Persian 
or Assyrian models, but both perhaps had their origin from a 
common cult of Asia. 

Condition 

The review of the cult of Brahma explains many problems of 
Indian religions and may supply valuable information regarding 
the evolution of Indian religions. It appears that in the pre- 
vediedays, when religion and magic were inseparably connected, 
there were various forms of Rnlra cults in which the gods 
worshipped were Water, Earth, Fire, Air and Ether. Some 
worshipped any one or two and so on of these, regarded as creators 
of the world. The worsh : ppcrs of Earth were the worshippers of 
the goddess of earth and gave rise to the worship of the Mother 
goddess and later on, in a very early period, to iheSaktaorTantric 
religion. Gradually these religions gave rise to the idea of a single 
creator — Brahma. The old god of the Water- worshippers was 
perhaps known as Narayana and he was now I den tifi ed with 
Brahma. The worship of Dhanna, Siva, Surva and other minor 
gods was also gradually assimilated by the Brahma cult. The 
sraddha cult was also thus amalgamated. It is v cry likdy that all 
these religions had among their doctrines truth, purity, Ahimsa, 
self control, austerities. Yoga and various other magical cults. It 
is altr» probable that the worship of the gods known to the early 
vedas also existed in the pre-Vedic period. Besides the god or 
goddess of Earth, e> en a Water-god, a Fire-god (pre-Vedic Agm), 
a wind God (Marut; and Vycana 'perhaps Sungod, as noted in the 
Vuhnudhannottaram) were worshipped. They were the Ratra 
Gods. But, for reasons, now unknown, gradually the cult cf 
sacrifices arose in India and many of the old gods were 
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incorporated in the Vedas, but their worship was to be performed 
in the form of sacrifice. Hence followed a great religiousschism, 
the Vedic people forming one group and the worshippers of the 
old Brahma (Ratra gods) continued their worship in the old 
method. The Vedic gods were called ‘Diva’ (from W'hich arose 
the word ‘Deva’) and the gods of Brahma cult were known as 
‘Ratra’ gods— which was symbolised as the struggle of the Devas 
and Ashuras. The Brahma or Ratra cults were for a long time 
regarded as Ashura or non-orthodox in character chiefly followed 


by the lower class people in some parts of India. But even then 
the old religions gradually changed the character of the Vedic reli- 
gion. In eastemparts of India, from Brahma varta and Kurukshetra 
to Orissa, where the Vedic cult spread gradually and slowly, the 
majority of the people followed the Brahma cult. In the north- 
west (Mathura region) the great personality of Krishna Vasudeva 
gave rise to the Vaijnava-Vasudeva Pancliaratra cult. In Eastern 
India arose Jainism and Buddhism which gave a death blow to 
both the Vedic and the non Vedic cults, including that of Brahma. 
But Buddhism fell a prey to the old religions and Vaisnavism be- 
came the predominant religion. Along with that arose the 
worship of Siva, Sakti goddesses. Sun and other gods, which gave 
rise to the modem form of Hinduism. The Vaisnava religion 


assumed the form of the Bhagavata-Pancharatra religion; and 
five religious sects arose out of the five gods of the old Brahma 
cult. But Bralima totally disappeared. Thus we find Krishna 
being called ‘Bhagawan’ himself or Narayana. Sun god was also 
Prajapati or Braluna; so wasSiva-Braluna’s son Ganapati regarded 
as the son of Siva; and the goddesses Vac, Sarasvvati, Sri, Uina, 
Ekanamsa and others, known as Narayani, became the wives of 
Narayana or Siva. The Vedic sacrifices were forgotten. But the 

old beliefs in image worship, ancestor worship (sraddha), tree 

worship, sanctity of water, the old exclusiveness among die pre- 
historic sects in the form of the caste system, die sacred P^c«of 
Braluna and Sira— all survived in the Indian religions. Tile 
Philosophy of Hie Ratra cultgave risetothc Sa.nlhya; lhe\ edio 
sacrifice, , those potter tvas railed Brahman (aficr Brahma) gate 
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rise to the Upanishad and the Vedanta philosophy. But the 
sarpLhya was followed by all religious sects. Many problems of 
Indian philosophy, religions and art may thus be solved if 
further Investigation is carried out about the Brahma cult. 

It is also probable that the followers of the Brahma cult were 
originally the people of India, though it is inexplicable how 
similar cults arose in various other parts of the world. The 
Aryan invasion may explain the similarity of the Vcdic religion 
with lliat of other countries; but the resemblance of the earlier 
cults requires a new explanation. Whether a mediterranean 
race or Dravidians brought this cult or some of these matters 
may be supposed to have been brought by the Austric race to 
India cannot be definitely asserted (see Vcdic India — Pusalkar). 
It maybe lliat “India was the cradle of all civilisations”; the 
Brahma cult was the cradle of all religions; and the Vcdic culture 
was but a development of the old Braiuna cult of India. It might 
be lliat a single culture stretched from Magadlia to the Medi- 
terranean; and the Indus Valley, Egyptian, Sumerian and Cretan 
civilisations were but one and an earlier phase of this culture, 
and the Vcdic, Persian, Assyrian and Hellenic cultures were but 
a later phase. Dogmatism is useless; but truth may be known 
only tlirough hypotheses. 
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The liamayana and the Ratra cults of Brahma , 

1 Brahma is said to ha\e come to Valimki and 
asked him to compose the story of Rama. (R.I.ch 2) 
Valmihi composed the JRamayana m 500 snrgas and 24 000 
slokas. Here the numeral *500’ and 24 thousand both re 
mind us of the Pancharatra cult elaborated into 24 ratras. 

2 The Monkeys arc said to have been bom at the 
command of Brahma. The monkeys were emanations of 
‘Kama’ (a god associated with Brahma). (I.ch 17). 

3. Ravnna was a great devotee of Brahma and got 
supernatural powers through his boon from Brahma. 

4. The story of Kusa (1. 82) points to the Sradha cult 
and Ratra cults. 

Kusa is called Brahmayoni. His sons were Kusamba 
who founded Kausambi Kusanabha who founded Mahodaya 
(Kanauj), Amurtarajas who founded Dliarmaranya (Bodh- 
gaya and Gaya) and Vasu who founded Girivraja. The 
names Kusambn Kusanabha etc are associated, as the 
name of their father with Kusa and Sraddha cult, \murta- 
rajas and Vasu are associated with the Sraddlia cult of 
Gaya and the Saptaratra cult 

Kusanabha had 100 daughter* who were married to 
King Brahmadatta of Kampib, (cf Brahmadatta of 
Panchala and Banaras) the mauasa son of Rishi Chuli and 
Gandharva Somada. This echoes a non Vedic cult 

Ivusanabha’s son was Gadln whose son was Visvamitra 
who being a Kshatnja became a Brahmin through Brahma’s 
boon (I 65 19 *20). This reminds us of the struggle 
between Brahma cult (of Brahmins) and other prevedic sects. 
Kusanabha’s daughter, Kaustki is called Satyavat, and 
‘Satye Dharme pratisthita*. This perhaps associates the 
story with the cult of god ‘Satya . 
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S. Visvamitra taught Satya Dharma’ to Ramachandra, 
The Ramayana and. the life of Ramachandra arc great 
lessons on the 'Satya Dharma* or Truth, as well as cult of 
Satya, a Vyuhn of the Hatra cult, 

0, The anecdote of Ahalya has an analogy with the 
story of Dharmasila of the Gaya legend, Dharmasila was 
Dharmarata, wife of Dharma, but as she showed hospitality 
to Brahma, she was turned into stone (Sila). This appears 
to be a trace of conflict between Dharma and Brahma cult. 
Similarly Altai} n, wife of Gotama became stone for her 
showing favour to Indra. This appears to mean the survival 
of the Gotamakas’ (who existed at the time of the Buddha) 
in their struggle against the Vedic cult of Indra, The 
Pitritis are said in the Ramayana to have cured the curse 
of Indra. This indicates the acceptance of ancestor worship 
by the Indra worshippers. The revival of Ahalya appears to 
indicate the acceptance of Gotama’s cult by the followers 
of the Satya cult, 

7. The struggle between Ramachandra and Ravana may 
indicate that between the cult of * Satya ' and ‘Dasaratra’ 
cult (as the name ‘Dasanana’ indicates). The Satya cult 
(Ramachandra) was perhaps a Navaratra cult (Rama’s birth 
being on Navami Tithi) and was the offspring of the 
Dasaratra cult (as Dasaratha, Rama’s father, indicates). 
The struggle of Rmnn nod Ravana was for Sita. 
who might represent Hie ‘Eartligotldess’ or Mother 
goddess cult. The Satya cult and Motbergodders 
cult' survived after their struggle with the Dasaratra cult. 
These .struggles indicate earlier history of the Ratra cults. 

As the fish and boar incarnations of Brahma saved the 
‘Earthgoddess (cult) ; similarly Sita (Earth god dess) was 
rescued by Ramachandra (god ‘satya’). Ultimately Rama- 
chandra abandoned Sita which may mean that the followers 
of the satya cult gave up the cult of Mothcrgoddess, which 
turned the Hama cult into a Vaisnava cult. 

S. The fourth Tirthankara of the Jains ‘Abhiuandana- 
natha’ was born in Ayodhya and had his ss mbol ‘monkey’. 
This Jain may represent a colt similar to that in the 
Ramayanam (see chap, on Jainism). The Ramayana there- 
fore was quite likely a religious book of the cult of god 
‘Satya’ who later on became an avatara of Vishnu. Hence 
Rama was an avatara of Vishnu. 
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Story of Kausika and his sons. 

The Mahabharata refers to seven births of ' Brahma ancl 
of King Brahmadatta. But the details of the latter are known 
only from the Matsyapurana (ch J9, 20,21). The story is 
related in the Purana along with the Sradha cult, perhaps a 
Saptaratra cult, and the legend of Yayati. The details of the 
' story will show its affinity with the ‘Jnnmantarn’ theory of 
the Buddhists. 

1. .Matsyapurana Ch. XXI — relates the worship of 
Pitrins and then says that the sons of Kausika ‘secured 
Vishnu's sacred Pada’ ’feet) in five births in succession. 
‘Vishnu’s Pada’ here may have an association with Gaya 
* VI$h nupada’, 

2. Chapter XX — -relates the story of Kausika’s sons : 

(>) Rishi Kausika lived in Kurukshetra. 

(ii) He had seven sons, who were disciples of 
Garga. 

(iii) During a famine they ate up the Kapila cow of 
their father ofter sacrificing it in a sraddha ceremony. 

(iv) For this fault, in their second birth, these sons 
were born as hunters in Jasapuru; but they remembered 
their previous birth, due to their devotion to their parents. 
They later on began to follow ‘Vairflgya.’ 

(v) In their third birth, they Were born as deejs in 
the Kalanjarn hill and remembering their previous births 
followed Jnann, Vairogya etc., and ultimately starved them- 
selves to death near god Nilakantha (Siva). 

(vi) In the fourth birth, they were horn as Cliakravaka 
birds on the Manasa Lake, but they followed * Yoga ’ 
system. 

(vii) In the fifth birth, four of the sons were bom as 
good Brahmins. One of the remaining three was bom as 
King Brahmadatta, soil of King V.bhrajaof Panchola. Two 
others were born as sons of that King’s ministers. 

(viii) Brahmadatta knew all sastras and joga and could 
understand the language of animals. Due to a quarrel with 
his wife Sannati, lie went to Hari and stayed there ‘for ‘Sapta- 
rata' which may mean ‘for seven nights’ or ‘for learning the 
Saptaratra cult’. 
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(ix) The King Brahmadatta and his ministers all achieved 
emancipation in the fifth birth. 

The Mahabharata refers to seven births of Brahmadatta. 
The Buddhists refer to emancipation of man in the seventh 
birth. The Puranas thus converted the Soptaratra cult of 
Brahmadatta into the Vaisnava Pancliaratra cult by ascribing 
only 5 births to the sons of ICausika. Moreover the re- 
membering of previous births and understanding of language 
of animals etc remind us more of the Buddhist Jataka stories 
than the orthodox Vedic theory of Punarjanma. The theory 
of metempsychosis was a prevedic belief. - 


APPENDIX C 
The legends of Trita 

TritaorTrita Aptya was a Vedic god. He is mentioned 
as a great friend and ally of Varuna, an ancient god who 
was suppressed by Indra. At the same time Trita was a great 
friend of Indra too and helped the latter in his exploits. 
Trita is also associated with Soma Pavamana whose sacred 
number is found to be ‘Seven’ in many Vedic hymns. 

Thus in the Itigveda we find ‘Slaruts reinforced the 
power and strength of Trita’ (Rvviii. 7.19). ‘Indra^drinks soma 
by Vishnu and Trita Aptya’s side.’ (Rv viii. 12.10). In one 
hymn Trita is identified with Varuna (Rv viii. 41). In this 
hymn to Varuna, it is said ‘Haste ye to honour Trita’. But 
Txita again is different from Vanina as ‘Trita bears Varuna 
aloft in ocean’ {Rv ix. 95.4). 

Regarding his relations with Indra we find, “Trita, seek- 
ing the chief sire’s intention, goes forth to combat.” “IVcII 
skilled to use the Weapons of his father. Aptya, urged on by 
Indra, fought the battle.” Then Trita slew the foe seven - 
rayed, thrcc-hcadcd and freed the cattle of the son of 
Tvashtar (Rv X.8.). The enemy of Trita is Trisiras, the 
son of Tvashtar, called Visvanipa (Rv X.09). Similarly 
“Trita, made strong by the might he (Indra) lent him, struck 
down the boar with shaft whose point was iron” Here boar 
refers to ‘Vritra.’ "For us he shattered the forts of Nahusa, 
when he slew the Dasyus.” (RvX.99.0-7) 
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These verses indicate that Trita was accepted as a Vedic 
god. Scholars, however, believe that Indra-worship sup- 
pressed that of Trita and Vanina. Trita is also spoken of dis- 
dainfully in some vedic hymns. Thus Ad'tyas are invoked 
to consign all calamities and evils to Trita’s dwelling far 
away. Trita is here associated with another called 
‘Dvita’ (Rv viii.47). It is difficult to reconcile the 
two facts of Trita’s being a Vedic god as well as a 
god hated by the Vedic people. The Vedas 
might thus have incorporated facts about Trita in two 
stages. lie was at first an enemy of the Vedic gods. 
Some Vcdio hymns indirectly refer to Trita heing looked 
upon with jealously by Ekata and Dvita who tried to kill 
Trita by throwing him into a well. Trita’s cnemity with 
Tvashta’s son is also difficult to understand, for Tvaslita 


was a Vedic god. 

The puzzle about Trita maybe solved if We look into 
the Mahabharata legends about Tritn. In the epic it is 
said that Ekata and Dvita were cursed for their hostiliy to 
Trita and were born as monkejs during the time of Rama- 
chandra. In another legend Ekata, Dvita and Trita were 
worshippers of Narayana in the Svetadvipa. In the story 
of Uparichara again they are called sages, sons of Brahma 
and they worked as priests in the sacrifice performed by 
Uparicara. The Mahabharata also refers to the war of 
Indra and Trita with Naimsa who wanted to become Indra. 
All these legends indicate that Trita Was originally a mm- 
vedic god allied to the colt of Brahma. Hence he. as a son 
of Brahma acted as priest of Upar.cara who as shown 
before was peculiarly associated with the Panebaratra and 
o all It Trita was lienee hated by the Vcdle people, 
latter on lie appears to have been 

Gods and fought °«"£ ^ J ^d 

■Wsira“' alt i,,licate n th=ir relations with a WcraP. The 

struggle was dtata” also 

?”?. th ° the' 'existence of Ekaratra or Dviratro cults. 

Trita is taken as equivalent to the Titans of Greece, sons 
, : of Ouranos and Gaia, equivalent to Varuna 

and daug a i so fjentifletl with Persian Triton, 

and Earth goddess, ne 
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APPENDIX D 
The evolution of Jagannatha 

In chapter IV of this book it was related in connection 
with the Sudarsana Jataka story, that Subhadra was called 
the wife of Sudarsana. It was hence suggested that this 
reference might give a hint to the effect that the images of 
Balaramn, Subhadra and Jagannatha were not originally 
those of the Vaisnava gods, but of Siva, Ekanamsa and 
Kala. A legend in the 3Iatsya Parana has further confirm- 
ed our suspicion. In relating the story of origin of - 
Kartikeya for killing the demon Taraha, it is related tliat 
Brahma was approached by the gods for finding out a 
means of killing the demon. On this, Bralima called for 
Nisa, born of Jus own ‘tanu’ (body). ' The goddess Nisa was 
asked by Brahma to enter into the womb of Menaka (wife of 
Himalaya) who Was* bearing Uma, and to mix up with Uma 
and to turn her colour into black. Xisa", Brahma said, would 
be worshipped by the people as Ekanamsa, or by various names 
by various sects — such as, worshippers of Brahma would 
ciall her Gayatri, Vaisjas would call her Bhu, Saivas as 
Saivi, others * as Akshohhya, Kalaratri, etc. (Matsya Parana 
Ch. 134). 

The Purana then relates the story of Pina’s birth, her 
penance for Siva and the well-known story* of the burning of 
Mad ana and so on. Siva and Uma then met together 
for sometime, but Siva taunted Uma for her black 
colour by calling her ‘Krishna’ (black). The Devi 
retorted by saying that Siva himself was Maliakala and 
hence black (M.P.CI 1 . 155). After this Uma, offended, 
again went to carry on Tapasya, but keeping an eye 
on Siva’s not mixing with any other woman. But a 
demon assumed Uma’s form and entered Siva's chamber. 

The demon was killed. The news of Siva’s association 
with another woman so offended Uma that she was 
going to enter into the mouth of a lion which bad 
come out of her mouth. Brahma appeared before Uma 
and gave her the boon of becoming white in colour. 

Uraa then cast off her black skin, out of which again, 
arose goddess Nisa with gfaanta in hand, three eyed, 
decorated with ornaments and wearing yellow robe. 
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Brahma asked her to go to the Vindhya lulls, w ith 
that lion which was to he : her vahana. The goddess 
then colled ICausiki, then went to the hill. It was 
afterwards that Siva and Uma again were married and 
a Win"” 5 b ° nl a "‘ 1 killcd demon Baraka (Mat. P. 

r , T , hiS " tor>: indioates several things by which the 
Goddess Ekanamsa may be clearly associated with the 
Brahma— Siva — Kala cult. tlle 

(1) Nisa was a goddess born of Brahma. The 
name reminds us of 'ItatrP born of Brahma (eh I 
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placet! the image of goddess Ekanamsa. Her image 
with two hands should have a lotus in one hand ; in 
four-handed or eight-handed images, she should. bear 
lotus, books, rosary, kamandalu and other implements. 
This iconography of Ekanamsa makes her figure similar 
to tlint of Lakshmi, or a Saras>vati and also of Brahma. 
This also indicates the origin of the goddess from the 
Brahma cult. 

The Sttdarsana Jataka story mentioned above also 
refers to Subhadra as the wife of Sudarsana. 
Sudarsanachnkra arose out of Kalachakra or Dharma- 
chakra. Subhadra between the figures of Jagannatiia 
and Balaramn also arose out of the figure of 
Ekanamsa. From this it may be concluded that the 
images of Jagannatiia etc, had a previous history. 
Several stages maybe traced in* the history of this god. 

(1) In the earliest stage, the three gods appear to haw 
been Brahma, Prithivi or Kalaratri and Kala (or Dharma). 

(2) In the next stage (as the Jataka indicates) Earth- 
goddess was called Subhadra as the name of Kala ’s consort. 
Bliadrakali, Kali, Bliadraand such names were later on given 
to Siva’s wife — originally the names were undoubtedly asso- 
ciated with god Kala, Alahakala etc, not yet identified with- 
Siva. The gods in this stage were therefore Brahma, 
Subhadra and Kala. 

(3) After the rejection of Brahma cult by the upper 
class people, as of Dharma worship at Bodkgaya, Siva took 
the place of Brahma. Subhadra was now changed^ into 
Ekanamsa as the wife of Kala. The three gods were Siva, 
Ekanamsa and Kala. 

(4) When the Itatra cult arose and Samkarsana was 
identified with Siva (see eh 1 above), Siva's place was taken 
by Samkarshana. Ekanamsa was now identified with Uma 
or she might have been represented as sister of Rudra, as 
the Vajasaneyi samhita (111.57) depicts. (See Banerjee 
Prubujdha Bharata 1954 pp. 6-7). 

The three gods were Samkarshana, Ekanamsa (later still 
known as Krishna as in the Matsya Purana legend) and 
Kula. 
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(a) With the rise of Vaisnava Pancharotra cult Samkar- 
sana became Balarama; ICala became Krishna ana 
Ekanamsa became Krishna or Subhadra as sist r of the two 
gods. Ekanamsa who was formerly black .was transferred 
to another temple as Vimala. the, stainless goddess. 

Even if all these stages might not have existed, the 
Jutaka story, the Bnhatsamhita reference to Ekanamsa, ,_nd 
the JIatsya Parana legend leave no doubt about the fact that 
the present images of Jagatinatha, Balarama and Subhadra 
could not ha\c originated from Buddhism in Orissa. 
Buddhism cannot explain the origin of the female deity 
Subhadra. As the Gaya legend in the Puranns was mis- 
interpreted by scholars os the story of suppression of 
Buddhism by Vaisnavism, the Puri legend has been similarly 
misunderstood. In fact it has been suggested before that the 
Brahma cult existed also in Kalinga even at the time of the 
Buddha, which let! the merchants of that region to come to 
Budhagayo for offering Pinda to their relatives (vide the 
story of two merchants from ICalinga offering madhu-Pinda 
to the Buddha and Gayasiira's body falling as far as 
ICalinga), Buddhism suppressed the Brahma cult at Bodh- 
gaya and also perhaps of Orissa. But afterwards with the 
rise of Vaisnavism at Gaya and Orissa, Brahma cult was re- 
legated to the position of a religion of the low class people. 
The Brahmins of Gaya were cursed by Brahma and the re- 
ligion of Puri was called that of the Sabaras. The tradition 
of that period led to the abolition of caste in Puri. 
Jagannatlia is still remembered as the * ‘Dam Brahma 
Avatara*’ perhaps in reminiscence of Brahma worship in 
the form of a tree. The absence of caste system in the 
temple of Jagannatlia cannot be explained with reference to 
Buddhism. If that was due to Buddhism, it ought to 

have prevailed in many other important Buddhist sites. In 

the 1st century B. C. Bhuvanesvara and hence Kalinga saw 
the predominance of Jainism under Kharavcla. Before that 
Buddhism might have prevailed in Onssa during the time 
of Asoka only. Even before Asoka, the dominant religion 
of Puri and other parts of Orissa appears to have been the 
Brahma Siva cult. The goddess Ekanamsa might have thus 
existed in that period, and had revived after the fall of 
Buddhism and Jainism before the sixth century A.d. (time of 
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Varahamihira). But by that time the Pancharatra Vaisnava 
cult had spread there aud Siva’s worship was replaced by 
that of Vasudcva and Balarama. Several scholars have 
already suspected that the original religion in the Puri 
Temple was a form of Tantricism. The existence of the 
Vimala temple inside the temple compound also points to it. 
In no period can Buddhism be shown to have been pre- 
dominating there so much as to give rise to the absence of 
caste system at Puri. This must have been due to the 
existence of such a religion which was mainly owned by some 
casteless or low class people and that must have been pre- 
vailing there since a prehistoric period. The similarity of 
the figures of tile deities with Buddhist symbols may be 
explained by the fact that Buddhist symbols themselves had 
arisen out of the Brahma’s symbols (see ch o). 



